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Definite Program Final Census Returns Reveal 


Is Adopted to Aid | Population Total of 122,7 75,046 | 


| Others Can Go Sidewise, Fed- | 


Nation’s Children'r igure Is Increased by 76,856 Over That of Preliminary 
Reports, With Illinois Showing Largest Gains by 


Recheck, Bureau of Census Announces 


White House Conference Ad- | 
journs After Agreeing on | 
19 Standards for Health 
And Progress of Youth 


Entire Assemblage 
Pledges Its Support 


President Will Appoint Con- 


tinuing Committee to Carry | 
Forward Responsibilities, It 


Is Announced 


Setting up a standard of child wel- 


fare and development for a future 


National, State and local program of | 
action, the White House Conference | 
on Child Health and Protection con- | 
cluded Nov. 22 its three-day consid- | 


eration of the country’s responsibil- 
ity to its youth. 
These. standards, 


experts on child care, offer a plan 
for the minimum protection of the 
health and welfare of children, it 
was pointed out at the final meeting. 

Three thousand delegates and 
guests of the Conference, rising at 
the call 
dren’s Bureau, Miss Grace Abbott, 
pledged themselves to “work harder 
for the welfare of the children of 
America.” 

Pledve Is Taken 

“IT move,” said Miss Abbott, addressing 
the Chairman of the Conference, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, the Secretary of the In- 


terior, “that you convey to the President | 
a pledge which I hope this Conference | 


representing | 
more than a year of study by 1,200 | 


of the Chief of the Chil-| 


FINAL population figures for conti- 

nental United States show this 
country to have 76,856 more inhabit- 
ants than reported in preliminary 
figures released some time ago, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, Nov. 22. The 
final figures place the population at 
122,775,046, it was stated. The follow- 
ing information was furnished by the 


| Bureau: 
| The official population of the United 


States in the 1930 census is 122,775,- 
046, showing an increase of 76,856 over 
the preliminary figures announced sev- 
eral months ago. Changes were made 
in 46 of the States, 34 of which re- 
ported larger populations than in the 
preliminary figures, while 12 States 
had fewer. Two States and the Dis- 
tritt of Columbia had the same popu- 
lations, as in the first report. 

Of the States which had smaller 
populations than in the preliminary re- 
port, New York, with approximately 
31,000 less, was the biggest loser. 
Other States that had smaller figures 
in the final report were Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Nebraska, North Caro- 
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Exports to Europe 
Maintained Better 


Than Other Trade 


‘Commerce Specialist Finds 
Commerce of European 

| Nations Reflects Prevail- 

ing Trade Depression 


lina, Kentucky, Idaho, New Mexice, 
and Arizona. 

Illinois gained the most by the re- 
check, final figures giving that State 
more than 23,000 more than in the pre- 
liminary announcement. Montana, the 
only State that had a smaller popula- 
tion than in 1920, gained about 1,300 
over the preliminary figures. Califor- 
nia, which made the largest gains 
since 1920, had an even larger popula- 
tion than the preliminary figures re- 
vealed, more than 5,000 being added to 
the population as first announced. 

In the outlying possessions of the 
United States, the final population of 
all territories and possessions, except 
the Philippine Islands, are given. With 
the exception of an increase of more 
than 500 in Alaska, and a decrease of 
12 in Guam, these figures were the 

| same as the preliminary announcement. 
| The Virgin Islands were the only out- 
side area that showed a decrease since 
1920, though there was a large drop 
in the number of military and naval 

services abroad, 
The official tabulation by States 

will be found on Page 2 
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Planes Inspected at Border 
To Keep Out Plant Diseases 


| Contraband material was taken from 
100 of the 4,000 airplanes from foreign 
countries inspected in the fiscal year 
1930 by the Plant Quarsntine and Con- 
| trol Administration, Department of Agri- 
|culture. Customs officers cooperated with 
| plant inspectors to prevent entry into 
|the country by plane of fruits, flowers, 
| shrubs and vegetables which were likely 
| to be infected with plant diseases or in- 
fested with insects. 

(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 


Some Insects F ly 


In ‘Reverse Gear’ 


| eral Specialist Declares 
In Report 


(CERTAIN insects, like dragon flies 

‘ and bees, are able to fly backward 
or sidewise, as well as forward, R. F. 
Snodgrass, of the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy of the Department of Agriculture, 
states in his paper entitled “How In- 
sects Fly,” which he prepared as part 
of the annual report of the Smithso- 
nian Institution. 

Going “into reverse gear” to fly di- 
rectly backward without altering the 
position of their bodies and fying 
sidewise either to the right or to left 
at right angles to the body axis are 
feats which these insects are able to 
perform, but which are yet quite im- 
possible for man’s lLeavier-than-air 
flying machines, Mr. Snodgrass states. 

(The full text of an authorized 
extract from the paper will be found 
on Page 2.) 


Railway Companies 
Now Concentrate on 
Improving Service 





Total Mileage Not Extended 
Since 1920 But Traffic 
Facilities Have Bettered 
Rapidly, Board Says 


Development of railroads now is “in- 
| tensive” rather than extensive, and is 
; measured rather by improved roadbed, 
| equipment and service than by mileage, 
| the National Industrial Conference Board 
|informed the Department of Commerce 
| Nov. 22. Mileage reached its peak in 
; 1920, the board said. 

The statement received by the Depart- 
;ment follows in full text: 
| Although public interest in transpor- 


‘Auto Industry 
Hopes for Better 


= 
‘Commerce 
| About Same Number of. 
| Large Exhibits as Last 

| Year at Motor Shows 


Workers Increased 


At Two Big Plants. 


Number of Car Owners Gains | 
Steadily Despite Drop in 
Production From Septem-| 


ber to October | 


The season of automobile shows is ap- 
| proaching and, in spite of depressed con- | 
| ditions, the number of shows probably 
| will be about the same as last season, 
while attendance is not usually seriously | 
affected by the general economic situa- | 
| tion, according to an oral statement Nov. 

22 at the Automotive Division of the 
| Department of Commerce. 

| The industry hopes for better business 
; after the first of the year, it was stated, 
‘and in this development the shows are 
{real factors. No matter what economic 
!conditions have been, there has always 
been a large attendance at the shows. 
| The following information also was made 
| available at the Division: | 

At least two large automobile plants 

have added materially to their working | 
forces recently, according to trade in- 
formation received in the Division. | 
Whether or not this indicates any upturn 


in activity in the industry, however, the) 


| Division is not yet in position to esti- | 
{}mate. While complete figures for pro- 
| duction for October are not yet available, 
trade estimates are that there was a! 
| further material reduction in output that ; 


Trade Next Year 


ae j 
Data Disclose 
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Ertered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington. D. C. 


| Banking in South 
Declared Sound 


| 

Chief of Atlanta Reserve Bank 

| Points to Large Returns 
From Crops 


ATLANTA, Ga., Nov. 22.—The bank- 
: ing situation in the South is 
fundamentally sound, in the opinion of 
the Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, Eugene R. Black, 
who issued a statement yesterday as 
a result of the bank failures that have 
occurred during the week. 

Governor Black’s statement follows 
in full text: 

At this time by reason of the closing 
of a number of southern banks it may 
be well to consider our fundamental 
situation. 

We have just harvested our various 
crops. All of the crops wefe large 
and yielded large cash returns. Our 
tobacco and cotton crops were larger 
than last year, and the cash returns 
from them were very large. The mil- 
lions received from these crops are 
distributed in all the southern States 
from Texas to Virginia. 

Our industries are on a sound basis 
and their products yield a cash return 
as large as our agricultural products. 
Our problem of unemployment is prob- 
ably less acute than in any other sec- 
tion. 

Our agricultural banks have largely 
liquidated their indebtedness to us and 
to their city correspondent banks. Our 
city banks have very large resources 
and are abundantly able to handle the 
financial problems of the South. 

With resources of approximately 
$10,000,000,000 in southern banks 
there should be confidence that funda- 
mentally our banking situation is 
sound, and with our agriculture, our 
industry and our banl:ing resources 
there should be no uneasiness as to 
our general situation. 
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portunity to aequire the know 
which will make their share in the 
government a blessing and not a 
danger.” 
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Volume of Sales 
By Department 


Stores Increases 


Trade, Federal 


| Seasonal 


Reserve Board’s Review 
| Shows, Is Heavier Than 
| ° 
| Previous Years 


| Basic Commodity 


Output Is Higher 


‘Cotton and Mining Industries 
Reveal Gains; Residential 
Building Contracts Smaller 
Than Usual 


The country’s industrial output in 
October showed another decline, ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve 
|Board’s review ‘of business made 
|public Nov. 23, but at the same time 
there was an increase in retail sales, 
jas reflected by department store 
trade, that was greater than the 
| usual seasonal movement. 


| Industrial production, as a whole, 

fell off 3 per cent, the Board said, 

yet in the list of basic commodities 
ithere were increases in output in 

greater volume -than usually occurs 
\in October. Cotton consumption by 
|textile mills moved higher and 
|greater activity also was shown in 
|the silk industry, the Board stated. 
| At same time, production of steel in- 


| gots fell off, contrary to the ordinary . 


| seasonal course of production, 
Wholesale Prices Decline 

| Wholesale prices declined in October 

, and in the first half of November along 

with a decreased volume of distribution 

as shown by rail shipments. The Board’s 

review follows in full text: 


will take: ‘That from this day forward 


all of us will work harder for the welfare| Despite world-wide price reductions in| Use of Extreme Band 
of the children of America.’ All of you| raw materials and foodstuffs in the first 
;great bulk of goods and passengers st 


who will take this pledge please rise.”| nine months of 1930, this Nation’s ex- I T 1 oa F d : : il 
The entire assemblage stood. | ports to Europe did not decline propor-| n e1evision ravore | passes over the rails. The railroad, 
jtherefore, remains an_ indispensable 


Volume of industrial production and 

; | factory employment declined in October, 
The number of automobile owners has . | and there was a further downward move- 

| Seomennce eee, however, and , he | Tells Senator Oddie That aoe of commodity prices. Volume of 
, : ; aoe : , | trade considers that every owner of an % | Sales by department stores increased b 

President Hoover, in turn, informed|tionately as much as did its total ex-| |servant of business, and the volume gg is a prospect for the sale of Nothing But an Interna- | more than the usual seasonal cme 

| tional _Meeting Would 


tation has turned from the railroad to! 


{the automobile and the airplane, the 


month from the September level. 
Owners Increase 


Silver Conference 
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and_ local communities, be! 
placed in the hands of thi~ Committee. 
The Secretary of the Interior, Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, Chairman of the Confer- 
ence, presided during the session and at 
the conclusion stated that Pyesident 
Hoover extended to each of the members | 
of the Conference personally his grati- 
tude for their splendid services in this 
great enterprise so near his heart. 
Secretary Wilbur summarized the | 
achievements of the conference in a ra- | 
dio address broadcast at 9:30 p. m. Nov. | 


22, in a program arranged by the Wash- | 


ington Star from stations of the Colum- | 
bia Broadcasting. Company. In_his| 
speech, Mr. Wilbur urged the American | 
people to codperate in carrying forward | 
the program of the conference. 

During the session, before the adop- 
tion of the standards of child welfare, 
each of the four section chairmen pre- 
sented final committee reports for the 
consideration of the Conference. Where | 
the committees were in disagreement in 
some particulars, they decided to refer | 
the controversial matter to the Contin- | 
uing Committee. 

The standard of child welfare agreed | 
upon as a program of action states that | 
“every child is entitled to be understood, | 


° 
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[Continued on Page Column 1.) 


Further Restriction | 
Of Immigration Asked | 


{ 


Move Would Aid Employment 
Situation, Says Senator Reed 


Suspension of all immigration except 
thet of. immediate’ relatives during the | 
next two fiscal years, will be gproposed | 
by Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsyl-| 
vania, when Congres meets Dec. 1. | 

The two-year ban which would last} 

uly 1, 1933, and would exclude | 
Filipinos as well as existing quota en-| 
tries, “will tend to prevent the spread 
of unemployment in this country,” said 
Mr. Reed, who is a member of the Sen- 
ate Immigration Committee. | 

“Every arriving alien who comes here | 
to earn a living in times like the pres-| 
ent either displaces someone now at. 
work or becomes in some degree a pub- 
lic charge,” Senator Reed said in an- 
nouncing his plan to introduce such 
legislation. ‘To permit new immigrants 
to enter the country at this time is 
unfair to both our own workers and to 
those who come expecting to find work.” 

The statement by Senator Reed fol- 
lows in full text: 

T have prepared and will introduce 
at once a resolution to suspend all new 
immigration for permanent residence in 
the United States, except for the inme 
diate relatives of persons now in this 
country, during the two fiscal years 
beginning July 1, 1931. If we can pass 
it early in the session it will become 
effective before July 1. As immigra- 
tion visas are valid for four months, all 
those issued prior to the passege of 
the resolution would be honored as a 
metter of course. 

To some extent this will tend to pre- | 
vent the spread of unemployment in| 
this country. The welfare of our people} 
must take precedence over the desire 


y 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


of the Conference before the States, mu- | 


A nicipalities, ; : 
|notwithstanding a 


;review discloses, while France’s indus- 
trial activity has been. well maintained 
somewhat reduced 
a demand and weakened foreign mar- 
<ets. 

Exports Better Than Imports 

The review of European foreign trade 
in the first three-quarters of 1930 fol- 
lows in full text: 

The weakening of world markets as a 
consequence of the prevailing business 
depression is markedly reflected in Eu- 
ropean foreign trade. For the first three 
quarters of the year total imports of 
European countries are in value some 


} 12 or 13 per cent less than for the cor- | 
responding nine months of 1929, and to-| 
| tal exports have dropped by 11 or 12 


per cent. Exports on the whole have 
held up better than imports, primarily 
because there has been a greater decline 
in import than in export prices, and also 
because the dullness of domestic mar- 
kets has caused greater emphasis on 
export trade while discouraging imports. 

Declines in comparison with 1929 are 
naturally accentuated, as foreign trade 
in that year was generally active; com- 
parison with the more nearly average 
trade of 1928 shows less decrease. This 
consideration applies particularly to 
United States trade, which reached a 
relatively higher peak in 1929 than did 
that of Europe. (In nine months of 
1929, United States exports were 8 per 
cent and imports were 9.4 per cent above 
the similar period of 1928; the compara- 
ble gains for European trade were only 
about.3 per cent and 1.5 per cent.) 

A very large factor in the lower re- 
turns for this year is the general de- 
cline in prices, particularly of raw ma- 
terials and semimanufactures. Whole- 
sale prices for January-September, 1930, 
averaged around 10 per cent less than 
for the same months of last year. (Spe- 
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Effect on Nation’ 
If Depression Is Long Continued | 


State of New York 
66s"NHE present economic depression, 
if long continued, inevitably will 
result in higher sickness and death 
rates,” it was stated today by the New 
York State Department of Health. 

Improved health for the population 
as a whole, it was declared, will prob- 
ably depend as much upon the eco- 
nomic progress of the country as upon 
direct measures of prevention. 

The Department called upon the local 
communities of the State to increase 
the scope and efficiency of their health 
programs in order to meet the adced 
needs due to present economic condi- 
tions and declared that indications are 
already apparent “from a number of 
directions of curtailed health pro- 
grams because of economic distress.” 
The statement follows in full text: 

The present economic depression, if 
long continued, inevitably will result 
in higher sickness and death rates, 
particularly from such causes as tu- 
berculosis, and the pneumonias among 
infants. Sickness and death rates 
will be highest if communities look 
upon their programs of public health, 
medical and social service as luxuries 


a 


jat Milwaukee, be given authority to 
}build an experimental television trans- 
mitter for the ultra-high frequencies, to 
determine their suitability, was made 
jto the Federal Radio Commission Nov. 
22 by Examiner Elmer W. Pratt. 


{ 
Declaring that the plan would consti- | 


tute a public service in providing data 
and information of great importance 
to the development of visual broadeast- 
jing, Mr. Pratt said there is compara- 
tively little investigation now being car- 
ried on in this field. Television tests 
now are operated on channels 100 kilo- 
cycles wide, or 10 times the width of 
the ordinary -broadeast*channel, in the 
continental short-wave band. ‘ 

The Milwaukee station, operated by 
the Milwaukee Journal, however, is de- 
| sirous of a channel 1,000 kilocycles wide 
‘and in the very high frequencies, rang- 
jing from 43,000 to 44,000 kilocycles. 
The extremity of the radig spectrum 
|for commercial purposes is 23,000 kilo- 
cycles under international regulations. 
The station requested 500 watts power, 
which Examiner Pratt also recommended 
to the Commission. 


‘President Is Given Report 
On Unemployment Program 


; “Because a large part of the business 


in the Fall rather than the Winter or 


commercial effects would be “ineffective” 


| of the country passes over the railroads, 
the records: of freight transportation 
|furnish one of the mosi satisfactory 
}and complete records of business activ- 
jity. This record is the more valuable 
when analyzed according to the 
of. commodities transported. A source 
jof information ‘is found in the figures 
;of the number of cars of revenue 
freight loaded which are reported weekly 
by the American Railway Association. 
The field of inquiry has not* changed 
since the figures were first issued, and 
thus the records form a continuous se- 
ries of considerable value. They were 


railroads in the distribution of cars, but 
they are being used in increasing meas- 
ure by business and financial agencies 
throughont the corre’ * ‘indexes of 
current business conditions.” 

The distribution of treffic throughout 
| the year is by no meens uniform. The 
peak is reached in October, when the car 
lloadines are 16.3 per cent above the 
'monthly average. The minimum traffic 
occurs in Decemher, when the car load- 
ings are nearly 12 per cent less than the 
average for the year. 

“For every freight classification the 
figures week by week furnish the record 
jef activity in those lines of production. 
When interpreted in the light of the sea- 





class. 


designed primarily as a guide to the; 


| Spring. At the present time the indus- 
| try is considering whether it would not 
Le better to bring out all new models 
‘at the sameytime. 

There is a growing tendency towards 
cars of eight cylinders and more which 
will probably be revealed at the shows. 
At least one 12 and two 16 cylinder ma- 
chines will be exhibited. At least 34 
shows already are scheduled for the pe- 
riod Jan. 3 to Mar. 2, according to trade 
press reports. These include the two 
great national exhibitions at New York 
City and Chicago, and the West coast 
show at San Francisco. 


Schedule of Shows 

| The New York show will be held Jan. 
3 to 10, and the Chicago show from 
Jan, 24 to 31. Other cities which have | 
| scheduled shows include: Buffalo, New- 
| ark, Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Cincin- 
nati, Baltimore, Detroit, Hartford, Bos- 
|ton, Montreal, Pittsburgh, Louisville, 
| Rochester, Chicago, Cleveland, Los An- 
geles, Washington, Portland (Me.), 
Syracuse, Springfield (Mass.), Minneap- 
|olis-St. Paul, St. Louis; Kansas City, 
| Denver, St. Petersburg, Peoria, Rapid! 
|City (S. Dak.), Indianapolis, Quebec, | 
| Des Moines, and Camden. 

| Last year, according to trade advices 
;received in the division, there were 


The President’s Emergency Commit-} sonal variation, the figures serve a use- labout 55 large automobile shows, and 


tee for Employment submitted to Pres- 
ident Hoover on Nov. 22 
emergency measures which 
taken to combat unemployment, J. 
Lawrence, of the committee, stated or- 
ally. The report is for the information 
of the President in formulating his mes- 
sage to Congress, Mr. Lawrence said. 

A similar report, dealing with the 
jlong-time aspects of the effort to sta- 
| bilize employment, will soon be submit- 
ited to Mr. Hoover by the committee, 
according to Mr. Lawrence. 


s Health Feared 


might be 


Albany, Novy. 22. 

for times of prosperity but to be cur- 
|\tailed when revenues are low; or if 
‘communities are satisfied to maintain 
| these services on an inefficient basis. 
Signs are apparent already in a num- 
ber of directions of curtailed public 
health programs; instead of this there 
should be an increase in the scope and 
efficiency of such activities because of 
the added needs. 

Improved health for the population 
as a whole probably will depénd as 
much upon the economic progress of 
the country as upon direct measures 
-of prevention. Anyone _ interested, 
therefore, in the public health in the 
broader sense, necessarily must be 
concerned with the maintenance of a 
minimum income by the mass of the 
people sufficient to »rovic. the essen- 
tials of healthful living. The present 
depression brings no new problems, 
but it does magnify existing ones and 
zalls attention to the effect of an in- 





adequate income upon the propagation 
of disease, through | .wered resistance 
dug, to lack of food, overcrowding and 
exposure. These conditions can be met 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


a report on! 


C.| 


iful purvose in forecasting probable 
trends of business.” the Board states. 

| It is also pointed out by the Conference 
Board that the development of our rail- 
lroads since 1920 has been “intensive 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 4.) 


Court Upholds ‘Talkie’ 


Record of Confession 
Pennsylvania Judge Rules Evi- 
| dence Is Admissible 
| 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia, Nov. 22. 
ruled that sound pictures which record 
erimes may be introduced in 

on the trial of the charges. 
The court, in an opipion written by 
Judge Robert S. Gawthrop, overruled 
the contention of defense counsel that 
the trial court improperly permitted. the 
jury to hear and see a “talkie” of a 





person accused of robbery dictating his | 


confession to a stenogravher. 

| The opinion stated: “From time to 
time the courts have recognized new 
|agencies for presenting evidential mat- 
ters. 
| picture is no reason for rejecting it if 
| its accuracv end reliability, »s aids in 
ithe determination of the truth, are es- 
| tablished. 

“The still photograph, the X-ray, the 
dictogravh, the finger print. the phono- 
graph, the microscope and even the 
bloodhound have all been used and re- 
ceived by judicial tribun-ls in proof of 
‘matters depending upon evidence. 

“As phonographs and _ phonographic 
reproductions of sound have been held 
to be admissible in evidence, there would 
seem to be no sound reason for refusing 
to accept a talking moving picture, which 
jis but a combination of the two, when it 
jis shown to be accurate and reliable.” 


coniessions of prisoners charged with | 
evidence 
| 


The novelty of the moving talking | 


reports are that about all the cities 
which held shows in 1929 will have them 
jagain this year. 

In various past years there has been 
an upturn in automobile production for 
ia month or two during the Fall. This 
year such an upturn has not material- 
ized, production having declined stead-| 
\ily for the months for which figures are 
}available. It is possible that the recent 
laddition to the forces of some plants 
;may indicate conditions which will re-' 
{duce the amount of the decline. 


according to the Secretary of Commerce, 
Robert P. Lamont. 

In a telegram to Senator Oddie (Rep.), 
of Nevada, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining, who urged 
the calling of such a conference, Secre- 
tary Lamont has expressed the opinion 
that only an international discussion will 
be of any benefit. 7 

Secretary Lamont's telegram, which 
was made public by Mr. Oddie Nov. 22, 
follows in full text: 

“Telegram received. Fully understand 
serious widespread effect of low price of 
silver, but still believe conference here 
| would be ineffective. 

Foreign Seiling 

“Low price due largely to foreign sell- 
ing silver stocks. Unless this can be 
stopped by agreement all the measures 
would be useless. Consumption India and 
China alone has been. running nearly 
200,000,000 ounces annually. Amount 
consumed in the arts by England, United 
States and Canada not over 40,000,000 
ounces. 

“I understand movement on foot for 
international discussion and __ believe 
nothing else will be effective.” 

Senator Oddie stated orally that he be- 
Nieves that Secretary Lamont has taken 


Pa 


a narrow point of view and will continue | 


to press for such a conference. Neither 
does the Nevada Senator approve a sug- 
gestion by Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, that an international agreement 
on a fixed ratio between gold and silver 
is the solution to the existing problem. 

Mr. Oddie’s colleague, Senator Pitt- 
man (Dem.), of Nevada, is at present 
working, as chairman of a foreign rela- 
tions subcommittee, on a project for an 
international silver pool which would 
make available to the Chinese national 
government a large number of silver 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


‘Housewives Asked to Cooperate 


| 


The Pennsylvania Superior Court has | 


WorK of local, State and Federal 
health officers to safeguard the 
Nation’s milk supply can be made ef- 
fective only by the cooperation of the 
housewife, according to an oral state- 
ment Nov. 22 by Ernest Kelly, in 
charge of the market milk investiga- 
tions of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Scientific and sanitary meas- 
ures developed during past years are 
often rendered ineffective by careless- 
ness in the home after the milk has 
been delivered, he said. The following 
additional information was supplied 
by Mr. Kelly: 

Milk is the most nearly perfect 
single food and is likewise one of the 
most perishable. It is an ideal me- 
dium for the growth of bacteria, and 
unless carefully handled it may be 
dangerous. Milk left uncovered in the 
| sun or in a warm place where dust and 
| flies collect is apt to breed germs. 

} Clean milk is more important than 
| rich milk. Dairymen now realize this 
| and, because they also know the dis- 

astrous effect to their business of a 
| milk-borne epidemic, they have gone 
| far ahead of many health board re- 
quirements in sanitary measures. 

Milk may be rendered free of dis- 





as 


In Maintaining Purity of Milk 


ease germs by proper pasteurization, 


a process of heating it for 30 minutes 
at a temperature of 142-145 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The Bureau believes that 
it can best secure the cooperation of 
the consumer by educating him in the 
various grades of milk and the neces- 
sity for a clean product. To this end 
W. R. M. Wharton, chief eastern divi- 
sion, Food and Drug Administration, 
has prepared the following informa- 
tion about milk grades: ~ 
The practice of milk grading differs 
somewhat in various localities. For 
|, Specific information as to grades and 
grade designations and their meanings 
in any specific locality inquire of the 
State or city health department. In 
many communities four grades of 
milk, besides certified, are sold: Grade 
A pasteurized, Grade B_ pasteurized, 
Grade A raw, and Grade B raw. While 
the sanitary requirements for these 
different grades vary. slightly accord- 
ing to localities, the New York State 
requirements may be used to illus- 
trate generally the relative differences 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 4.] 


| decline reflected chiefly a further de- 
crease in output of steel ingots, contrary 
;to the usual seasonal movement, and a 
larger than seasonal decline in the out- 
put of automobiles, ‘Output in the shoe 
| industry was also curtailed. Consump- 
tion of cotton by domestic mills showed 
a further in¢crease of slightly more than 
the usual seasonal amount, and stocks of 
cotton cloth were further reduced; in- 
creased activity was also reported for 
the silk industry. Output of coal was in 
| substantially larger volume than in Sep- 
tember, while production of coppet and 
petroleum declined. 
Coal Output Increases \ 


Number of workers employed showed 
|a decrease for the month in foundries 
j}and in the automobile, machine tool, 
woolen, and shoe industries, while in- 
| creases were reported in number of per- 
sons employed in the production of silk 
goods, hosiery, and radios. Employment 
at coal mines increased considerably, 
| partly in response to seasonal influences. 
| Valuc of contracts for residential 
| building. as reported by the F. W. 
' Dodge Corporation, which had shown a 
growth in September, increased further 
in October, but by an amount smaller 
than is usual for that month. Contracts 
for public works and utilities also in- 
creased somewhat, reflecting a larger 





[Continued on Pagé 11, Column 5.] 


‘Ohio Seeks Uniform 


_ Bathing Pool Rules 


| 


| Strict Regulations Urged for 
Promotion of Sanitation 


State of Ohio: 

Columbus, Nov. 22. ' 
| Uniform regulations governing publie 
|swimming pools have been suggested by 
{the State Health Department for adop- 
jtion by the general health districts of 
| Ohio and were discussed at a conference 
'of Ohio health commissioners held here 
recently. : 
| The suggested rules provide that no 
public swimming pool shall be _ con- 
| structed or changes made in an existin 
pool until the plans have been approv 
|by the board of health and a permit is- 
sued. 

Among other proposed requirements 
are the following: 

Pools shall be filled with water meet- 
ing safe drinking water standards and 
approved by the board of health, and 
| provision shall be made for complete cir- 
| culation of water, with a turnover at 
least twice in 24 hours. 

The capacity of pools shall be sufficient 
to provide at least 900 gallons per bather 
| under conditions of maximum attendance 
with a 12-hour turnover, except that in 
the case of pools with more than two 


quired. 


and all persons entering the pool 

be required to take a. cleansing shower. 
Any person having skin disease, sore or 
inflamed eyes, a common cold, nasal or 
ear discharges, or any communicable dis- 
'ease shall be excluded. 
| Chlorination plants shall be opera 

| so that the amount of excess chlorine in 
the pool shall not be less than 0.2 parts 
per million. 





Shower bath facilities shall be required — 


‘9 


turnovers a day less capacity will be re~ _ 
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To Mr. Hoover 








: 7 Need of Close Commercial | 


Relations and Mutual Un- 
derstanding Stressed in 
Exchange of Remarks 





The advantages of close commercial 
relations and mutual understanding be- 
tween the United States and Argentina 
were stressed in the exchange of remarks 
between President Hoover and the newly 
appointed ambassador from Argentina, 
Dr. Don Manuel E. Malbran, when the 
latter presented his credentials to the 
President Nov. 21. 

The remarks of the President and the 
ambassador follow in full text: 

“Mr. President: I have the honor to 
place in your hands the autographed let- 
ters which accredit me again as Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the Argentine Republic before 
the Government of the United States of 
America. 

“I consider it to be unnecessary for 
me to refer to the sentiments of the 
Argentine people toW#rd the people of 
Your Excellency’s Govefnment. 


“Your visit to my country, a visit which | 


is always remembered*there with the 
greatest satisfaction, will have made it 
possible for you personally to appreciate 
these sentiments. 
Recalls President’s Visit 
“During your visit you once stated 


that true friendship among nations rests | 


not alone upon the increase of commer- 
cial relationship, but also upon the in- 
tensification of sentiments of cordiality 
and mutual understanding. The present 
Argentine Government, fully sharing 
these views, has given me precise in- 
structions in the sense of endeavoring 


to bring about the realization of both} 
these ends: The increase possible in our, 


commercial relations, and the fortifica- 
tion of the ties of cordiality and mutual 
understanding. 

“My Government holds the conviction 
that both these factors united will con- 
tribute to the establishment of a solid 
and fruitful fraternity between our two 
countries. ' 

“I shall apply to the fulfillment of my 
mission all the enthusiasm resultant from 
my intense love for my country and the 
great respect and admiration inspired 
in me by yours. 

“Upon requesting the support of Your 
Excellency in the fulfillment of this mis- 
sion, I beg you to accept the special 
greetings which I bring you from the 
president of the provisional government 
of the Argentine nation, Lieut. Gen. Jose 
F. Uriburu, together with his best wishes 
and my own for the ever-increasing 
prosperity of the United States of Amer- 
ica and Your Excellency’s personal hap- 
piness.” 

Mr. Hoover's Reply 

Text of the President’s reply to the 
remarks of the newly appointed ambas- 
sador of the Argentine republié Senor 


Dr. Don Manuel E. Malbran, upon the’ 
yer or of the presentation of ‘his let- 
A 


ers of credence, Nov. 21, 1930: 

Mr. Ambassador: 
pleasure to receive from your hands the 
letters whereby you are again accredited 
as Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the Argentine Republic be- 
re the Government of the United 

ates. 


You have been so good as to refer to 


the visit which it was my privilege to! 


make to the Argentine Republic just two 
years ago. I recall with gratification the 
cordial reception extended to me at that 
time, in which I ventured to believe that 
I perceived the same sentiment of friend- 
ship toward the people of the United 
States that has always been entertained 
by this Nation toward the people of 
Argentina. I note with especial satis- 
faction that you are under 
structions from the present 
government to augment in so far as pos- 


sible the commercial relations between | 


our two countries, and to fortify the 
bonds of cordiality and mutual under- 
standing which so happily exist between 
them. I assure you, Mr. Ambassador, 
that in your efforts toward these ends 
you will at all times have my own sin- 


cere cooperation and that of all the mem-| 


Te of this Government. 

am happy to welcome you agai 

Z r } gain to 
Washington, where you already have es- 
tablished enduring friendships, and I re- 
quest you to convey to his excellency, 


the president of the provisional govern- | 


ment of the Argentine Republic, my own 
good wishes for his personal welfare 
and for the continued prosperity and 
happiness of the people of Argentina. 








Additional Restriction 
Sought in Immigration 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of aliens _to enter the United States. 
Every arriving alien who comes here to 
earn a living in times like the present 
either displaces someone now at work 
or becomes in some degree a_ public 
charge. To permit new immigrants to 
enter the country at this time is unfair 


to both our own workers and to those} 


who come expecting to find work. 


This is a problem that touches every | 


paericen. To suspend immigration wiil 
in any way modify th 2 

solution of our im Solan eee 
embodied in the Immigration Act of 
1924, nor weaken the national origins 
principle on which it is built. 


admission of relatives described in the 
present law as nonquota and quota-pref- 
erence ion ee This 
unmarried children under 2 pars 

age, husbands and wives 7 = 
citizens and the parents of 
zens, subject to the general restrictions 
of the Immigration Act relating to il- 


literacy and mental moral a si 
eee » moral and physical 


The resolution will also exclude Fili- | 


pinos for the same riod; iev 
this ought to be a ea ae 
who are entering the U 
settling on the Pacific Coast in increas- 
ing numbers, would offset all we have 
done and propose to do in restricting the 
entry of Europeans and persons from 
Central and South America. 


In proposing this resolution, I am fully | 


aware of the effective measures employed 
by the Department of State and the De- 
partment of Labor under the President’s 
direction to limit new arrivals in the 
mpenent emergency to those who are not 
ikely to become public charges, but the 
resolution will go-farther than we can 
g0 by any sort of administrative action. 

Immigration restriction fortunately is 
not a partisan question in the United 
States, and I believe that the resolution 
will pass almost unanimously, 


2918) | 
Secretary Wilbur Denies Charges Insets Surpass | 





It gives me great, 


precise in-! 
Argentine ' 


migration policy as} 


The pres- | 
ent quotas would continue to govern the | 


group includes | 


of American; 
American citi- 


{ o b It is clear that | 
to admit unlimited numbers of Filipinos, | 


nited States and | 


He Still Receives Outside Salary 





Department of Interior Secretary in Correspondence An-' 


swers Statements Made by ‘People’s Legislative 
Service’ Regarding Stanford University Status 





i 
‘s between the! ministration—a story which justified 
~~ exchange of erler, Ray Lyman|Judge George W. Woodruff in saying: 
aber nd the People’s Legislative | ‘The public stewards become the friends 
pawn sane headquarters is in Wash-/of the exploiters of public property. 
| Service, Whore public on Nov. 24 by joint|He was criticising the recent Mitchell 
eee . The correspondence relates}opinion procured by a member of the 
ronan ‘ges made by the People’s Leg-|Stanford board of trustees. _ Judge 
ig an Service that Secretary Wilbur, } Woodruff, a leading conservationist, was 
aera tin chairman of the Federal | solicitor of the Interior Department un-; 
power Commission, still receives a sal-\der President Roosevelt. oy 
ary from Stanford University, which is “I suggest that your letter and this 
turn, through its investments, holds pub- }jetter, with any reply you see fit » 
lic utility securities. make, be made public in the interest 0 | 
| Dr. Wilbur denies the charges and|the general welfare. : 
i characterizes them as “unworthy of 2) From Mr. Wilbur, dated Nov. 14,) 
| person or an organization devoted to} 1930, to Mr. Johnston: | 
|honest purposes.” | “My dear Sir: While I realize that} 
ye : there is but little hope that facts will | 
| Dr. Wilbur Denies | modify ‘your publicity, may I point out 
iC i etter |that before the close of my sabbatical) 
woe L al a ‘period I requested last August a -| 
@ corresponde absence, without salary, from the oard | 
text: <acvatary of the Interior,|/of trustees of Stanford University. | 
From the rs sed Washington, | Their subsequent action granting my re-| 
om Lyman Mack Levin Research quest consequently had no relationship 
Nov. 4, , ’ 


* ~ 
ff, People’s Legislative Service 908 | to your criticism. The sabbatical allow- | 

Staff, People’s p , n 

First Street, Washington, D. C 


| 
ance I had received had been earned by} 
“Dear Sir: Your communication, sent 
to Stanford University, has 


me through years of past work and was 
not for current service. It was my right 
brought to my attention. 
“Your presumptions are In error. 


been) and was not something given me by the 
board of trustees. ; 

have been on leave from the presidency | Declares Leave of Absence 
of Stanford ee Se sabbatica| | Earned by Service | 
cic hi e m : ¥ f | 
pe aang = I earned through 14] “Under the organization of the unit | 
vane f continuous service. Under the! versity laid down by the founder, the | 
a ig of Stanford University, members! president of the university is not a mem- 
. the faculty are entitled to sabbatical! her of the board of trustees, has no v ote| 
ie se- 

leave every seventh year. n 


At the pres-| of any sort in their actions or 1! Se-| 
nt time I'am on leave of absence with-! jection of trustees, and has nothing | 
le 
out salary. 


whatsoever to do with investments, | 
yr ions to!that when you state that certain invest- | 

‘y -harges out my relations ' j d 
aoe ee untrue in toto|ments have been made under my guid 
utilities eee of a person or an or-/ance, your statement is totally | 
ee a ted to honest purposes.” | Such investments are made by the invest- ! 
| ganization devote¢ | ment committee of the board of trustees. | 


i nle I am not invited to attend nor have I 
Says aa ge ever attended the meetings of the in-| 
Are Threatene 


’ vestment committee. | 
From People’s Legislative eet “The finaicial reports of which you! 
| Mercer G, Johnston, args eet at ”D write are those of the treasurer -— =] 
Street southeast, dated Was Tier: comptroller. To attempt to ma e ou 
C.. Nov. 13, 1930, to Secretary ‘that the president of an educationa » 
“Dear Mr. Secretary: bed a Of | Stitution is ae the a a X 
>, Nov Mr. Jack Levin 0!) oyganizations whose bonds mak 
gy ie Saft in response to his | part of its endowment is ridiculous. | 
letter of inquiry to Dr. David — ~_ “Your insinuations indicate an intellec- | 
dan has been brought to my attention. | tuai astigmatism which makes it impos- | 
i “The letter closes with this | sible for you ‘to present even an approxi. | 
‘“ -harges my relations | mation of fairness in your discuss | 
——_ Ne untrue in toto/ important questions. If this is to be, 
ee a person or an organiza-) published, I expect Mr. Levin’s letter} 
: 4 s rposes. 
tion devoted to honest pu 6 
“Presumably you were speaking to the 


‘and my answer to it to be likewise pre- | 
People’s Legislative Service over the| 


sented.” 
iginal Letter | 
head of Mr. Levin. charges | Orig - d | 
“The sum and substance of the ¢ became To School Quote = 
affecting you made by et ave tas! From the letter of Mr. Jock Levin, | 
lative Bervce in, ts eh ower rights, | Of the research staff of the Peoples Lf 
people’s inva 1 by your virtual ac- islative ervice, es a ro 
gravely threatenec wer trust’s n pt bur, the follow ing a en Bed 
ceptance of pe ruin the Federal | . fair mage mangers Fong plo =~ al 
paren. mmission and. frustrate the | etter ~~" a tae 13. 1930, and is ad-| 
ooo ee { the Federal Water! ashington, ES "s 9 | 
main , purpose © t Ilo — dressed to ae Sars Sen ormer pres- 
Power Act, is as follows: | ident of Stanford University. 
z a ving’ in the | - a ‘ 
“(DN cm] you, whild serv a! “Secretary of the Interior Wilbur is 
quasijudicia YP? ole j; about to pass upon the licenses of sév- 
| of the Federal a cola ‘eral large electric companies that are} 
tinued to draw sine S part of one of the biggest monopolies | 
of Stanford yore (reputed to be, in this country, a subsidiary of the Elec-| 
sont roe 5.000 a annum) was voted; tric Bond & Share Co. Jt is rumored 
{ $20, as board of trustees dominated | in Washington that Secretary Wilbur is 
| to you by + tility officials and their co-, (1) Receiving a salary of $25,000 a yerr| 
by, publie th y ractical interest in the | from the Stanford University at present. 
adjutors wit ‘hi ee performed your | (2) That this salary is underwritten by, 
| tie duti ee ' the utility companies * * *. 
ies; ‘ ; -; : * 
i Pee (3) “That “Would you be kind enough to supply | 


; ; 
‘which you remained t the writer with the answer to these ques- | 
large investments in public utilities, some 


tions. I am sure that * * * you will] 

lof them in the very companies which} agree that no man should aet as a judge 

ce a i received “jmportant (in two} of millions of dollars of the American} 

— most extraordinary) favors people’s natural resources if he is pri-| 

at your hands. ; 4 vately paid by the very people whose) 
“Your letter and the action of the 


licenses he is supposed to pass upon.” 

of trustees on Oct. 23 confirm the 
—, with regard to the receipt of the Value as Defender | 
salary. You say: “At the present time, | Lost, Letter States 
I am on leave of absence without salary” | 
—that is, Nov. 4, of course—tfor quickly 
following our citicism on Oct. 16, the, 
trustees decided that your ‘salary should 
be stopped,’ according to a telegram of 
the United Press published on the first 











| 


Commission, con- 
as president 





Stanford University, of | 
: he real head, had 


From Mr. Johnston, to Mr. Wilbur, 
dated Nov. 18: | 
“Dear Mr. Secretary: Your letter of 
Noy. 4 blames us because our public 
conscience does not work like yours. That 
| of Nov. 14 blames me because my eyes | 


} > Jashingt Herald of s 
— af the Washington a *|do not. see like yours. Permit me to} 
- at . Say: ' 
| Item of Salary “(1) It would be easier to pray for 


the conversion of our conscience to your 
standard were it not for the astounding 
position you now occupy in the raid of 
the Appalachian Electric Power Co. on| 
the Federal Power Commission and the 
raid of the Clarion River Power Co. on 
the Federal Water Power Act. Whether | 
or not you are in collusion with the, 
raiders, you have put yourself out of 
commission as a defender of the public 
interests entrusted to you, and are now 
| giving aid and comfort to them. Volun- 
teers (notably 12 public-spirited lawyers 
and the Governor of Pennsylvania in 
the Clarion River case) are now rushing 
in me ee whole works from being 
) I scuttled or destroyed, “hese are indis- 
the point of dominance (under your guid- putable facts, ps to oa 
jance) of representation of ‘utilities com-| jight of which your alibis must be in- 
| panies’ on the —— + weer F as | terpreted. | 
eight members of the finance committee} ( J ; 
are distinguished darlings of the power| (@) : would be readier to exchange| 
interests, So are two of three members| : y mo, vision for yours if I could | 
of the new endowment committee on ine hat, though the day your first 
| whose success (you state in your 1929-|*© - was written the whole country 
30 report) ‘much of the growth of the | Wtellisees repudiating its faith in the 
university will depend’ And so it goes. intelligence and Integrity of the Ad- 
The Natjonal Electric Light Association, | Ministration to which you belong, your 
propaganda agency of the power trust, see ware 80 holden (I will not say with 
could hardly suggest a change in the, ite wetuel astigmatism’), and so re- 
set-up, or in your attitude towards it. | eee for at least 10 days, that ap- 
“From the same source we learn that parently the wholesome lesson has been 
inclae Glee puldames) out af & total | entirely lost on you. 
investment in bonds of about $22,000,000, } ‘(3) Apropos of your alibis (over 
about $16,000,000 are invested in the kind Which a group of seasoned university 
of public utilities represented by the|men have been smiling with me), I put 
dominant trustees; that is, about 71 per only one of the many embarrassing 
cent. Almost half of this investment is GUestions that readily occur to me: You 
| highly sensitive to actions of the Federal ‘ay the Stanford money you received 
Power Commission, as Stanford’s petro-| a5 president was for ‘past work and| 
| leum investments ($1,300,000) are to the Was not for current service.’ Yet you 
oil policies of the Interior Department. | signed the 1929-30 annual report’ as 
The total investment in Federal, State | president of Stanford, which affords 
and municipal bonds is $9,000—less than | abundant evidence of your continuous 
one-half of 1 per cent. This is interest-| active service. Then, in reporting the 
jing in connection with your effort to | meeting of the board of trustees, Oct. 
evade section 7 of the Water Power Act | 23, the United Press said: ‘They decided 
(intended to safeguard municipalities) | his salary should be stopped and _ re- 
in the interest of Southern California |lieved him of all responsibilities’in the 
' Edison Co., Los Angeles Gas & Electric | affairs of the university. The announce- 


Is Questioned 

“Even if the explanation which ac- 
companies the admission faced frankly 
all the facts of the situation, while it 
might slightly soften, it would not turn 
the point of the criticism—which goes 
straight to the fountainhead of single- 
minded public service. R 

“The other charges, which you say 
‘are untrue in toto,’ are based on facts 
taken almost entirely from your own 
public statements. The exceptions are 
from sources equally authentic and avail- 
able. 

“It is from your own annual reports 
that we learn of the steady growth to 


| Co., Southern Sierra’s Power Co. (owned ment said: “The board of trustees will, 

| by Nevada-California Electric Corp.),; «11g his absence, look to Dr. Robert 
three of the four companies that got 9 E. Swain as executive head of the uni-| 
| per cent of Boulder Dam power. | versity, to assume and exercise all the 
“From the same source we learn that |functions and responsibilities of the po- 
more than $1,000,000 of these invest-| sition of president.” An editorial in the 
ments are in Appalachian Electric | Stanford Daily, student publication, re- 
Power Co. (subsidiary of Electric Bond | cently claimed that Dr. Swain was han- 
'& Share Co.), and companies like the|dicapped because all major problems 
abovenamed in whose behalf you have/of the school had to be passed upon by 
tilted like a knight errant against the | Dr. Wilbur.’ ne t 
| people’s protective law. And this is but} kind of an alibi satisfy you? 


Pre- 


Jone chapter in a long story of malad-|sumably the others are no better.” 


iside or 


lcipally in certain small farms with lim-! 


lof the existence of organs of equilib- 


| powdered charcoal until it no longer re- 


jin widerfing circles, finally going high 


The question is: Does this| 
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Modern Plane in | 
Flying Ability 
Annual Report of Smithson- | 
ian Institution Declares 


Some Species. Can Fly 
Backward and Sidewise | 





\ _—_—_ 

Insects that outfly man’s most highly 
developed, modern, heavier-than-air craft 
are described by R. E. Snodgrass, of the 
Bureau of Entomology of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in his paper en- 
titled “How Insects Fly,” prepared as 
part of the annual report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Some insects can fly 
backward and sidewise, he states in the 
section of his paper on insects, which 
follows in full text: 

It is not surprising that insects should 
be experts on the wing, considering that 
they have been flying for several hun- 
dred million years, but still we are in- 
clined to marvey when we see them| 
perform feats that are as yet quite im-| 
possible for our newly developed, 
heavier-than-air flying machines. In ad- 
dition to their ability to steer them- 
selves adroitly in forward flight, many | 
insects can go into reverse gear and | 
fly directly backward without altering) 
the position of their bodies, and, more- | 
over, they have also some mechanism | 
of adjustment by which they can fly | 
sidewise, either to the right or left, at) 
right angles to the body axis. The | 
dragon flies are particularly adept in| 
these modes of flight, but many of the| 
smaller insects, such as the flies and | 
bees, are quite equal to the dragon flies 
in being able to dart suddenly to the | 
rearward while the head still} 
points in the direction of the arrested 
forward flight. Reversed and lateral | 
flying are probably controlled also by 
the pleural muscles of the flight mech- 
anism, which alone can give an altered 
or differential action to the wings; but 
it is remarkable that organs so evidently 
fashioned for forward flight as are the 
wings of insects can function efficiently 
for producing motion in other direc- 
tions. 

Ability to Hover 

Still another feat that many insects 
perform on the wing with seeming ease | 
is hovering. Keeping the wings in rapid | 
movement, the insect remains without | 
other motion suspended at one point in| 
the air, even maintaining its position 
in the face of a slight breeze. Pre- | 
sumably, in hovering, the wings are 
vibrated approximately in a horizontal | 
plane, thus creating a region of de- | 
creased air pressure above the body but 
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Floating Lumber to Siberian Pori 





Wide World 


The volume of lumber exported by Soviet Russia to the United 
States during the first ten months of this year is approximately 
10,000,000 board feet greater than the total of 37,936,000 board feet 
received in this country from the same source during the entire 
year of 1929, according to information made available by the Sta- 
tistics Division of the Department of Commerce. 
graph shows a raft of lumber being floated down the Enissei 

River to the port of Igarka, Siberia. 


The above photo- 





‘Pulpwood Imports From Russia 
Increased Over Last Year’s Figures 

Protests Made to Customs Bureau Against Admitting Lum- 
ber From Soviet Because of Convict Labor 


Imports of pulpwood from Soviet Rus- ucts are produced by convict labor. 


not before it. The rate of the wing} sia increased from 6,481 cords valued at(The Bureau has taken the matter un- 
der consideration, but has not yet acted, 
it was added. 


vements then must be just sufficient] $101,213 in the 12 months of 1929 to, 
ng a a balance with the pull of}] 103,598 cords valued at $954,784 up to| 
gravity. A drift on air currents must/ the end of September of this year, ac- 
be counteracted by compensatory changes cording to figures made available by | 
in the angle of the wing vibrations. 0 

Considering how adept are insects 0n/| ment of Commerce Nov. 7 ; 
the wing, it seems certain that they must Lumber imports from Russia, accord- 
have a highly developed “sense” of equi-| ing to preliminary statistics in the Bu-| 


librium. And yet, among the numerous} reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, | 
and diverse sense organs with which in- 
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sects are known to be equipped, organs | at $1,006,506 during the first 10 months!and Domestic 


Most of the lumber exports from Rus- 


|the Statistics Division of the Depart-!sia are from the White Sea area, ac- 
‘cording to the Customs Bureau. 


There is a plentiful supply of timber 


in a broad belt extending across Russia 


from 
have been 47,856,000 board feet valued| stated orally in the Bureau of Foreign 


northwest to southeast, it was 


Commerce. Much of 


to which might be assigned a static func-|of 1930, compared with 37,936,000 board | this, however, is in locations which make 
tion, or the ‘control of balance, have| feet valued at $768,465 during all of last/it difficult, if not impracticable, to ex- 


been found in very few cases, and prin-| year. 


ited powers of flight. Lacking evidence 
rium generally distributed in insects, we 
might suppose that the maintenance of 
balance during flight is an automatic 
reaction through the sense of: sight. 
The writer has found, however, that a 
large swallowtail butterfly is able to fly 
well after having its eyes thoroughly 
blackened with a mixture of glue and 


Bureau, Department of the Treasury, it | 
was stated orally at the -Bureau Nov.} 
22. 
istated, on the allegation that the prod-| 





Assignment of Federal 
Judge to Memphis Urged 


acts to light in a room. (The normal 
butterfly goes at once to a window.) An 
individual thus blindfolded futtered about 
aimlessly in a room with three windows 
on one side, though before, when liber- 
ated, it flew directly to a window. Taken 
out of doors it immediately flew upward 


Tenn., regarding the conduct of Fede 


trict, Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), | 


for the inquiry, stated orally Nov. 22) 


over the roof of a two-story house and 
disppearing over the tops of trees be- 
yond. Clearly this insect did not re- 
quire the use of its eyes to keep itself 
in the proper position for flying. An- 
other individual of the same species was 
able to fly in the normal way when its 
entire head was cut off, though, after 
the manner of insects lacking a brain, it 
had no inclination to do so, except when 
artificially stimulated. When thrown 
inio the air, it fell straight down, but 
the sudden contact with the ground stim- 
ulated it to make a short flight, during 
which it was well able to keep its bal- 
ance. When at rest, it held the wings 
folded above the back in the usual fash- 


ion, though the body tilted somewhat to! a ig aa we a mile . 
one side, a result of the loss of “tonus” President Hoover to Make 


in the muscles always shown by decere- | Appointments in December | 
brated insects. | 


this week. 


clear,up the detail of the inquiry.” 
“Meantime, I am going to call the at-! 


Guardia. “The reason for haste in this! 
is that the statute of limitations is mov- | 
ing against some serious alleged of- 
fenses.” | 





President Hoover devoted Nov. 22 to; 
the writing of his second annual mes-! 
sage to Congress. For the next three} 
or four days, it was explained orally at! 
the White House, the President, to com- 
plete his message, will receive but few 

‘ | official or other callers. | 
All employes of tne State of Illinois| President Hoover, it was said further, 
under control of the Governor have been| will make no appointments until the 
asked by Governor Louis L. Emmerson| convening of Congress on Dec. 1. The| 
to contribute one day’s pay monthly from! Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, it 
December to March to aid in unemploy-| was said, will remain at his present post | 
ment relief, according to a statement| until Dec. 1 when he will take the oath 
issued by the Governor Nov. 21. 


Illinois State Employes 
Asked to Aid Unemployed | 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Noy. 22. 


‘as Senator. | 
Patent A pplications and Grants 
Reach a New H igh Record for Year 








Government’s Revenue $4,000,000: 50,000 Inventions | 
Pass Inspection; 19,000 Trade Marks Issued 





‘ 

y é I : a 69,000. During the period reviewed in 
tive in the history of the Patent Office the report money receipts in the Pat-| 
of the Department of Commerce, the ant Office reachon the record total of | 


number of applications for patents and! ¢@ : Pe 
the money receipts setting new high rec- | $4,000,000, which was $300,000 more! 


ords, the Commissioner ot Patents, 
Thomas E. Robertson, stated in his an- 
nual report, made public Noy. 22. 

The Office granted nearly 50,000 pat- | 
ents and about 19,000 trade marks, Mr. | 
Robertson said. Receipts rose to $4,000,- | 
000. A summary of the annual report, | 4 : 
issued by the Department, follows: over the figure for the fiscal year 1928. 

The fiscal year which ended June 30 last; This means that, each day the Patent 
was the biggest one the Patent Office has | Office disposed of about 5,000 more 
ever’ experienced. Four thousand more|C¢opies than it did two years ago, the 
patent applications were received than|total reaching almost 25,000 for each 
during the previous year, the number|Working day. In addition to these 
reaching a total of 91,000, while the| Printed copies, the office turned. out 


The last fiscai year was the most ac- 


the “peak’”’ year up to that time. 


of patents were disposed of last year, 
according to the report. This repre- 
sents an increase over the previous year 
of 17 per cent, and almost 28 per cent 


‘total number of applications, including | early 1,000,000 photostats. 
As a result of augmented appropria- |, 


trade marks, amounted to nearly 118,000, | _ 
The number of patents granted last|tions by Congress, the report discloses, 
year, the report 


| port 

Protests against imports of lumber!of the area flow north to the seas near 
from Russia have been presented by|the Arctic -circle, avhere ice prevents 
various lumber interests to the Customs] shipping during a large part of the year, 


it because the streams in much 


it was stated. 


These objections are based, it was| Mr, 


LaGuardia Complains 


Of Delay in Public Works 


Treasury delay in undertaking work 


| for which Congress has already appropri- 


ated funds, including the two narcotic 


|than the figure for the preceding year, | 
| 


More than 7,000,000 printed copies | 


} 





! 
| 


eeifian ings at Memphis, | farms and two Federal penal institutions 
Just back from hearings 2 r ral| provided for at the last session is a ma- 


Judge Harry B. Anderson of that dis- | Jor subject of complaint, Representative | 


LaGuardia (Rep.), of New York City, 


of New York City, author of a resolution | stated orally Nov. 


shows, was approxi-|it has been possible to make marked) 


mately 6,000 more than during the pre-| increases in the technical personnel of | 


‘most 50,000. The total number of is-| organize the service 
} sues, including trade marks, etc., was serve the public. 


so as to 


better | 


ceding fiscal period, the total being al-|the Patent Office, and to radically re-| 
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“os. 


He said “not a spade has been turned” 


that he hoped the members of the com-| for the narcotic farms, notwithstanding 
mittee will return to Washington in time} the action of Congress. 
to take testimony of further witnesses | appropriations have been made for re- 
“Then,” he said, “I hope the} pairing the appraisers’ storage ware- 
committee will fix a very early date to|house at New York City, but work on 
that has not been started yet. 


He added that 


“It looks as if the Treasury Depart- 


tention of the Attorney General of the| ment or the Bureau having charge of 
United States to the desirability of the! this work is overawed or overwhelmed by 
immediate assignment.of a Federal judge| the magnitude of the job before it,” Mr. 
to that district and a. similar assignment! LaGuardia continued. 
to it of an assistant attorney general for| has not enough personnel to proceed 
the purpose of going into certain de-| with the work then it should say so. The 
tails of the bankruptcy law,” said Mr. La-| work is going to be done anyway.” 


“If that Bureau 





fit ca 
'| Various Fields Will Be In- 
| 


| 


| 











Study of Failures 


In Business to Be 
Made in Boston 


cluded in Research Plan- 
ned by Department of 
Commerce 





A study of the causes of business fail- 
ures in many fields of business will be 
made in Boston by the Department of - 
Commerce, W. L. Cooper, Chief of the 
‘Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce, said Nov. 23 in a statement is- 
sued by the Department. 

The study, Mr. Cooper said, will in- 
clude all types of business, such as re- 
tailers, wholesalers, manufacturers, real 
estate and construction concerns, and 
wage earners and professional men. The 
ultimate purpose is to reduce the waste 
through failures, he said. The School of 
Law and the Institute of Human Rela- 
tions of Yale University will cooperate 
in the project. 

The statement follows in full text: 


Extension of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s research studies into the causes 
of failure, to include a large and varied 
group of business organizations and 
individuals in the metropolitan dis- 
trict of Boston, is announced by William 
L. Cooper, Director, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

It is proposed to build up a body of 
facts about the many problems arising 
in the conduct of business, the of «hf 


solution of which leads to failure of th 

enterprise, Mr. Cooper stated in an 

nouncing the project. The basic purpose 
of these studies is to assist in the reduc- 
tion of business failures, which have al- 
ways been an important source of waste 
in our production and distribution sys- 
tems. 


Cooperative Study 

The present study is to be carried on 
cooperatively by the Department of Com- 
merce and the School of Law and the 
Institute of Human Relations of Yale 
University. Decision to undertake the 
project was reached after conferences 
in Boston with representative business 
organizations and associations, who re- 
quested the Department to extend its 
examination of the causes of failure to 
that area. 

This is a part of a program being car- 
ried on by the Department as an out- 
growth of the study of failures among 
retail grocers made as a part of the 
Louisville grocery survey, undertaken by 
the Department in 1928. Other cities in 
which studies in the field of business 


| mortality have been conducted by the 


Department in conjunction with local or- 
ganizations and legal authorities are 
Philadelphia, Kansas City and Newark. 


Intensive case studies will be made 
of business failures, going into consid- 
erable detail as to the business practices 
and financial organization, as well as 
personal factors which contributed to 
failure. Business failures and individual 
bankruptcies, that is, wage-earners and 
professtional persons, are to be studied. 
All types of businesses are included— 
retailers, wholesalers, manufacturers, 
real estate concerns, construction enter- 
prises, etc. 

Various Subjects Included 

Some of the subjects upon which de- 
tailed information is to be collected are 
capitalization and sources of capital; 
business organizations used as aids (as- 


| sociations, credit bureaus, etc.); rent and 


operating expense; advertising expendi- 
tures and media; previous business diffi- 
culties of the bankrupt; and a complete 
financial statement of the concern previ- 


}ous to failure. 


A very valuable form of cooperation 


jis to be given by Hon. Arthur Black, 


Hon. Charles C. Cabot and Hon. B. Lor- 
ing Young, the referees in bankruptcy 
in Boston. 


Plans for the survey were worked out 
by Professor Wm. O. Douglas, of Yale 
University, and Dr. W. C. Plummer, of 
the Department of Commerce, and the 
study will be conducted by a field staff 
under their direction. Headquarters are 
being established in the Boston office of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce where Hugh M. Butler, man- 
ager for New England, will lend local 
assistance. 
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White House Conference Adopts 
Definite Program to Aid Children 


Convention Adjourns 


After Agreeing on 19 


Standards for Health and Progress 


Of Youth 


of Nation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


\ 
and all dealings with him should be based , develop further standards; shall encour- 
on the fullest understanding of the|age the establishment of services for 
child.” The program sets up 19 stand-| children, ‘and report to the members of 
ards for the physical, mental, social,| the Conference through the President. 
moral, and economic protection of the If there are from three to five million 
child. Both urban and rura : s 
are taken into account as well as special| believed, who are handicapped in_ the 
emphasis necessary in the services of | ordinary sense of the word, the problem 


1 problems | children in the United States, as it is, 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1930 


Final Figures on Population 
Announced by Census Bureau 


Data for Various States and Outlying Areas, With 
Amount and Rate of Change in Last Ten 
Years, Included in Tabulation 


The following table issued Nov. 22 by the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, shows the population of the United States, by States, as 
finally established and announced by the Bureau. Revised figures are also 
given for all outlying territories and possessions except the Philippine 
Islands. 

Increase, 1920-1930 
1920 Number Per Cent 
105,710,620 17,064,426 16.1 


768,014 


State 
Continental United 
New England: 
Maine 
New Hampshire 


1930 
122,775,046 


797,423 
465,293 


ee eres 


States ... 


” 


29,409 
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child health and protection in Porto Rico, 
the Philippines, and our other insular 
possessions. 

The standards were presented by Sec- 


retary Wilbur, who after their adoption ' 


broadcast them to the American people 
on the National Farm and Home Hour 
presented by the National Broadcasting 
Company at 12:45 p.m. The conference 
agreed that the wording of the stand- 
ards may be edited and put into more 
polished language. As adopted, the 
standards follow in full text: 
> “Every American child has the right 
dio the following services in its develop- 
ment and protection. The conference is 
mindful of the special emphasis needed 
upon these services in child health and 
protection in Porto Rico, the Philippines 
and our other insular possessions. 

“1. Every child is entitled to be under- 
stood, and all dealing with him should 
be based on the fullest understanding of 
the child. 

“2. Every prospective mother should 
have suitable information, medical super- 

visfon during the prenatal period, com- 
petent care at confinement. Every 
mother should have post-natal medical 
supervision for herself and child. 

“3. Every child should receive periodic 
health examinations before and during 
the school period, including adolescence, 
by the family physician, or the school 
or other public physician, and such ex- 
amination by specialists and such hos- 
pital care as its special needs may re- 
quire, 

“4, Every child should have regular 
dental examination and care. 

“5. Every child should have instruc- 
tion in the schools in health and in 
safety from accidents, and every teacher 
should be trained in health programs. 

“6. Every child should be protected 
from communicable diseases to which he 
might be exposed at home, in school or 
at play, and protected from impure milk 
and food. 


* 


Proper Sleeping Rooms 
For Children Urged 


“7. Every child should have proper 
sleeping rooms, diet, hours of sleep and 
play, and parents should receive expert 
information as to the needs of children 
of various ages as to these questions. 

“8. Every child should attend a school 
which has proper seating, lighting, ven- 
tilation and sanitation. For younger 
children, kindergartens and nursery 
schools should be provided to supplement 
home care. 

“9. The school should be so organized 
as to discover and develop the special 
abilities of each child, and should assist 
in vocational guidance; for children, like 
men, succeed by the use of their strong- 
est qualities and special interests. 

“10. Every child should have some 
form of religious, moral and character 
training. 

“11. Every child has a right to a place 
> play, with adequate facilities there- 

. 

“12. With the expanding domain of 
the community’s responsibilities for 
children, there should be proper provi- 
sion for and supervision of recreation 
and entertainment. 

“13. Every child should be protected 
against labor that stunts growth, either 
physical or mental; that limits educa- 
tion; that deprives children of the right 
of comradeship, of joy and play. 

“14, Every child who is blind, deaf, 
crippled, or otherwise physically handi- 
capped should be given expert study 
and corrective treatment where there is 
the possibilty of relief, and appropriate 
development or training. Children with 
subnormal or abnormal mental condi- 
tions should receive adequate study, 
protection, training, and care. Where 
the child does not have these services, 
due to inadequate income of the fam- 
ily, then such services must be provided 
to him by the community. Obviously 

- the primary necessity in protection and 
development of children where poverty 
is an element in the problem is an ade- 
quate standard of living and security 
for the family within such groups. 

“15, Every waif and orphan in need 
must be supported. 

“16, Every child is entitled to the feel- 
ing that he has a home. The extension 
of the services in the community should 
supplement and not supplant parents. 

“17. Children who habitually fail to 
meet normal standards of human be- 
havior should be provided special care 
under the guidance of the school, the 
community health or welfare center or 
other agency for continued supervision 
or, if necessary, control. 

“18. The rural child should have as 
satisfactory schooling, health protection 
and welfare facilities as the city child. 

“4@. In order that these minimum pro- 
tections of the health and welfare of 


of the care of these children becomes 
a major obligation of the Nation, Dr. 
Cc. C. Carstens stated in presenting a 
summary of the reports of the Section 
on the Handicapped Child as chairfhan 
| of the section. 

Although much has already been done 
through public and private service, there | 
are wide areas, especially in the rural | 
sections of our various States, where 
handicapped children in desperate need| 
lack any kind of aid, he said. These 
handicapped children include those deaf' 
and hard of hearing, blind or of weak 
sight, crippled, mentally defective, those 
suffering from tuberculosis, heart dis-| 
ease or parasitic diseases. | 

“Children who are physically or men-! 
tally handicapped are not peculiarly set | 
apart from other children. Their like-| 
nesses to normal children are greater 
than their differences, except that they 
require more intensive application of’ 
medical care and of social, academic and 
vocatfonal training in order tc realize | 
fully their greatest potentialities,” said | 
Dr. Carstens. 


Mothers’ Aid Groups 
Care for 220,000 Children 


“At present,” Dr. Carstens_ stated,! 
“about 220,000 needy children are living | 
in their own homes and cared for by their 
j own mothers through the operation of | 
mothers’ aid laws. This shows a greater 
change in the volume and in the method | 
of child weifare in the past 20 years! 
than occurred in the. preceding century.” 

Mothers’ aid should be everywhere 
j available in fact, as well as in theory, 
and should be extended to include all 
mothers suited to rear their children 
and unable to do so without public aid, 
the chairman said. Public authorities 
and private relief agencies should not 
separate needy children from their fami- 
lies simply because some agency is able 








“ 


and ready to offer free care for the| 
child apart from its home, Dr. Carstens | 


held. 

Although the proportion of children 
| abused or wilfully neglected is small, 
}it meunts in the aggregate into the 
{thousands and every locality has the 
|problem, he stated. Among the more 
}common forms of neglect and abuse 
are failure to provide sufficient food, 
}suitable clothing, proper living condi- 
jtions, needed medical and _ surgical 
treatment, and exposing children to im- 
morality and immoral associations. Few 
sections of the United States are at 
present adequately equipped to deal 
with these deficiencies in child care, the 
doctor asserted. This child neglect, 
both on the part of the family and of 
the community, is ina considerable de- 
gree preventable. 

“On the basis of the best available sta- 
tistics, about 200,000 different delinquent 
children were dealt with in 1928 by va- 
rious courts of this country. This is 
about 1 per cent of the children of juve- 
nile age, but is only a fraction of all de- 
linquents, as many are handled by the 
police and other agencies without re- 
| course to the courts. Because of its ex- 
tent and of its relationship to adult de- 
linquency, the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency becomes of immense impor- 
tance,” Dr. Carstens further stated. 

In order that the needs of these handi- 
capped children may have careful con- 
sideration and may be fully met, Dr. 
Carstens said, it is necessary that there 
shall be a ‘central 
agency closely linked to the Department 
of Public Welfare or one of its divi- 
sions. 

Dr. Carstens explained that the major 
aim of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection in regard 
to handicapped children would be expe- 
dited by the organization of a special 
committee to study the problem. He 
suggested that the committee be spon- 
sored by the Department of Labor and 
that it be composed of representatives 
of the following groups: Industry, com- 
merce, medicine, education and social 
work bodies. 


Value of Popular 


Education Stressed 


The need for coordinated preventive 
work was pointed out by Dr. Samuel 
McC. Hamill in presenting conclusions 
of the Section on Medical Service. There 
is an enormous amount of preventive 
work being carried on by individuals and 
groups which is incomplete and waste- 
ful because it is not coordinated, the 
Committee on Medical Care for Children 
found. There are few communities where 
a complete child health program is be- 
ing carried out, it was asserted. 

There is abundant evidence of lack of 
appreciation of the value of preventive 
measures by the laity, according to the 
Committee. Intensive popular education, 
it believes, is still greatly needed and 
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| 
cence is particularly inadequate and that 
future studies should give special con- 
sideration to these two age periods. 
The social and economic conditions of 
a child’s surroundings may profoundly 


development, and studies beginning with 
clear definitions of terms and definite ob- 
jectives need to be undertaken along this 
line. Mental and emotional factors also 
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| cal appraisal of them. Children must not 
|Be exploited for somebody’s gain, nor 
sacrificed to somebody’s folly, he said. 


“The American people are intensely 


influence both the mental and physical| interested in the welfare of their chil-| 


dren. Loose statements are commonly 
heard that the youth of today are run- 
ning wild, and that agencies for their 


mmd poten Ndi AO&w’MNOOM woHinto 


have an important bearing on physical education and training are ineffectual. 


State coordinating ! 


health, it was pointed out. The doctor 
in particular should try to understand 
the causes of behavior of his patients 
and assist parents to develop a sound 
point of view in regard to the general 
management of the life of their children, 
the Committee reported. 


Examinations Are 


Certain Safeguards 


Opportunity should be afforded every 
child for nutrition which to the best of 
our present knowledge is best for his 
needs, it was suggested. A balanced diet 
and a liberal quantity of milk, eggs, 
fruits, and green vegetables was recom- 
mended. Mothers, moreover, should be 
encouraged to nurse their babies, al- 
though artificial feeding is satisfactory 
in some instances. 

Periodic health examinations consti- 
tute a valuable safeguard to health, 
while the best treatment for disease, 
which influences’ detrimentally the 
growth and development of children, is 
prevention, in the view of this Com- 
mittee. 

High infant and maternal mortality 
and disability were deplored by the Com- 
mittee on Prenatal and Maternal Care, 





which concluded through its studies that 


these casualties can be reduced by ade- 
quate maternal care, the universal ap- 
plication of our 
knowledge, and adequate care for ma- 
ternity cases in the home and hospitals 
with segregated maternity 
which should be available in every urban 
and rural community. 

Nurses and midwives constitute an 


present obstetrical] United States is too low for proper and 


service—/ings of his section’s committee on milk 


The studies made for this Conference | 
give no ground for such pessimism. The | 
{problems which youth face are trying, 
and have many new phases due to the, 
rapidity of social changes. However, 
agencies for child education and training 
are in general alert and managed by 
j;competent self-sacrificing men and 
women,” Dr. Kelly stated. 

_ The church holds an important place 
in any program of educating and train- 
ing the child, he averred. Without re- 
gard to denominational creed, he said, 
the church is contributing strongly to 
the controlling conceptions of personal 
life and social purpose which underlie 
Western civilization. 

Further improvement in the public, 
health and quality supervision of the} 
milk supply of this country is needed 
to supplement marked improvement in} 
the sanitary quality of milk brought| 
about during the past several years by| 
the agricultural and public health| 
agencies, it was stated by Surgeon Gen-! 
eral Hugh S. Cumming, chairman of the | 
Section on Public Health Service and 
Administration, in presenting his report. | 


Greater Consumption 
Of Milk Encouraged | 


| 
The consumption of fluid milk in the 


1 








economical human nutrition, Chairman | 


Cumming said in pointing out the find-| 
production and control. “This country 
is far below the optimum daily consump- 
tion of milk for the normal child,” he 


Plans to Combat 


Narcotic Traffic’ 


Special Corps Organized to 
Check Smuggling on Mexi- 
can Border and Pacific 


Organization of a special corps of cus- 
toms agents to combat smuggling of | 
narcotics along the Pacific coast was an-| 
nounced orally Nov. 21 by the Commis- | 
sioner of Customs, F. X. A. Eble. 

The group will be under the direction 
of M. L. Hanks, who, it was stated, has 
been throughly trained in the particular 
type of work which he is to do. It was 
iexplained that there have been indica-| 
| tions of increased effort on the part of 

smugglers along the west coast and the 

| operation now to be carried by the Bu- 
| reau of Customs is designed to meet the 
, anticipated plans of the smugglers. 

The Bureau did not disclose details of 
the information which it was said to 
| have respecting the smugglers’ plans 
further than to say the special agents’ 
| group was ready to act on the west coast ; 
j}and along the Mexican border against} 
alleged runners of opium and other nar-| 
| cotic drugs. 

Plans of the Bureau of Customs call 
‘for designation of a coordinator to keep; 
in touch with all Federal agencies en-| 
gaged in prevention of law violation on 
| importation of commodities or persons | 
| into the United States. This will bring) 
together information obtained by either 
the customs, immigration, prohibition or | 
narcotic agencies. 





Arthur Moore Appointed | 
To Denver Land Office | 


The successor of Ralph S. Kelley, as 
|chief of the field division of the General 
| Land Office at Denver, will be Arthur 
, Moore, who for 612 years has been chief 
| of the field division of the Salt Lake City 
| office, the Commissioner of the General 
| Land Office, Charles C. Moore, announced 
orally Nov. 22. Mr. Moore’s appointment 
|is effective at once. The Denver office 
|has charge of Colorado and Wyoming. 
The irrigation engineer at Salt Lake City, 
| Archie Ryan, will temporarily fill the of- 
fice left vacant by Mr. Moore, it was 
, stated. 








Secretary Lamont Opposes 
Domestic Silver Conference | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| ounces, probably 500,000,000, to be used 
for rehabilitation and construction work. | 
This project, Mr. Pittman has said, con- 
, templates an agreement against the; 
dumping of foreign silver stocks and the| 
restoration to a normal basis of the 
price of silver. 

At the same time, the Pittman plan 
| proposes greatly to increase the pur- 
| chasing power of China, India and South 
American countries where silver is still 
the chief monetary unit. The consump- 
| tion power of these countries, he says, | 
|has been greatly reduced by the low! 
value of silver. 





‘Effect of Depression 
On Health of Nation 


|New York Department Fears 
More Sickness and Death 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
in part by an increase in the efficiency 
and scope of public health, medical and 
| social welfare services. 

With reference to the problems that 
must be met in health programs, it can 
be said that when the history of this 
period shall have been written it will 
;contain no more brilliant page than that 
which recounts the accomplishments of 
medical science in the prevention of 
disease and the prolongation of human 
lilfe. Rather than a complacency be- 
cause of the glories of the past, how- 
ever, let us study the problems of the 
present and the future. 

First among these is the need for con- 
tinued research to extend present knowl- 
edge of vital processes and of their 
impairment by various environmental 
influences. The great objective of pres- 
ent-day public health is not so much to 
extend the life span as to increase effi- 
ciency through the prevention of sick- 
ness and the promotion of physical well- 
being. 

In health administration the impor- 
tant need today is to provide in every 
community the type of health service 
now available in a few. Especially in 
rural sections, the need for extension of | 
health departments is particularly im- 
portant. 

Although all cities are provided with 
some type of health department, the 
efficiency of a vast majority of these 
leaves much to be desired. Part-time 
service, untrained directing personnel, 
insecurity of appointment because of 
the infikuence of local political control 
make it obvious that major advances 
should be madé in municipal health ad- 
ministration. 

In every community there should be 
an efficient health department under full 
time, trained direction with competent 
personnel and adequate budget, such as 
is now available in an occasional county 
and in a small minority of cities. 

Another need is better medical treat- 
ment as a means of disease prevention 
among the population as a whole. 
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Consolidation of Army and Navy . | 
Under One Department Proposed — 


Representative Williamson Announces He 
Will Introduce Bill in Next Congress 
To Create Secretary of Defense 


A measure to consolidate the Army 
and the Navy into a Department of 


| Defense, with a Secretary of Defense 


and Undersecretaries of War, of Navy, 
and of Aviation, is being drafted for 
introduction as soon as Congress as- 
sembles, Representative Williamson 
(Rep.), of Rapid City, S. Dak., chair- 
man of the House Committee on Expen- 
ditures in the Executive Departments, 
stated orally Nov. 22. He:is working 
on the details of the bill as the result 
of months of study, he said, adding that 
it will differ from past proposals on 
the subject. 

The thought back of this, Mr. William- 
son explained, is that the Nation can 
save a vast amount of duplication in the 
two departments, the Departments of 


| War and Navy, An the construction of 


guns, and in other activities, and can 
make savings in dollars and cents in 
efficiency of the air services of the mil- 


| itary and naval establishments. 


“T believe unification of these services 


| will result in a great amount of saving 


to the Government and the taxpayers 
of the country,” he said, and added that, 


The President's Day | 


At the Executive Offices 
Nov. 22 


9:45 a. m.—The Secretary of War, 
Patrick J. Hurley, called to discuss 
routine matters, 

10 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
worked on his annual message to Con- 
gress. 

12 m.—Lt. Col. U. S. Grant 3rd, 
Director of Public Buildings and Pub- 
lic Parks, called to discuss the public 
building program for the District of 
Columbia. 

12:30 p. m.—The Secretary of Com- 
merce, Robert P. Lamont, called to 
discuss routine matters of his depart- 
ment with the President. 

1 p. m.—Representative Griggs 
(Dem.), of Galveston, Tex., called to 
present to the President on behalf of 
the City of Galveston a Thanksgiving 
gift, made from cotton grown in Texas, 
in the form of a ship surmounted by a 
likeness of a turkey. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged in the 
preparation of his annual message to 
Congress. 





in his opinion, it will result in more effi- 
ciency and better cooperation between 
the Army and the Navy and aviation by 
having a unified command and operation, 

“I am, of course, not unaware of the 
natural objections of both the Army 
and the Navy nor am I unmindful of the 
preceding studies that have been made 
by military committees of the House 
and Senate and of special committees 
created by executive action,” Mr. Wil- 
liamson asserted. “Study of the whole 
problem for many months, however, has 
convinced me,” he explained, “that uni- 
fication would benefit the Government in 
finally developing a real defensive arm 
and at a lower cost to the taxpayers of 
the country. 

“T hope to have the bill I am work- 
ing on ready to introduce by the open- 
ing day of the session of Congress,” he 
said. 

There is no separate or distinct avia- 
tion corps whose duty it is to defend 
our shores from encroachments of for- 
eign powers and the air force is largely 
defective, he said, because of the division 
of the Army and Navy with no one arm 
in control of air defense. Mr. Williamson 
averred he could not see any possibility 
of developing the air service to real ef- 
ficient basis until it stands out as @ 
separate and distinctive service of de- 
fense. 

Most of the bills introduced in the 
past in Congress have undertaken to 
set up a new organization: detail for 
the Air Service and these details of the 
organization, except the setting up of 
the Department of Defense in a general 
way, he said, should not be undertaken 
by this committee. “Our bill would unify 
and set up the divided services and leave 
the reorganization details to the Presi- 
dent and a future Congress to deal with. 

It is very much in principle like the 
consolidation of the appropriation func- 
tions in the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, he said. By bringing all 
the appropriations responsibility into 
that unified Committee, hundreds of 
thousands, even millions of dollars, have 
been saved for t people of this 
country, he said. “I believe,” he added, 
“that similar economies could be ef- 
fected by this unifying of the Depart- 
ments of the Government that deal with 
the same general subjects into a De- 
partment of Defense.” 





Statler 
MEANS MORE THAN 


HERE'S -such.-genaine 

thoughtfulness for-your 
fort — and so many conven- 
iences in all our houses—that 
each stay in a Statler is an extremely agreeable experienca, 
Awaiting your requests for service are attentive employees; 
trained, courteous and helpful. In a wide variety of restaurants is 
food of the highest quality, skillfully prepared and graciously 

served. 


Rooms are colorful — furnished in the modern-mode,.And 


should be undertaken, while the assist- 
ance of the lay press is regarded as es- 
sential. The cooperation of the general 
practitioner should also be sought. 


children may be everywhere available, 
there should be a district, county or com- 
munity organization for health education 


and welfare, with full-time officials, co- 
ordinating with a state-wide program 
which will be responsive to a nation-wide 
service of general information, statistics 
and scientific research. This would in- 
clude: 

“(a) Trained, full-time public health 
officials with public health nurses, sani- 


More definite knowledge should be ob- 
tained of the extent of bad body me- 
chanics or posture, and the practice of 
oral hygiene and reparative dentistry 
should be continued and extended as well 
as intensive experimental and clinical 
work on a large scale, the Committee 
believes. 


important agency in maternal care, it/continued, “and health agencies, both 
was pointed out, In certain localities | official and voluntary, should more ac- 
racial and economic conditions still|/tively encourage greater use of high-| 
make midwives a necessity, and more ad-| quality milk as a nutritional and health! 
equate provision for their training and | protective program. 
| supervision should be provided. There|tion available indicates that approxi- 
is a special need for better training of} mately one quart of milk is desirable 
nursing instructors, the Committee be-| daily for the average growing child; but! 
lieves. , noth the average child receives considerably | 
Adequate medical education is funda-| less than this amount. 
mental to any program of maternal care| “Jt is fundamental that all milk sup-'! 
and the Committee recommended specif-| plies should be surveyed and rated as 
ically: A more thorough correlation of} frequently as practicable. and the Com- 


The best informa-! 


tary inspection and laboratory workers. Curricula of schools for physicians, 


“(b) Available hospital beds, 

“(c) Full-time public welfare services 
for the relief and aid of children in spe- 
cial need from poverty or misfortune, 
for the protection of children from abuse, 
neglect, exploitation or moral hazard. 

“(d) The development of voluntary or- 
ganizations of children for purposes of 
instruction, health and recreation through 
private effort and benefaction. When 
possible, existing agencies should be co- 
ordinated. 


Standards to Test 
Efficiency of Services 

“It is the purpose of this Conference 
to establish the standards by which the 
efficiency of such services may be tested 
in the community and. to develop the cre- 
ation of such services, These standards 
are defined in many particulars in the 
Reports of the Committees of the Con- 
ference. The Conference recommends 
that the Continuing Committee to be ap- 


dentists, nurses, and physical therapists 
vary greatly and often inadequate atten- 
tion is given preventive measures. The 
school heads, it was recommended, should 
consider the adequacy of their curricula. 
The committee emphasizes its convic- 
tion that in every activity for children 
measures for safeguarding their health 
are of great importance, are often neg- 
lected, and should always be provided 
under competent medical supervision. 


Knowledge Varies 


In Child Development 


Dr. Hamil] brought out the point that 
knowledge of the growth and develop- 
ment of children is extensive in some 
respects and meager in others. It is im- 
portant, in the estimation of the Com- 
mittee on Growth and Development, to 
recognize the gaps which exist and to 
admit ignorance, rather than to “theorize 
with unwarranted assurance.” The com- 
mittee found, Dr, Hamill said, 


obstetrical teaching with the basic sci- 
ences, 
wholly under the control of medical 
‘ schools, 


correlated practical teaching in maternal 
and infant care. Personal supervision 
by an obstetrical teacher of all home de- 
liveries by students. 


Effects of Social 
Changes on Youth 


: The American home is undergoing fun- 
damental changes, and powerful forces 
affecting youth are springing up, car- 
rying immeasurable potentialities for 
good, and evil as well, Dr. F. J. Kelly, 
chairman of the Section on Education 
and Training, stated in giving his report 
before the Conference. 

The radio, the movie, the magazine— 
these and many others offer thrills to 
youth on any level he may choose, from 





that | the basest to the most sublime, he said. | 


pointed by the President from the Con-| knowledge of the processes of growth | All such infiuences are so definitely edu- 


eement has not been reached; shall| weeks of life and the period of adoles- | not shirk its responsibility for a criti- 


ie shalt study points upon which] and development during the first few | cative for good and ill that society may 


mittee is of the opinion that the general | 


Enlargement of women’s clinics} market milk should be pasteurized before | 


it is consumed,” he said. Attention was 


. Residence of medical students | called to the outstanding achievement | 
in such women’s clinics where they may|the Federal Department of Agriculture | 
for a sufficient length of time receive| attained through its interest in the de- | 


velopment of accredited herds through- 
out the country. 


|Public Health Studies 
In Medical Schools 


A true test or measure of the suc- 
cessful operation of a city health depart- 
ment consists in the lowering of in- 
fant mortality and the improvement of 
the health level of the child and of the 
community, Dr. Cumming said. The sole 
and indispensable agency of health 
throughout the country for rural com- 
munities is the local full-time health or- 
ganization as now promoted, and to a 
degree supported, by Federal grants in 
aid through State Department of Health 
| to individual counties. 


| “One of the most significant trends in 


providing trained health personnel is to | 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 


| It has become trite to say that the) 


;poor and the rich receive satisfactory | 


medical care leaving the great group in| 
the middle-income class with inadequate | 
service. | 

Community hospitals are becoming in- | 
creasingly important in the development | 
of preventive treatment programs, and 
the ownership and operation of hos- 
pitals is thus more and more a public 
responsibility. | 

The pressing problem of the future is 
to provide not only for preventive serv- 
ices through more efficient health depart- 
ments, but for treatment services 
through community hospitals and dis- 
pensaries in which the physician will be 
compensated for the service he renders; 
in which the patient will need to pay 
only for that part of the cost he is able 
to bear; and for which the community 
through taxes will bear the remainder of 
the cost of such services. 


Correction in Tariff Case 
Involving Sodium Nitrite 


In the issue of Nov. 21, page 1, col- 
umn 4, it was incorrectly stated in a 
story under the caption “Powers of Tar- 
iff Body to Be Tested,” that the United 
States Customs Court.would hear a case 
involving a protest of duties levied on 
the importation of sodium nitrate. 

The case, it should have been stated, 
‘involves sodium nitrite, and not nitrate. | 

The arguments on this protest filed | 
by the Norwegian Nitrogen Products 
Company will be heard in Washington 
on Nov. 24, 
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every one boasts its private bathroom — circulating icowater—> 
a luxuriously comfortable bed with an inner-spring heir ma® 
tress — bed-head reading lamp — and full-length mirror. 

Then every Statler room assures you of comforts you don’t 
usually associate with hotels: such as radio reception, a news- 
paper under your door every morning, and access to a fine library. 


These conveniences, backed by 


Statler Service and the Statler 


policy of your satisfaction guaranteed, all combine to. make 
“Statler mean more than just ‘hotel’,” 


Fized, unchanging rates are 
posted in every Statler room 


HOTELS | 
STATLER 


BOSTON: 
BUFFALO 


CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 
$T. LOUIS 


NEW YORK 
(Hotel Pennsylvania] 
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|Army’s Present " 
Ration System 
Meets Success 


Res 4 CRAY 2920) THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Navy to Develop : r | 


Planning and Control of 
: More Efficient 


| PUBLIC WORKS 
Fighting Craft 


Report of the Committee on Recent Economic Changes of 
The President’s Conference on Unemployment 

Specialists Study to Evolve 

Types of Ships Which 


By Leo Wolman 
of the 

Will Be Most Effective 

Under London Treaty 


Packing Houses | | 
For Reindeer in| a salads hesitate | 


Alaska Planned 


Rapid Development of Herds | 
Creates Need for Large 
Plants, According to Sec- 
retary of Interior 


Annual Report of Quarter- 
master General Outlines 
Commissary Methods and 
Other Activities 


National Buréau of Economic Research, Inc. (wha made the survey on which 


the report was based). 
Naina bates ARTICLE XV * 


Planning and Procedure A ps rn to eeeteee ee pop 
7 > wy ; i : : , ‘lems which have arisen out of the rapid | 
(CONTROL, for whatever purpose, involves foresight and planning. It the |increned of relndeer hetda fk Aluska Kas: 


|“ purpose of a program for the control of public works is occasional | pean appointed by Secretary of the Inte- 
' acceleration, or a temporary increase in the volume of construction, this | rior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, according to a 
|control can be best. achieved by. having available adequate financial re- ‘statement just issued at the Depart- 
| serves, the appropriate engineering plans and specifications, and the ad-| ment. The purpose Of the examination, | 
ministrative facilities essential to an expanded and accelerated program of |it was explained, is to make it, possible 
construction. It is clear that such requirements are not peculiar to a ie = eigen ieee ee toe 
. . - si to regulariz business. , placed on @ logical and sound fo is 
program of coptees % —_— ; ~ . perenne and a ee + The full text of the statement follows: | 
On the contrary, the creation and maintenance of proper financial re- Seeretatyt titer las seecinied « cota 

| serves, the forward planning of permanent improvements, and the existence mittee to advise him with relation to | 
of the necessary administrative machinery are the requisite elements of | poundaries, carrying capacities and range | 
| any sound system of public administration. To the extent, then, that local, rules, and disputed ownership and other | 
State and Federal governments of this country show increasing preoccupa- | problems which have arisen from the | 
|tion with the problems of planning and financing public works, with the rapidly increasing reindeer herds of | 
'end in view of achieving sound and economical administration, the way is Alaska. The members of that committee | is elastic and permits the company com- 
' paved for the control of public construction in the interest of stabilizing ate: Senator John B. Kendrick of Wyo-| ; Sear er ; J | mander to purchase for his men articles, 
employment as well. ming, Representative Scott Leavitt of | |ineluding fresh vegetables, not found in 

The effective use of these instruments of control, however, depends on ee we acer its Desdnant United States Bureau of Public Roads. | the Army commissary. 
° rah. ° . 3: harles P. Siss 2 . ° 3 j Nn 

the state of mind of thousands of administrative officers throughout the oF Justice. ” A section of the circular road built by the United States Bureau ‘ Ps rt eee om any See 
country, and on the traditional procemure employed in undertaking perma- of Public Roads at its experimental station, Arlington, Va., for including reports Pp , Say’ . 


The purpose of the present examina- , : Ag hy r ; Witt in his report, “indicate continued 
use in testing highway building materials is shown above. The a eee pores 
{ 


The Army’s present ration is meeting 
with “most gratifying success,” States 
the Quartermaster General, Maj. Gen. 
John L. De Witt, in his annual report for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1980, to 
ithe Secretary of War just made public 
\by the Department of War. 


The present ration was put into opera- 
tion in the Army by an Executive Order 
issued by President Coolidge in 1927, 
| which increased the ration allowance to 
\the soldiers. The ration is made up of 
components of nearly every article of 
food, and its value is computed on these 
components, it was explained at the De- 
partment of War. The crde?, it Was said, 


Attempting to employ the limited ton- 
* wage available under the London Treaty 
' in the niost effective manner, naval spe- 
cialists are conducting extensive studies 
6f the destroyer and subniarine needs 
in anticipation of future ship construc- 
tion, it has just been stated orally at 
fhe Department of the Navy. 

Recommendation that a small number 
of destroyers and submarines be con-| 
structed during the next year was made 
recently by Representative Britten 
(Rep.), of Chicago. Ill., chairman of the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Whether tentative plans for these proj- 
ects were included in the contemplated 
one-year program which has been pre- 
ared, Mr. Britten would not say, fol- 
owing a conference Nov. 19 with 
Charles Francis Adams, the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Size Is Greatest Problem 

A large number of destroyers will be- 
come over age by 1932, the Department 
records show, and nota single new de- 
stroyer has been built since 1921. The 
United States, as well as Great Britain 
and Japan, is over the treaty limit in 
submarine tonnage, but this country Is 
allowed to lay down a total of 39,930 
tons before the agreement expires Dec. 
31, 1936. 

With tonnage limited in both cate- 
gories, the outstanding problem facing 
naval designers is that of determining 
the most efficient size for each type of 
ship, it was pointed out at the Depart- 
ment. The following information was 
made available at the Department: 

While new submarines of the “V” 
type have been constructed recently, the 


>» 


nent improvements. In the near future 
such eontro] as is contemplated must be 
accomplished within the existing frame- 
work of public administration, The army; 
jof public officials, whose daily activities 
‘naturally affect the planning of public 
construction, is on the whole less con- 
cerned with what it regards as distant 
eventualities, like widespread unemploy- 
ment, than with the routine task in hand. 

The structure and function of Ameri- 
can local, State and Federal govern- 
ments are the result of a long and slow 
process of development, which has been 
the product more of chance and tradi- 
tion than of planning. Under the most 
favorable circumstances, then, a public 
works program is bound to encounter 


tion into the reindeer situation in Alaska, ; D and growing satisfaction with the qual- 
ican ¢ities have outgrown their political is to make it possible that the reindeer test road was recently inspected by delegates. to the Sixth Inter- ity, quantity ‘and variety of food fur- 
national Read Congress. 


boundaries. Actual extension of the geo- industry should be placed on a logical | nished, and the contentment and im- 
proved welfare of the troops are attrib- 
uted by the inspectors as being in large 
measure due to the improved ration.” 

An authorized summary of the report 
follows: 


The actual commissioned strength vf 
;the Quartermaster Corps on June 30, 
| 1930, was 767 officers, leaving 23 vacan- 
| eles existing on that date. Of the actual 
istrength, 712 officers were assigned to 
| Quartermaster Corps duties and 55 were 
detached from other than Quartermaster 
Corps duties. Maj. Gen. B. F. Cheatham 
was relieved as Quartermaster General 
by expiration of detail on Jan. 17, 1930, 


: ; s and sound foundation. It will be re- 
graphical area of the city, through the called that the Government in 1891 in- 
pressure of population, has resulted in| troduced from Asia 10 reindeer which. | 
imposing on the area a variety of political, to that time, were not known on the | 
jurisdictions, with diverse powers of gov- American side of Bering Strait. The 
E ae Se total importation from Siberia amounted 
ernment, whose unification for purposes! ¢5 1.280 by 1901. They have been dis- 
of administration may be regarded as a_ tributed among the natives up and down 
slow and painful process. Probably the the west coast of Alaska to locations 
most striking illustration of this condi-: #5 far north as Point Barrow. The na- 
tion is the City of Chicago tives. mostly Eskimo, proved themselves 
a ; ae capable of developing herds and the re- 
Extracts from the report of the J. L.| sult is that there probably are at the 
Jacobs Company for the Advisory Board present time 1,000,000 reindeer in this | 
of Estimate and Apportionment, Chi-, #@a-, They have brought food and fur 
PP ; , clothing in plenty to the people of these 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Complete Data on Construction 


To Be Available for First Time 


Census Bureau to Issue Press Releases as Soon as Parts 


United States has not developed a new 
destroyer design since the World War. 
All existing destroyers are of the pre- 
war style, having been built from plans 
évolved in 1916. 

Requirements in both submarines and 
destroyers have been changed since the 
war as a result of naval lessons learned 
at that time, and also as a result of pro- 
visions of the London Treaty. : 

No funds for construction are avail- 
able, but the Navy has been authorized 
for many years to build 12 additional 
destroyers. These ships were included 
in the act of Aug. 29, 1916, along with 
one transport, two fleet submarines, and 
an experimental submarine. 

Four-inch Guns Largest 

Armament allowed for destroyers un- 
der the treaty includes guns up to 5.1} 
inches in caliber, but all existing de- 
stroyers in service carry no guns in ex- 
cess of four inches. 

The largest American destroyers are 
of 1,051 tons, but under the treaty 16 
per cent of the total tonnage can be 
built to displace 1,850 tons and the re- 
maining 84 per cent is limited to 1,500 
tons. Great Britain possesses some de- 
stroyers of 1,530 tons, while Japan’s 
largest displaces 1,700 tons. The Japan- 
ese have several destroyers carrying 5.1- 
inch guns, although the British ships do 
not carry guns in excess of 4.7 inches. 

Designs for destroyers which are re- 
ceiving consideration embody tentative 
specifications which will give the best 
defense against submarines and the best 
protection for the fleet possible under the 
treaty. ‘Submarine designs being stud- 
ied have been drawn up in an effort to 
strike a mean bettveen the large V- 
boats, which vary in tonnage between 
1,910 and 2,730 tons, and the smaller 
790-ton S-boats. 

The principal difficulty in the submarine 
problem is the effort to get as large a 
number of ships as possible and _ still 
have them of the most efficient size. 
Treaty limitations specify that subma- 
rines shall not exceed 2.000 tons each: 
except that each nation may have three 
submarines not in excess of 2,800 tons. 
The United States already has these 
three ships. 

A design calling for about 1,200 tons 
has been evolved during the submarine 
study, but the size of the projected de- 
stroyers has not been definitely deter- 
mined. It is expected that new de- 
storyers will be larger than the 1916 
vessels and will approximate the heavier 
foreign ships. 

Allocation Study First 

How best to allocate the 116,429 tons 
of destroyers which can be eonstructed 
is the problem which must be solved 
first in the destroyer studies. While the 
United States had 290,304 tons of this 
category on the Register at the start 
of the calendar year, a considerable 
number of destroyers has been decom- 
missioned and stricken from the Regis- 
ter since the treaty was negotiated. In- 
stitution of the new operating plan for 
the fleet resulted in the decommission- 
ing of a large number of destroyers, in- 
cluding the four carrying 5-inch guns. 

Definite decisions concerning the 
types of destroyers and submarines 
which can be built in conformity with 
treaty provisions are expected to be 
made in the near future, so that the 
Navy’s needs can be outlined to Con- 
gress at the brief Winter session, 
Representative Britten has planned to; 
submit a bill authorizing construction 
of new Navy ships. 


Wreath Ceremonies 
For Unknown Soldier 


Practice May Be Abandoned 
For Foreign Visitors 

The United States has informed Great 
Britain that it has no objection to dis- 
continuing the practice of having dis- 
tinguished visilors lay wreaths on the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier, provided 
the inquiries which Great Britain is 
making of other nations shows that they 
also approve the move. 


obstacles and limiting factors inherent 
in the prevailing systems of public ad- 
ministration. 


Interest of Officials 
In Specific Projects 


Public officials, while they show con- 
cern over the problems of general busi- 
ness and employment stabilization, are 
naturally more involved with the details 
of procedure and administration encoun- 
tered in specific .projects. A national 
canvass of the opinions of some 5,000 
public and quasi-public officials, under- 
taken in the last six months of 1929 by 
the Division of Building and Housing 
ot the United States Department of 
Commerce, shows only an occasional at- 
tempt to control the volume of public 
construction in the interests of either 
cyclical or 
employment. 

More than 2,000 officers—city, 
and State engineers and school superin- 
tendents, city comptrollers, city and 
regional planning commissions, secre- 
taries of builders’ exchanges and of local 
building trades councils, local chapters 
ot the Associated General Contractors, 
and university and college presidents 
replied to the questionnaires of the De- 
partment of Commerce. In the vast ma- 
jority of cases, the public official dis- 
plays only slight interest in control, and 
has obviously had little experience in its 
use. The retardation and acceleration of 
public construction, when they are prac- 
ticed, are due to considerations other 


than the desire for stable employment. 


Renlies like the following are typical 
of those received from all parts of the 
country: 
co Most of our improvements are 
started by public demand, which looks 
with impatience on any delay in the 
prosecution of the work, once the 
initiatory steps have been taken and the 
funds provided. For this reason any 
cyclical control of this construction is 
impracticable.” 
_ “New construction depends on bond 
issues which are usually voted during 
boom periods. Work is done after bond 
issue. Repair and maintenance work 
must be done during Summer vacations. 
If it can t: done in slack season, that 
time is chosen.” 

“We build and repair as needed. We 
think any other reason unbusinesslike. 
We do not believe it would be more than 
a drop in the bucket in solving unem- 
ployment conditions.” 


Bond Issues Defeated 
During ‘Hard Times’ 


“We repair and construct buildings 
only when such work is necessary, and 
without consideration of business de- 
pression.” 

“There is a natural reaction favorable 
to acceleration during prosperous times.” 

“There is a tendeney on the part of 
the public to refuse approval of building 
projects in time of depression and to 
approve them in time of prosperity. On 
all building projects requirintg bond is- 
sues, it has been necessary to have a 
favorable vote of the electors. As a 
consequence of this, the. best time for 
construction of public buildings, that is, 
during depression when men need work, 
is the time when an issue of the sort 
would be defeated.” 

“I find a tendency to postpone new 


since} construction and repairs because of hard 


times. I think this is a mistaken policy 
for work that must be done. The re- 
luetance is due to an unwillingness to 
raise the tax rate.” 

“Frankly, depression or boom has not 
entered into our building plans.” 

_In a substantial number of cases va- 
rious public works officials indicate an 


interest in the problem of regulariza- | 


tion and profess to exercise a measure 
of control over their own construction 
programs. It is clear, however, from 
the context of their statements and 
from the evidences of control which 
they adduce, that actual practice falls 
considerably short of a planned pro- 
gram of public construction. Seasonal 
control appears, in nearly all instances, 
to consist in delaying projects until 
weather conditions are favorable, and 
thus concentrating construction in sharp 
seasonal peaks. Only in rare instances, 
where local governments have 


seasonal regularization of 


county 


cago, January, 1929, follow: 

“One of the fundamental reasons for 
the confused administrative and recur- 
ring serious fiscal problems of the local 
government in Chicago and in Cook 
County is the extreme decentralization 
of local government. No commanity 
in this country presents a greater com- 
plexity and multiplicity of political 
units. 

“Within the City of Chicago there 
are some 31 distinct and independent 
local governments. In addition there 
are at least six semi-independent tax- 


levying agencies, the tax levies of which } 
are spread by some of these local gov- 


erning bodies. 

“In Cook County outside of the City 
of Chicago there are approximately 380 
additional local independent and semi- 
governmental agencies. 


Lack of Coordination 
Among Tax Levying Bodies 


“In addition to the city government there. Already some of the Eskimo have | 


far northern areas. 
Herding in Interior 


Most of these reindeer are in the nar- | 


row belt lying along the extensive coast 
of Alaska. The reason for this is that 
the natives, before the deer came, sub- 
sisted chiefly by fishing and because of 
this lived along the coasts. 


deer, however, that some of the most 
available lands have been stocked to 
their capacity, and range problems have 
developed. Reindeer raising, likewise, 
has become a business comparable to 
cattle raising in the early West, and is 
demanding organization on a new basis. 

Ernest Waiker Sawyer, representing 
the Department of the Interior, last Sum- 
mer went to Alaska, covering the rein- 
deer area by airplane and visiting many 
of the villages that formed headquarters 
for this new livestock industry. The 
grass and moss upon which the animals 
subsist is abundant in great areas of 
the interior, and deer are being moved 


So great! 
have grown the numbers of these rein- | 


| 


embracing the entire area of the City;@bandoned their homes on the Arctic} 


of Chicago, there are a number of in- 
dependent and semi-independent tax 
levies and governing bodies embracing 
the Chicago area in whole or in part. 


" : -« ' 
These independent and semi-independ- 


coast, migrating to interior points, and 
taking up permanent residence and more 
are to follow. The development of the 
reindeer industry in interior Alaska de- 
pends largely upon accelerating this 


ent local governments with tax-levying Movement and upon developing the pos- | 


powers include the county government, 
the sanitary districts of Chicago, the 
Chicago Board of Education, the Chi- 
eago Library Board, the Municipal Tu- 
berculosis Sanitarium, the Fourth Re- 
serve District, 20 independent park dis- 
tricts, two mosquito abatement. dis- 
tricts, and two operating and six non- 
operating townships. While the inde- 
pendent park districts do not overlap 
each other, between them all they em- 
brace almost the entire area of the city. 

«s * * The administration of the func- 
tions of local government in Chicago and 
Cook County is thus divided among the 
415 or more of the independent or semi- 
independent governments, each having 
a tax levy and borrowing powers. With 
the increases in the number and growth 
of some of these independent local gov- 
ernments, there have necessarily ensued 
considerable duplication and overlapping 
in certain activities and lack of coordi- 
nation in others. 

“The planning, design, and construc- 
tion and maintenance of extensive pub- 
lie works and of surface and under- 
ground improvements are similarly dif- 
fused. Annual expenditures now total- 
ing over $1,000,000 dollars for these pur- 
poses are made with little or no coordi- 
nated planning. Separate engineering, 
designing and construction and repair 
forces are maintained by the independ- 
ent agencies. 


Duplication of Effort 
In Public Improvement 
“An example of the duplication that 


exists is the comparatively recent ven-| 
i ture 


of the sanitary district into the 
public health work in the same territory 
served by the Health Department of the 
City of Chicago and the health services 
of other municipalities within the coun- 
try. 

“Multiplicity of local governing bodies 
has also brought with it lack of coordina- 
tion in the issues of bonds and spread- 
ing of special assessments in the same 
er adjacent governing units. 

“The undertaking of public improve- 
ments with little reference to the ex- 
tent or time of payment and retirement 
of bonds and the sources of revenue 
available and expected ultimately to 
finance such retirement, has not only 
brought on financial crises among some 
of the local governments, but many nec- 
essary improvements have been set back 
because of unwillingness on the part 
of the taxpayers to burden themselves 
further without some assurance that the 
expenditure of public monies for such 
improvement will be along sound and 
economical lines.” 


New Regulations on Coca 
Leaf Importation Issued 


sibilities of utilizing these ranges. Their 
use, it is held, may turn out of benefit 
to individuals from the States possess- 
ing the pioneering spirit of earlier days. 

Reindeer breed so rapidly and depend- 
ably that it is estimated that a herd of 


| 


| 
1 
' 


1,000,000 may provide 300,000 individuals | 


a year for slaughter and still maintain 
its number. Mr. Sawyer believes that 
Alaska is now ready to yield that num- 
ber of reindeer carcasses every year. 
Some tens of tnousands of reindeer 


| 


carcasses are now being shipped to the | 


States every Summer, chiefly from the 
Seward Peninsula. 
that the proper method for utilizing this 
store of reindeer meat is not by ship- 
ping it out as slaughtered, but should 
be based upon the establishment of spe- 
cial packing houses in Alaska. Corned 


It is held, however, | 


meat, canned meat, smoked meat, sausage | 


meat, and package meat put up in ac- 
cordance with recently-developed methods 
of quick freezing, are believed to pre- 
sent the most advantageous means of 
handling this contribution of the new 
west to the food supply of the world. 

A survey of the Alaskan situation from 
the standpoint of developing plants to 


; take care of reindeer meat indicates that 


one large plant at Cantwell, on the 
Alaskan Railroad, capable of handling 
500,000 carcasses a year, should be estab- 
lished, and that possibly a half dozen 
smaller plants at different points along 
the coast should be set up. 
should be of a capacity to handle some 
10,000 carcasses a year each and might 
be located at Kotzebue, Teller, Nome, 
Kaltag, and Bethel. The possibilities of 


establishing these plants is being dis- | 


cussed by the Department with important 
people in the meat packing industry, 


Site to Be Picked 
For Soldiers’ Home 


Veterans’ Group to Hold Hear- 
ings on Southern Project 


Hearings to determine the general area 
in which the new Soldiers’ Home for the 
Southern States will be situated will be 
held by a subcommittee of the Board 
of Hospitalization during the early part 
of December, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion has just announced. The full text 
of the announcement follows: 

A subcommittee of the Federal Board 
of Hospitalization composed of 
Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon 
Public Health Service; Gen, M. E. Ire- 
land, Surgeon General, United 


at Charlotte, N. C.; Columbia, S. C.; 


! 


{ 


These latter ' 


| 
j 


| 


Gen. | 
General, | 


States | 
Army, and Gen. George H. Wood, rep- | 
resentative of the Administrator of Vet-: 
erans’ Affairs for National Homes, will; 
hold hearings commencing Dee. 1, 1930, | 
at the Veterans’ Bureau Regional ae 

t- 


lanta, Ga.; Jacksonville, Fla., respec- | 


tively, and at 


the Veterans’ Hospital, | 


The Bureau of Narcoties has issued! Gulfport, Miss., to determine the general | 
its regulations governing the importation’ area in which the new Soldiers’ Home} 


Of Tabulation Are Completed 


Topic V: Domestic Markets 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Domestic Markets. 


The present series deals with 


By Alanson D. Morehouse 
Chief, Construction Section, Division of Distribution, Bureau of the Census 


PON the conclusion of the Census 
of. the Construction Industry, for 
the first time complete, accurate 

and comprehensive statistics will be 
available for that great industry, 
which is conceded to be second in im- 
portance in the United States and the 
gauge and prime source of American 
prosperity. Consequently, the census 
tabulations will be virtually. a hand- 
book on the existing absolute and 
potential markets available in the 
building and improvement field. 

Obviously the range of markets af- 

fected by construction operators is 
large. The volume of business runs 
into billions of dollars annually. No 
exact analysis has ben made of all the 
ramifications oi this industry, but the 
current census will help apply the 
calipers and furnish basie informa- 
tion on that partciular field of indus- 
trial marketing. At the present time 
much interest is shown in the indus- 
trial as compared with the domestic 
or home market, and the current Cen- 
sus of Distribution will supply the 
first complete and comparable in- 
formation ever made available con- 
cerning those markets. The pur- 
chasers of industrial goods include, 
besides construction contactors, manu- 
facturers of all kinds, mine operators, 
oil-well companies, etc. It is evident 
that the construction industry ranks 
high in the industrial marketing field. 
* * * 


THE ultimate market for the bulk 
of all building and other construc- 
tion materials is the contractor, there- 
fore the analysis of the contractor’s 
business is of extreme importance to 
all those engaged in the manufacture, 
handling, and selling of such mate- 
rials. The Bureau of the Census is 
now busy collecting and compiling 
comprehensive figures on this great 
industry and the reports of the con- 
tractors throughout the United States 
are being made in such detail that a 
practically complete analysis may be 
made of the industry. ; 
The part of the census tabulations 
particularly pertinent to the manufac- 
turer, wholesaier, jobber, or retailer 
of construction materials is that de- 
voted to a detailed analysis of the 
different materials used by the differ- 
ent types of contractors. When the 
final tabulations are available it will 
be possible to give, for example, the 
approximate gross business during 
1929 of reporting contractors in a 
city or State, compared with the total 
cost of the materials used by them. 
This will immediately establish an ap- 
proximate ratio between the cost of 
construction materials and the total 
construction business in any locality. 
Further than this, contractors of 
any particular type, such as build- 
ing contractors, may be segregated 
from the others and the total cost of 
materials used by them compared with 
their total business. This may also 
be done in the case of highway and 
street paving contractors, heating and 
plumbing concerns, electrical con- 
tractors, ete. If, for example, the re- 
lation between the total cost of ma- 
terials and the value of all the con- 
strutcion work in a city of a given 
population is established, then for 
cities of a comparable size in localities 
where the construction activity is algo 
comparable, the potential market for 
construction materials may be esti- 
mated. 
&. &.e 


THE materials are divided into some 

35 items, or groups of items which 
correspond more or less closely to 
those used in particular types of con- 
struction work. Hence, if there are 


100 building contractors of all kinds 
in a given locality, it will be possible 
not only to give the total cost of ma- 
terials used by them but also the cost 
of each of the various items of ma- 
terials or equipment used. The ratio of 
the respective items to the total will 
show for this group of 100 contractors 
what percentage of all materials used 
in the construction work was sand, 
gravel, rough and finished lumber or 
millwork, ete. 

Such figures, based upon the reports 
of many thousands of contractors 
throughout the United States, will es- 
tablish ratios which may be used as 
an approximately acecruate standard 
of measurement when applied to sim- 
ilar types~of cofftracting under sim- 
ilar conditions. 

It is expected that to a limited ex- 
tent this relation may be presented in 
even greater detail by showing the 
value of each of the material items 
used, by groups of building contrac- 
tors engaged in the constructoon of 
special classes of building such as 
commercial or residential, compared 
with the aggregate cost of all ma- 
terials used by them and with the total 
volume of their business during 1929. 

_The channels through which the 
different materials travel to reach the 
contractor who uses them are various. 
The contractor may purchase his ma- 
terials as occasion requires from any 
of the many handlers of these com- 
modities, whether manufacturer, 
wholesaler, jodber, or retailer. Some- 
times the materials are purchased by 
others for him, as in cases where the 
State makes wohlesale purchasés of 
highway constiuction material, while 
the contractor furnishes the super- 
vision, labor and equipment. Fre- 
quently, also, manufacturers of spe- 
cialized products, such as structural 
steel, sell direct to the contractor and 
In many cases even take the subcon- 
tract for the construction work, thus 
erecting or installing their own 
products. 

1 os * 

(THROUGH a careful study of the 

statistics covering the activities of 
the construction group, the manufac- 
turer of building materials will be in 
a position to determine the best sales 
areas for his particular products. He 
will be able to ascertain whether the 
total saJes by his agents in a given 
area compare favorably with those of 
similar lines in other comparable 
areas. Similarly, the wholesaler and 
retailer will be in a better position to 
estimate the probable volume of local 
demand so that they may regulate 
their products accordingly. 
_ As a result of this census, a more 
intelligent distribution of manufac- 
tured products to the construction in- 
dustry is assured. The benetfis to the 
industry will in turn be passed on to 
the general public in the form of bet- 
ter service and more equitable prices. 

The work of locating the contractors 
throughout the United States, secur- 
ing reports form them, classifying, 
editing, reviewing, and coding the 
schedules, punching the Hollerith 
cards and making the tabulations of 
results on such detailed schedules as 
those used in this special Census of 
the Construction Industry is so great 
that it will be some time before com- 
plete results are available. Press re- 
leases will be issued as parts of the 
tabulation become available for va- 
rious cities or other areas, and anyone 
wishing to have his name placed on 
the mailing list to receive these pre- 
liminary reports should address “The 
Construction Section, Distribution Di- 
vision, Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington, D. C.” 


In the next of this series of articles on “Domestic Markets,” to appear in the 
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and was’ succeeded by Maj. Gen. J, L. 
De Witt. During the year the enlisted 
strength was increased by 22 men, mak- 
ing the present authorized strength 7,457. 

The responsibility for preparing plans 
for the conduct of the pilgrimage to 
European cemeteries by mothers and 
widows of the World War dead and for 
its management was delegated by the 
Secretary of War to the Quartermaster 
General. The most careful consideration 
has been given to this duty. 


With a view to raising the standard of 
superintendents of the national ceme- 
teries a system of competitive examina- 
tions was adopted during the past fiscal 
year. Under this system the applicants 
are investigated before they are exam- 
ined with a view of determining whether 
they possess the proper character as well 
as the ability to act as superintendents of 
national cemeteries. 

During the past fiscal year there were 
3,586 interments in the national ceme- 
teries in the United States; making a 
grand total of 416.523 interments, of 
which 261,721 were known and 154,802 
unknown. In the eight permanent ceme- 
teries in Europe there were 30,811 inter- 
ments as of June 30, 1930, of which 29,- 
178 were known and 1,683 . unknown. 
There are now 93 national cemeteries, 83 
in the United States, one in Mexico, one 
in Alaska and eight in Europe. The ap- 
propriation for the care and maintenance 
of national cemeteries was $544,339 and 
the entire amount was-expended for gen- 
eral maintenance. 


The investigation and research work 
incident to the recovery and identification 
of American dead in the battlefields in 
Europe resulted in the identification of 
22 bodies in registered graves heretofore 
carried as unknown; 33 bodies of those 
who were missing or unlocated were re- 
covered, and 3 bodies were returned from 
France for shipment to relatives in the 
United States. 


A contract has been awarded for the 
drawing of the plans for the memorial 
preliminary to the completion of the work 
on the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier at 
Arlington National Cemetery. 


During the fiscal year the work of re- 
pairing the Lee Mansion in accordance 
with the Act of Congress approved Mar. 
4, 1925, was completed. 


The success of the operation of the 
present ration, which has been in effect 
for three years, was most gratifying. 
Reports received from many sources, in- 
cluding reports of inspectors, -indieate 
continued and growing satisfaction with 
the quality, quantity and variety of food 
furnished, and the contentment and im- 
proved welfare of the troops generally 
are attributed by the inspectors as being 
in large measure due to the improved 
ration. The policy of having all pur- 
chases of subsistence supplies at posts 
made by the quartermaster has been suc- 
cessful and the practical operation of 
this system has eliminated chances of 
petty graft and the supplying of inferior 
food articles. 

For the fiscal years 1927 to 1930, inclu- 
sive, the Congress has appropriated some 
$40,000,000 for the construction of per- 
manent barracks, quarters, hospitals and 
other buildings needed for properly hous- 
ing the personnel of the Army in accord- 
ance with plans formulated by the War 
Department. A brief resume of the Work 
accomplished is given. All work under 
the fiscal year 1927 housing program has 
been completed. This program has pro- 
vided 660 hospital beds, and housing ac- 
commodations for 7,983 enlisted men, 92 
noncommissioned officers’ families, and 
18 officers’ families. The project of com- 
missioned officers’ quarters at Selfridge 
Field, Mich., for which $72,000 was ap- 
propriated, is not completed. This work 
has been delayed pending a possible 
change in the approved layout scheme at 
that station. 

When the projects for the fiscal years 
1929 and 1930 have been completed there 
will have been added to the housing fa- 
cilities of the Army under ‘the fiscal year 
1930 housing program the following ac- 
commodations: Housing for 4,801 en- 


listed men, 457 noncommissioned officers’ 
families, 373 officers’ families, 29 nurses, 
‘and 51 hospital beds, leaving still to be 


program 


This has just been stated orally at the 
Department of State, in reply to in- 
quiries. 

The Ameriean note was sent to Great 
Britain following the receipt of a note 
from the British Foreign Office suggest- | 
ing that all nations unite in discontinu- 
ing the practice of having distinguished 
visitors lay wreaths on the tombs of 
Unknown Soldiers. 

Acceptance oi the British proposal, 
the Department of State explained 
orally, will have no effect upon the prac- | 
tice of wreath-laying by Americans, but | 
will only affect foreign visitors to the 
United States and American visitors to 
foreign nations, 


| provided for under the voneaie 
|permanent accommodations for 14,600 
enlisted men, 3,286 officers, and 2,463 war- 
jrant and noncommissioned officers, who 
|are now housed in temporary buildings or 
under canvas. 

those in which the regional offices are| An aggregate of 15,921,000 gallons of 
situated and who are interested in this | €4soline Reni Mig Mage wore’ swemmneries 
matter, should appear at the régional | {uring the yeor 8 4, rena 


7 7 owned tank carloads. 
office nearest their particular State. In 
selecting the points indicated, effort has 


passed of coca leaves, according to an oral an-| for the Southern States is to be located.| issue of Nov. 25, Fred A. Gosnell, Chief, Publications Division, Bureau of the 
nouncement made Nov. 22 by the Com- Brig. Gen, Frank T. Hines, Adminis-| Census, discusses the marketing information which is made available by the 
missioner of Narcotics, H. J. Anslinger.| trator of Veterans’ Affairs, and chairman! Bureau. 
The regulations were made under section, of the Federal Board of Hospitalization, | 
6 of the act of 1930, the statute which| im making this announcement, stated that | : 
created the Bureau of Nareotics in the| hearings will commence at 9:30 a. m.,|the State on any particular matter, and 
Department of the Treasury, Mr. Anslin-| Dec, 1, at Charlotte, N. €., and will be|if those appearing before the subcommit- 
ger explained. continued at the Regional Offices in the|tee would dwell upon the general area 
The regulations, he said, embrace all, order above indicated at approximately | 4nd not upon any specific site. The sub- 
the provisions of the former rules gov-| two days apart, the exact hour and date | committee will not make a survey of any 
erning coca leaf importations. Slight| to be fixed by the subcommittee. | individual sites. Such survey will be 
changes have been made necessary, how-| Gen. Hines explained that sifce/it is | made by Bureau engineers, after the re-| been made to choose those most accessi- 
ever, by the creation of a bureau. Prior! the subcommittee’s first duty to select|Pport and recommendation of the sub-| ble to the entire section, and the hear- 
stacles in the way of a rational, far-'to last June the laws concerning nar-| the general area, it will greatly facilitate | committee on the general area, has been | ings are being held in the field for the|industry produced $13,505,238 worth of 
sighted program arising out of the nature cotie drugs were administered by a Di-|the work of the subcommittee if the| submitted to and approved by the Fed-| convenience of those most interested, to| instruments last year, Whereas the Deg 


through a period of reorganization due 
either to a political upheaval or the 
edueation of the electorate to more ef- 
ficient methods of public administra- 
tion, have effective steps been taken 
in the direction of planned programs 
of publie works. 


| Multiplicity of Political 
Units Within Urban Area 


Of much greater significance than the 
attitudes of public officials, are the ob- 


Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 


Output of Music Instruments 
Canadian musical instrument produc- 
tion last year gained 10 per cent. The 


of many American local governments.) vision of Narcotics in the former Bureau| States interested could determine upon|¢ral Board of Hospitalization. avoid the necessity of delegations com-|duction in 1929 was $12,282,589. (De- 


| As economic and social units, most Amer-| of Prohibition. 'one or two spokesmen who can speak for Representatives of States other than'ing to Washington for that purpose. partment of Commerce.) { ‘ 
} 





AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusiisHep Without CoMMENT 


Screw Drivers and Tent Poles | Plan to Transform Old M 


Among Goods 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THe Unitep States DAILY 


Demanded Abroad 


Other Inquiries for American Products In- 
clude Road Scrapers, Field Glasses 
| And Auto Ignition Systems 


ARKETS for the sale of American-made products are available in 
many foreign countries, according to the inquiries received by the 
Department. of Commerce from merchants abroad. 

Among the many trade openings listed are those for such products as 


tent poles, chair seats, undertakers’ 
kitchen ranges, road scrapers, automobile ignition systems, field and opera 
glasses, cotton ginning machinery and humerous others. 


Trade opportunities in Egypt, New 
many, Mexico, Norway, Canada and 
in the list. 


Detailed information on the many sales opportunities listed may be ha 


upon application to any branch offic 


mestic Commerce centrally located throughout the United States. 
The symbol (a) means agency, (p) means purchaser, (a and p) means both, 
(a or p) means either, and (s a) means sole agency, in the Department’s list, | 


which follows in full text: 


Agricultural Implements: 

Engines, internal combustion, portable, 
for agricultural purposes, 48652, Milan, 
Italy (a);-mills, hammer, for grinding 
entire sheaves into feed, 48650, Regina, 
Canada (a); spray. pumps, and fruit 
graders for orchards, 48651, Christ- 
church, New Zealand (a); tractors and 
road scrapers, 48690, Alexandria, Egypt 
(a and p). 


Aircraft: 


Army pursuit, observation, and bomb- 
ing planes, cabin planes, and land, am- 


phibian and seaplanes, 48704, Caracas, ! 


Venezuela (a). 


Automotive Products: 


Automobile accessories, 48656, Milan, 
Italy (a or p); automobile novelty ac- 
cessories and parts, 48657, Dresden, Ger- 
‘many (a); automobile nuts and bolts for 
replacement parts, 48654, Johannesburg, 
South Africa (a); automobile springs, 
48653, Durban, South Africa (a); auto- 
mobile transmission and _ differential 
gears and pinions, 48655, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil (a); automobiles, 48663, Bucha- 
rest, Rumania (a); trucks, motor, 1 and 
2 ton, suitable for hauling railroad ties, 
48760, Ciudad del Mais, Mexico (p). 
Chemicals: 

Adhesive plaster, 48716, Mexico City, 
Mexico (a); chemicals, photographic, 
48701, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); cleaning 
preparations, and polishes, 48758, San- 
tiago, Cuba (a); colors, aniline, 48696, 
Riga, Latvia (a); dextrine, 48676, Milan, 
Italy (a); dyes and intermediates, coal 
tar, 48658, Kovno, Lithuania (p); fer- 
tilizers (cattle hoofs), 48661, Milan, 
Italy (a); lacquers, nitrocellulose, 48659, 
Auckland, New: Zealand (a); sodium 
carbonate, sodium bicarbonate, caustic 
soda, sodium sulphate, sodium nitrite, 
and chromium acetate, 48658, Kovno, 
Lithuania (p); zinc and magnesium 
chloride, 48743, Bombay, India (p). 
Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 


_ Dental and veterinary preparations, 
48701, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); medicines, 
prepared, disinfectants, cosmetics, and 
pharmaeuticals, 48660, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil (a); pharmaceutical preparations, 
48698, Prague, Czechslovakia (a); 


pharmaceuticals and toilet preparations, ! 


48758, Santiago, Cuba (a). 
Electrical Appliances: 


Automobile starting, lighting, and ig- 
nition equipment, replacement parts, 
48662, Stuttgart, Germany (p); house- 
hold electrical appliances, 48666, Quebec, 
Canada (a or p); household electrical ap- 
pliances, such as dishwashing machines, 

4. and ironers, 48727, Zurich, Switzerland 
S(a); lighting fixtures for theater, 48735, 
Quito, Ecuador (p); radio apparatus, 
48701, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); radio set 
chassis, 48664, Auckland, New Zealand 
(a); radio sets, 48663, Bucharest, Ru- 
mania (a); 48727, Zurich, Switzerland 
(a); refrigerators, electric, 48665, Ber- 
lin, Germany (a); refrigerators, small 
washing machines, and other household 
electrical appliances, 48667, Hamburg, 
Germany (a); sprayers, paints, electric, 
48692, Geneva, Switzerland (p). 
Foodstuffs: 


Butter and cheese, 48758, Santiago, 
Cuba (a); canned foods, 48675, Milan, 
Italy (a); canned pilchards, salmon, 
pears, apricots, pineapples, etc., 48669, 
Khartoum, Egypt (a); canned pilchards, 
salmon, tuna, pears, apricots, pineapples, 
etc, 48668, Alexandria, Egypt (a); 
canned salmon, 48670, Liverpool, Eng- 
land (p); canned salmon, beef, etc., 
48674, Durban, South Africa (a); cas- 
ings, beef. and sheep, 48672, Milan, Italy 
(a); casings, hog and cattle, salted, 
48729, Hamburg, Germany (p); fish 
meal, 48732, Amsterdam, Netherlands 
(a); flour, 48758, Santiago, Cuba (a); 
flour, hard wheat, 48674, Durban, South 
Africa (a); groceries, 48674, Durban, 
South Africa (a); 48758, Santiago, Cuba 
(a); grocery specialties, 48675, Milan, 
Italy (a); honey, 48732, Amsterdam, 
Netherlands (a); honey, white clover 
and white orange, 48671, Liverpool, Eng- 
land (p); juice, apple, 48759, Frankfort, 


Germany (a or p); lard, 48730, Ham-. 


burg, Germany (a or p); lard and bacon, 
48758, Santiago, Cuba (a); milk, whole 
and skimmed, dried, and dried cream, 
48673, Goteborg, Sweden (a); oats, 
rolled, 48732, Amsterdam, Netherlands 
(a); oils, shortening and cooking, 48758, 
Santiago, Cuba (a); rice, 48758, San- 
tiazo, Cuba (a);. sizing for textiles, 
48731, Mexico City, Mexico (p); starch, 
potato 48676, Milan, Italy (a); vege- 
tables (potatoes and onions), 48758, San- 
tiago, Cuba (a). 

Tron, Steel, Hardware: 


Aluminum cooking utensils, 48742, 
Belfast, Ireland (a and p); bolts and 
nuts, 48654, Johannesburg, South Africa 
(a); flanges, galvanized, iron, malleable, 

erforated, 48743, Bombay, India (p); 

ardware, 48758, Santiago, Cuba (a); 
hardware, builders’, and cabinet makers’ 
and carpenters’ tools and supplies, 48689, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras (p); hardware, 
household and kitchen, 43665, Berlin, 
Germany (a); hardware, including pots, 
pans, and household cutlery, 48734, Mos- 
soro, Brazil (p); hardware, tent, 48737, 
Wellington, New Zealand (a or p); 
plumbing fixtures, 48681, Baghdad, Iraq 
(a); plumbing supplies, 48735, Quito, 
Ecuador (p); rails, railway, used, 48696, 
Riga, Latvia (a); ranges, kitchen, 48761, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras (a and p); 
razors, safety, sets and blades, 48736, 
Bombay, India (p); sanitary articles of 
porcelain, and accessories, 48758, San- 
tiago, Cuba (a); tools, drills, and screw 
drivers, builders’, 48666, Quebec, Can- 
ada (a or p); wire, barbed, and galvan- 
ized corrugated sheeting, 48734, Mos- 
soro, Brazil (p); wire mesh, 48690, Alex- 
andria, Egypt (a and p). 

Leather: 

Shoe leather, excepting sole leather, 
48718, Barcelona, Spain (a); upper, 
glove, and garment leather of_ pigskin, 
cow, or horsehide, 48688, Berlin, Ger- 
many (a); upper leather, especially calf- 

sin, 48682, Bogota, Colombia ‘(a and 

); upper leather, goat and kid, black 


+~—_———— | 


supplies, oiled silk, screw drivers, 


Zealand, Honduras, India, Italy, Ger- 
numerous other countries are named 


e of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


and colored, 48684, Kovno, Lithuania 
(p); upper and sole leathers, including 
chevreaux, patent, and box calf, 48696, 
Riga, Latvia (a). 

Lumber and Preducts: 

Hickory golf shafts, rough and fin- 
ished, 48685, Cape Town, South Africa 
(a); poles, tent, 48737, Wellington, New 
Zealand (a or p); veneers, and veneer 
| logs, especially walnut, mahogany, and 





poplar, 48686, Hamburg, Germany (a). 


Machinery: 

Bottle-blowing machinery, automatic, 
48688, Albi, France (p); broom (straw) 
making machinery, 48691, Montevideo, 
Uruguay (p); carding, including bur- 
nishing, stripping, cylinder, and doffer 


fillets, 48748, Bombay, India (p); cot-! 2 Z 
|Horticulturists Tell Agron- 


ton-ginning machinery, 48739, Hamburg, 
Germany (p); molding machinery, for 
aluminum, tin plate, and steel articles, 
such as cups, pots, pans and pails, 48738, 
|Telok Betong, Netherlands East Indies 
(p); paint spray guns, 48692, Geneva, 
Switzerland (p); paper and cardboard 
making machinery, 48694, Vienna, Aus- 
tria (a); road-making machinery, 48690, 
Alexandria, Egypt (a and p); road 
roller, crude, 48687, Christchurch, New 
Zealand (a); sewing machine = sail 
makers’, 48755, Stavanger, Norway (p); 
tubing (flexible), manufacturing ma- 
chinery, 48693, Prague, Czechoslovakia 
(p); washing machines, electric, capable 
of washing and boiling clothing for 50 
tubercular patients 48741, Stavanger, 
Norway (p); woodworking machinery, 
48689, Tegucigalpa, Honduras (p). 


Minerals: 

Lead tubes, pure, 48677, Montreal, Can- 
ada (p); mica, 48733 Hamburg Germany 
(p); tiles 48735, Quito, Ecuador (p); 
wire bars, copper, 48679, Cogoleto; 
Italy (p)» 

Motion Pictures: 

Motion pictures for amateurs 48745, 
Siracusa, Italy (p); south synchroniza- 
tion equipment, 48726, Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor (p). 

Paper and Paper Goods: 

Box board, folding, 48756, Liverpool, 
England (p); fiber-cord cans, vulcanized, 
in loose parts, with turn-over top and 
steel bottom plate, 48740, Bombay, India 
(p); tissue paper for apple packing, 
48651, Christchurch, New Zealand (a); 
wall board paneis for street cars and 





trains 48695 Copenhagen, Denmark (a); | 


wrapping paper, and paper cornets for 
bakeries and grocery stores, 48758, San- 
tiago, Cuba (a). 

Petroleum Products: 

Lubricating, industrial fuel, and gas! 
oils, 48680, Berlin, Germany (a); lubri- 
cating oils, 48697, Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia (a); lubricating and cylinder oils, 
bright stock, 48678, Fiume, Italy (a). 
Rubber Goods: 


Balloons, rubber, 48713, Barcelona, 
Spain (a); hygienic rubber goods, 48698, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia (a); mats, 
|aprons, rubberized table cloths, gloves, 
, Sponges, and other rubber goods, 48742, 
Belfast, Ireland (a and p); mechanical 
rubber articles, 48697, Prague, Czech- 
| oslovakia (a); sport rubber goods, 48701, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); surgical and san- 
itary rubber goods, 48700, Glasgow, 
Scotland (p); tennis shoes, 48719, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark (a); tires, automobile 
and truck, 48696, Riga, Latvia (a). 
Shoes and Leather Manufactures: 


Belting, leather, 48743, Bombay, India 
(p); polish, shoe, 48758, Santiago, Cuba 
(a); shoes, high and low cut, men’s, and 
shoe polishes, 48710, Berlin, Germany 
(a); shoes, McKay sewn and Goodyear 
welt, and novelties in shoe findings, 
48699, Berlin, Germany (a). 
Specialties: 

Accounting machines, and other office 
appliances, excepting typewriters and 
card indexes, 48705, Frankfort, Ger- 
many (a); bathing beach equipment, 
48757, Mexico City, Mexico (p); buckles, 
belt, men’s, 48706, Hamburg Germany 
(a or p); buttons, 48703, Glasgow, Scot- 
land (p); chair seats, plywood, for mo- 
tion picture theaters, 48749, Oslo, Nor- 
way (a and p); chairs, theater, and 
stage equipment, 48735, Quito, Ecuador 
(p); chinaware, household and hotel ta- 
ble, decorated and plain, 48715, San Juan, 
P. R. (a); Erasers, ink, 48698, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia (a); eyelets, brass, 
48750, Calcutta, India (p); fountain 
pen sacks, rubber, gold pen points, etc., 
48746, Heidelberg, Germany (p); glasses, 
field, and opera, binoculars, 48745, 
Siracusa, Italy (p); glassware, 48758, 
Santiago, Cuba (a); golf shafts, hickory, 
finished, 48685, Cape Town, South Africa 
(a); household appliances, small, 48667, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); instruments, 
physicians’, dentists’, and veterinarians’, 
48701, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); jewelry, 
gold, rolled and plated, including but- 





tons, links, and pins, 48748, Bombay, 
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int Building Into Prison | 


The old Government mint building at New Orleans, La., built in 1838, is to be remodeled for use as a 
Federal jail to house approximately 300 short-term prisoners, according to plans announced orally on 
behalf“of the Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice. Architects’ plans for the remodeling are being 
prepared and the work will be started within 60 days, it was stated. The Government is now using the 
building as an assay office, following discontinuation of minting. activities in New Orleans several 


years ago. 


New quarters for the assaying staff and equipment will‘ have-to be located before the 


work, which it is estimated will cost approximately $100,000, is completed, according to the 


Cooperation Urged 
Among States for 


announ cement. 


Assistance of Housewives Is Asked 


To Maintain Purity of Milk Supply 


Improving Potatoes Agricultural Specialist Says Proper Handling in Home Is 
siitsteajaeaieaani Necessary to Check Growth of Bacteria 


omy Society That in Cer- 
tain Areas Healthy Tubers 
Are Difficult to Obtain 


If any progress is to be made in ob- 
taining improved varieties of potatoes, 
the interests of all States should be 
pooled and a cooperative attack made on 
the many problems involved, according to 
F. J. Stevenson, of the Department of 
Agriculture, who addressed the twenty- 
third annual meeting of the American 
Society of Agronomy on the subject “Co- 
operative Potato Breeding,” Nov. 20. 


Certain States, the speaker pointed out, 
“are favored in that they obtain true seed 
of many strains and varieties as well as 
tubers of good quality, free from disease. 
Other States are less fortunate, since 
neither true seed nor disease-free tubers 
can be obtained under existing conditions, 
thus preventing a. full potato breeding 
program from being carried on.” The 
production of better potatoes in the latter 
States will depend upon their cooperation 
with the areas in which true seed and dis- 
ease-free tubers are grown, Mr. Steven- 
son stated. 

“Since the chief use that is made of the 
greater part of the potato crop is for 
human consumption quality must occupy 
an important place in any program for 
potato improvement,” said Associate Hor- 
ticulturist Charles F. Clark, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in his address 
to the society. 

“In this country,” Mr. Clark said, “a‘ 
dry, mealy potato is preferred for most 
purposes; therefore the production of this 
type of -potato should be the objective 
sought in the development of new varie- 
ties.’ 

Mr. Clark pointed out that “an objec- 
tionable feature in the tubers of the old 
commercial varieties and in a large pro- 
portion of certain progenies of seedlings 
is deep eyes. Such potatoes are usually 
more or less irregular in outline and this 
condition necessitates considerable waste 
in preparation for the table where the 
potatoes are peeled before cooking.” The 
speaker said®that the Department of 
Agriculture has found it possible, by 
making the right combination of parents 
to produce at will relatively large num- 
bers of seedlings bearing smooth, shallow- 
eyed tubers. 

It was further explained that “there 
are many characteristics involved in the 


Copenhagen, Denmark (a); 48752, Brus- 
sels, Belgium (a and p); calico and 
sateen bias cloth, white and _ colored, 
48709, Chemintz, Germany (p); cloth for 
men’s, women’s, and children’s wearing 
apparel, 48717, Amsterdam, Netherlands 
(p); cotton brocades, coutils, longcloths, 
steels, loups, braids, trimmings, and bias 
bindings, for corset manufacture, 48723, 
Melbourne, Australia (p); cotton dress 
goods, 48724, Brisbane, Australia (a); 
cotton piece goods, threads, and laces, 
48703, Glasgow, Scotland (p); cotton 
print fabrics, 48720, Toronto, Canada 
(a); cotton, Texas, 48713, Barcelona, 
Spain (a); cotton voiles, morins and 
cashmeres, 48722, Pernambuco, Brazil 
(a); cotton voiles, plain and _ printed, 
48725, Sydney, Australia (s a); cotton 
voiles, printed and flock, 48717, Amster- 
dam, Netherlands (p); dry goods, 48712, 
Turin, Italy (a); elastic webbing for 
garters, 48753, Montreal, Canada (p); 
elastic webs, 48717, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands (p); haberdashery (collars, gar- 
ters, and suspenders), 48712, Turin, Italy 
(a); hats,, Panama, 48719, ,Copenhagen, 
Denmark (a); hats, straw, exotic, such 
as Bangkok and Manila, 48711, Milan, 
Italy (a); healds, weaving, 48740, Bom- 
bay, India (p); hosiery, cotton and 
rayon, ns and women’s, 48736, Bom- 
bay, India (p); hosiery, lisle, and: rayon 
underwear, 48718, Christchurch, New 
Zealand (a); hosiery, silk, 48710, Berlin, 
Germany (a); 48719, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark (a); hosiery, silk and lisle, 48728, 
Cape Town, South Africa (p); hosiery, 


1India (p); labor-saving devices, house-|silk and rayon, and rayon underwear, 
hold, nonelectric, 48742, Belfast, Ireland| women’s, 48751, Bo: ota, Colombia (a 


(a and p); lockers, steel, for gymna- 
siums, clubs, etc., 48702, Montreal, Can- 
ada (a and p); office appliances, 48701, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); photographic 
goods, 48701, Sao Paulo, Brazil (a); 
48745, Siracusa, Italy (p); pictures, col- 
ored, scenic and religious, 48747, Ran- 
goon, India (p); pottery, brown and 
green (tea pots, salad bowls, casseroles, 
pedestals, and garden statuettes), 48744, 
Toronto, Canada (a or p); rifles, sport- 
ing, 48666, Quebec, Canada (a or p); 
sporting goods, 48701, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
(a); surgical instruments, douches, 
sprays, enemas, scissors, hospital ware, 
accouchement outfits, ambulance cases, 
thermometers, earthenware, funnels, and 
shoulder braces, 48700, Glasgow, Scot- 
land (p); toys, 48701, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
(a); undertakers’ supplies, including 
burial coffin and casket hardware, 48689, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras (p). 

Textiles: 

Bandages and dressings, surgical, 
48716, Mexico City, Mexico (a); bath 
robes, suits, etc., 48757, Mexico City, 
Mexico (p); bathing suits, wool, 48719, 


and n); hosiery, and men’s knit wear, 
including underwear, 48712, Turin, Italy 
(a); leather, imitation, 48719, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark (a); linoleum, floor, 
48715, San Juan, P. R. (a); rayon dress 
goods, 48724, Brisbane, Australia (a); 
rayon fabrics, printed, 48720, Toronto, 
Canada (a); rayon goods, printed, 48717, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands (p);__ scarfs, 
dresser, embroidered, 48721, Toronto, 
Canada (a); silk goods, 48725, Sydney, 
Australia (s a); silk, oiled, 48754, Ber- 
lin, Germany (p); silk and rayon goods, 
woven, 48703, Glasgow, Scotland (p); 
skins of silver foxes, 48719, Copenhagen, 
Denmark (a); tape, cotton, red, and 
white, 48750, Calcutta, India (py; textile 
goods, 48722, Pernambuco, Brazil (a); 
wool roller cloth and _ sizing flannel, 
48743, Bomba, India (p); yarn, 48707, 
Plauen, Germany (a); yarn, combed, 
48708, Chemnitz, Germany (a); yarn, 
cotton, 48696, Riga, Latvia (a); 48714, 
Glasgow, Scotland (a or p). 

Tobacco: 


Leaf tobacco, 


especially Kentuck 
48649, Antwerp, f 


Belgium (sa). 


| 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
milk must-be delivered within 36 hours 


of these grades. In New York State, to 
be entitled to the label Pasteurized Grade 
A Milk, the product must be so care- 
fully produced, handled and cooled, in 
order to give, before pasteurization, a 
count of not more than 100,000 bacteria 
per cubic centimeter if pasteurized ‘at 
the place of production, or of 200,000 if 
shipped by rail to.a pasteurization plant. 
Such milk must give at any time after 
pasteurization a bacterial count of not 
more than 30,000 per cubic centimeter. 
This milk is required tobe pasteurized 
under strict conditions of sanitation 
which are controlled by State inspection. 
Grade A milk, after the process of pas- 
teurization, may be handled only by em- 
ployes who have passed health examina- 
tions. This milk must be delivered to 
{the consumer within 36 hours after pas- 
teurization. 

New York State pasteurized Grade B 
milk must be produced, handled and 
cooled so as to give, before pasteuriza- 
tion, a bacteria count of not more than 
300,000 per cubic centimeter if pas- 
teurized at the place of production, or 
not more than 750,000 if shipped by rail 
to pasteurization plant, and shall not: at 
any time after pasteurization give a 
bacterial count of more than 50,000 per 
cubic centimeter. Such milk must be 
delivered: to’ the’ consumer within 48 
hours after pasteurization. 

Grade A. raw. milk, according to New 
York State regulations, must come from 
cows which have passed the tuberculin 
test and must be produced and cooled so 
as to result in a product which shall 
contain not more than 30,000 bacteria 
per cubic centimeter, and all employes 
handling the milk are required to pass 
physical examinations. Grade A raw 


~ 


make-up of a desirable commercial 
potato, such as size, color and shape of 
| tubers, depth of eyes, cooking. quality, 
habit of growth of vines, resistance to 
diseases, and yield; therefore, the variety 
which attains the highest degree of per- 
|fection is the one which combines the 
most desirable expression of the factors 
responsible for these characteristics.” 


Department of Agriculture specialists ; 


are conducting experiments constantly 
for the benefit of potato growers, said 
Mr. Clark, and distinct progress is being 
made along the lines referred to above. 


‘to make them. 





after milking. 


Grade B raw milk, according to the 
New York State Code, must conform 
in all respects to the standards and re- 
quirements specified for Grade A raw 
milk, except..that it may come from 
herds which have not passed the tubercu- 
lin test. A formal application in writ- 
ing to the State department for tuber- 
culin tests of these cattle, however, 
must have been made. 

The rigid sanitary requirements for 
certified milk were formulated by the 
American Association of Medical Milk 
Commissions, Inc., and enforcement of 
these specifications for sanitation is car- 
ried out by the medical milk commis- 
sions of each county in-which certified 
milk is produced or consumed. ‘“Certi- 
fied milk” is usually sold in the raw 
state, although recently some producers 
have begun to pasteurize their product. 
Cows producing such milk must be 
tested at least semimonthly for tuber- 
culosis and examined monthly by a vet- 
erinarian. All persons handling certi- 
fied milk are required to pass physical 
examinations monthly. All stables, dai- 
ries, utensils, and all conditions of pro- 
duction must be as nearly perfect from 
a sanitary standpoint as it is possible 
The milk itself must 
not contain more than 10,000 bacteria 
per cubic centimeter at any time, which 
is a very small number. Certified milk 
should not reach the consumer later 
than the next day after production. 

It is especially important when travel- 
ing to accept no strange milk that is not 
bottled and properly labeled to guarantee 
its wholesomeness. 

Milk contains, in proper proportions, 
most of’ the elements required by the 
body. It is rich in calcium and phos- 
phorus, important mineral elements. The 
fat is rich in vitamin A, which is neces- 
sary to growth and undoubtedly a factor 
in_ resistance to certain diseases. Con- | 
sidering its high food value, milk is an | 
inexpensive food. Some dietitians state 
that a family should consume one quart 
daily for each member under eight years 
old and at ieast a pint for each member 
over eight, while other authorities claim | 
that one-fifth of the family food allow- | 
ance should be spent for milk. 


| 
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Retail Prices Show 20 Per Cent 


Decline Compared to Last Year 


Reductions as High as 35 and 40 Per Cent in 
Many Commodities Shown in Survey | 
Conducted in Massachusetts 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: Boston, Nov. 21, 


This year’s increased purchasing value 
of $1 is shown in the report of a survey 
of current retail prices compiled by the 
Boston Better Business Bureau at the 


request of James J. Phelan, chairman of 


the Massachusetts Emergency Commit- 
tee on Unemployment and made public 
Nov. 20 by Mr. Phelan. (Mr. Phelan’s 
statement summarizing the report was 
published in full text in the issue of 
Nov. 22.) 

Retail prices have dropped on an aver- 


WOMEN’S WEAR 
Cloth Coats 
(Range of reduction, 14 to 21 per cent) 
$49.00 $39.00 20.4 
59.50 49.50 16.0 
69.50 59.50 14.0 
98.50 79.50 19.0 
110.00 89.50 19.0 
125.00 98.50 21.0 


Fur Coats 
(Range of reduction, 9 to 40 
$85.00 $59.50 
125.00 75.00 
165.00 100.00 
195.00 150.00 
250.00 195.00 
265.00 165.00 
295.00 195.00 
295.00 245.00 
325.00 295.00 
345.00 295.00 
350.00 295.00 
375.00 275.00 
1,500.00 1,000.00 
Shoes 
(Range of reduction, 11 to 25 

$6.75 

10.00 

12.50 


per cent) 
30.0 
40.0 
39.0 
23.0 
22.0 
38.0 
34.0 
17.0 
9.2 
14.0 
16.0 
27.0 
33.0 


per cent.) 
11.0 
25.0 
16.0 
Millinery 

(Range of reduction, 20 to 33 
$7.50 $5.00 
12.50 10.00 
35.00 25.00 


Dresses 
(Range of reduction, 13 to 34 
$2.00 $1.65 
10.75 8.95 
13.75 10.75 
16.50 10.75 
19.75 16.50 
25.00 16.50 
25.00 19.75 
29.50 25.00 
35.00 25.00 
49.50 39.50 


Hosiery 
(Range of reduction, 15 to 30 
$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.10 
1.15 
1.65 
1.95 


YARD GOODS 
(Range of reduction, 13 to 44 ver cent.) 
Silk crepe $1.49 $97 35.0 
Flat crepe ..... ecieets 1.69 1.25 26.0 
Flat crepe 1.19 98 17.0 
Rayon 1.59 1.00 387.0 
Cotton and rayon... .79 59 25.0 
Woolen crepe 2.00 1.69 15.0 
Tweed 2.25 1.95 13.0 
Damask» ,....00- Sedeco 3.50 195 444 


per cent.) 
33.0 
20.0 
28.0 


per cent.) 
17.5 


per cent.) 
17.0 

20.0 

26.0 

21.0 

30.0 

15.0 


22.0 


Asia Tree Now Grown 
In Soil of Porto Rico 


Chaulmoogra, an Asian tree from 
which is produced chaulmoogra oil, a 
drug used by the Public Health Service 
as an aid to the cure of leprosy in the 
Federal leprosarium at Carville, La., 
grows well in Luquillo National Forest 
which is maintained by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Porto Rico, and small seed- 
lings are in demand in neighboring coun- 
tries, according to a statement Just is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture. 

An authorized summary of the state- 
ment follows: 

As much as $10 is paid for the seed- 
lings of the chaulmoogra tree from which 
is obtained chaulmoogra oil, the most 
effective remedy for leprosy yet dis- 





age of about 20 per cent in 1930, as come 
pared with prices in 1929, the report 
shows. Although much of the informa- 


tion was gathered in Boston, according to 


Mr. Phelan, the reduced prices of neces- 


sites of life are probably the same in all <4 


parts of the State. The list of prices 
follows in full text: 

Prices in 1929 are shown in the first cole 
umn; 1930 prices in the second column; 
percentage reduction in the third column, 


MEN’S WEAR 


Suits 
(Range of reduction, 9 to 14 per cent.) 
$40.00 $35.00 12.5 
45.00 38.50 14.4 
55.00 50.00 9.0 


Overcoats : 
(Range of reduction, 3 to 21 per cent.y . 
$40.00 $35.00 12.5 

50.00 39.50 21.0 

~ 67.50 65.00 3.5 


Shoes 
$9.00 $8.00 11.1 


Haberdashery 

(Range of reduction, 11 to 39 per cent.) 

i asboasé $1.69 $1.39 18.0 
chistes os 2.50 1.95 22.0 
Shirts 8.50 7.50 11.0 
Underwear seccoceess 1.75 1.50 140 
Hose ... -50 35 30.0 
Pajamas 1.95 1.59 18.0 

17.95 10.95 39.0 


FURNITURE 
(Range of reduction, 9 to 28 per cent.) j 
48-inch bureau $95.00 $75.00 21. 
Upholstered chair .. 35.00 25.00 28.0 
Wing chairs 39.50 $2.50 18.0 
3-piece mohair suite.. 235.00 198.00 16.0 


deck coil 
a 17.50 12.95 26.0 
17.56 15.00 140 


Cotton fel 

Inner-spring 

—. ue ie 
69.50 59.50 


Mattress 
Mahogany desk 
XIOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS 
, 9x12 ....0..-- $150.00 $125.00 
Son hase, 9x12 14.50 12.95 


DOMESTICS 


All-wool blankets .... $8.95 
Candlewick spreads .. 3.50 
Sheets 2.00 
Damask sets ..... gee 7.95 
Damask cloths 71,50 


Wash Goods 
inted dimity ...... $.49 
Printed broadcloth ... -59 
Printed rayon crepe.. 1.69 


FOOD 
(Range of reduction, 3 to 33 per cent.) 


Groceries 148 
Coffee . . 30. 
Canned fruit .....06 10.0 
Canned vegetables . 10.0 


5 Piece . 12.0 
ie”. 14.0 to 16.0 


5 12.5 to 16.0 
Finer “<1: 17.0 to 30.0 
Bread ... = 
Potatoes 7 


10.0 
Beef .. 15.0 


eeeeeece 
erecceersese 


seeeewmeesccre 


eercecewecee em 


eccommoceece 


$7.50 
2.75 
1.75 
6.50 
5.95 


smecece 
opecee 


eecesose 


covered. Some. of these seedlings have 
been transported by steamer to Carib- 
bean countries and thence iniand by aire 
plane. 

The first chaulmoogra trees were 
planted by_the United States Forest 
Service in Porto Rico a few years ago, 
in one corner of the small leper colony 
at Trujillo Alto. The seed was brought 
from Siam and the East Indian Islands 
by the Bureau of Plant Industry. The 
young trees have thrived remarkably, and 
promise to make Porto Rico not only an 
important nursery center but also a fu- 
ture source of the healing oil. 

The Federal Government maintains the 
Luquillo National Forest in Porto Rico, 
with a gross area of about 65,000 acres, 
administered by the Forest Service. Sev- 
eral insular forests are maintained by the 
local government. 


—————S 
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‘Claims in Patents for Garment | 
Machines Ruled Invalid ' 


Under Highway 
Contract Divided 


Decision Fixes Permissible 
Variation From Terms of 
Agreement as to Thick- 
ness of Concrete Slabs 


State of New York: 
Albany. 


Cuarence A. Foote anp OLNey N. Foote 


v. 
Tue Srate of NEw YORK. 
New York Court of Claims. 
Claim No. 18431. 
James E. Curr, for claimant; ALBERT 
. OTTINGER, Attorney General (FREp- 

ERICK D. CoLson, Deputy Assistant At- 

torney General, of counsel), for the 

State. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 7, 1930 

Barrett, P. J.—In May. 1925, the 
claimants entered into a contract with 
the State for the improvement of the 

isteo-Whitesville Highway, Part 5, in 

euben County, for a distance of 4.8437 
miles. The work under the contract so 
far as this claim is concerned consisted 
of laying a concrete pavement in two 
strips, each 9 feet wide, 6 inches thick 
at the center line of the highway and 
increasing in thickness to 7 inches at the 
outer edge, the pavement being laid in 
concrete slabs each 9° feet wide and 40 
feet long censisting in all of 1,288 of 
such slabs. 

Under the specifications which formed 
part of the contract, the State had the 
right of inspection and to require the 
removal and replacement of any work 
which was not performed in accordance 
with the requirements of the contract 
and plans. After the concrete pavement 
had been laid, officials of the State in- 
spected the highway and drilled through 
the concrete at various places taking out 
cores to determine whether or not the 
pavement was of the required thickness. 

After this inspection, claimants were 
ordered by the State to take out and re- 


Pressing 
{ 


| Pwoleds Construed to Show 


THE UNITED 


Application of Known Proc- 


esses and Apparatus With Lack of Patentable 


| Philadelphia, Pa. 
|Unitep States HorrMAN MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


v. 
| PANTEX PRESSING MACHINE, INC. | 
| Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
Nos. 4875 and 4334. 
| Appeals from the District Court for the 
i District of Delaware. “wo 
‘Before BuFFINGTON and Davis, Circuit 

Judges, and JOHNSON, District Judge. 

BUFFINGTON, C. J., dissenting. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 11, 1980 

| Davis, Cireuit Judge——This is an ap- 
| peal from a decree of the District Court 
holding claims 2 and 5 of United States 
| Letters Patent, No. 1193093, valid and 
|infringed and claims 2 and 4 of the 
'United States Letters Patent, No. 
| 1326982, invalid for want of invention. 


Patent No. 1193093, issued to Benja-; 


| min Weinberger Aug. 1, 1916, relates to 
/improvements in garment pressing ma- 


\chines, and more particularly to an air} 


| suction drier to a ot press, which 

consists of a fixed bed or buck on which 
\the garment to be pressed is laid, a piv- 
| oted head which comes down upon the 
|steam heated chambers in both the head 
jand the buck used to supply heat to 
jassist in pressing and drying the moist- 

ened garment, means to supply moisture 
\through a perforated head or buck or 
; both upon the garment. 


Anticipation Claimed 
| By Defendant 


| What Weinberger did was to attach to 
| the buck a section pump which sucks air 
| through the perforated plate of the buck 
and thus accelerates the drying of the 
;buck pad and garment. The — is 
| represented in Fig. 2 by the numeral 14, 
ithe control valve by 15 and the treadle 
| by which the valve is regulated by 16. 
{To operate the machine, the garment 


| buck to apply pressure to the garment, | 


{to be pressed is placed on the buck and! 


Novelty in Result Obtained 


bosoms and shirts, but it is not limited 
to this use and expressly states that 
it may “also be used with excellen- 
effect in all ironing 1 

whether for ironing 


' 


| sh 
| The hat- ing indus 
| tion or compression devices by means of 
which hats are dried by passing currents 
of air through them substantially as 
Weinberger does through garments 
whieh are being pressed. ; 


Other Inventions | 
‘Are Considered 


Tracy in his patent, No. 1214846, is-! 
sued Feb. 6; 1917, says: 

“After the upper mold member has been 
| seated, the air suction, or draft, is turned 
on by opening valve 23, and the mold mem- , 
| ber 3 thereupon raised, as soon as the crown 
‘of the hat is dry enough to retain its 
‘shape. The air instantly carries away any | 
steam remaining in the lower mold part, : 
,and also assists in holding the hat in place 
|thereon where suction is used. At the 
sam time sufficient air will be passed) 
|through the crown of the hat to rapidly | 
,cool and dry the same, causing it to quickly 
| set in the desired form. 

Claim 3 of the patent reads as follows: 

In the manufacture of felt hats, the steps | 
which consist in drawing the hat to be 
|formed over a suitable mold; steaming such 
|hat; and thereupon passing a current of | 
lair through the same until its has dried | 
and set. i 

If the word “coats” is substituted for | 
“hats,” the word “pressed” for “formed” | 
and “buck” for “mold,” the claim would 
substantially disclose the inventive ele- 
ment in Weinberger. i 

The suction pump has commonly been, 
used to draw currents of air through, 
| cloth, silk, cotton, worsted and wool in! 
| the art and process of drying. The) 
| learned trial judge said that long be-| 
‘fore the date of Weinberger’s patent, | 
| suction devices were employed for drying! 
| purposes in the laundry art, in the hat-| 
' making art and in the cloth-drying art, 
and that the “assumption may here be) 


’ 


STATES DAILY: MONDAY, NOVEMBER 


| with knowledge of the 


or goods which are not starched.” | 


discloses wee | 


place 102 of such slabs, which work was 
performed by the claimants under pro- 
test at a cost of $11,943.51, and this 
claim is for the recovery of said sum 
minus the sum of $359.16, the value of 
additional concrete which it is claimed 
should have been placed to make the 
pavement conform to the thicknesses re- 
quired. | 

' 


Substantial Performance Claimed | 


The State contends that it had the; and mussing of the garment which would | 
occur if it were handled before being | 
dry and also saves time in pressing! 


| 


It is alleged that it! 
also results in better work because the | 
garment dries before the fibers of the! 
|fabric straighten out and resume their | 
| normal shape. j 


right to require the removal of said slabs 
from the pavement in that they did not! 
conform tothe contract, while claimants’ 
contention is that. the contract was sub- | 
stantially performed and they are, there- 
fore, entitled to recover the cost of those’ 
portions of the pavement which they were 
required to remove and relay. 

The testimony as to the measurements 
of the cores removed by the State is; 
somewhat ‘unsatisfactory on account of 
the absence ‘from the State of a witness 
who took part in taking them out, but 
I think it can be gathered from the evi- 
dence that. 24 of. the said slabs where | 
the cores were taken were over one-half 
but less than threesfourths of an inch) 
thinner than the contract requirements, | 
while in 38 of said slabs, the deficiency | 
_ where the cores were taken, according to 
the core measurements, were three- 
‘fourths to one inch, and in the remain- 
ing 40 slabs, the deficiency was one inch 
er more. 

Claimants rely largely upon Chambers 
v. State, 128 Misc. 227, aff’d as modified | 
22 A. D. 797, aff’d 246 N. Y. 608. In that | 
case, this court did not lay down any} 
general rule governing similar cases but | 
stated “Each case of this character, of 
course, has to be determined on its own 
particular facts.” In that case, it ap- 
peared that only six slabs of pavement} 


| moistened; the head is brougt down upon | considered well founded that the suction 
it with the required pressure and then} C I ( 
l|yaised; the treadle controlling the valve} nection with the old garment pressin; 
lis operated and the pump sucks air | machine was taken without substantia 


‘through the garment and buck padding. | variation from the laundry, hat making 


device employed by Weinberger in con-/ 


This is done with every one of the 50 


\“lays” required for the pressing of a) 
jsuit of clothes and it ‘greatly aids in, 
This | 


drying the suit and the buck. A 
hastened drying prevents the warping 


because it enables the operator to move 
the garment on the buck sooner than 
he otherwise could. 


The defendant says that the attach- 
ment of the suction pump to Hoffman’s 
presser was anticipated and-was also ob- 


| vious to any person skilled in the art and 


so did not amount ‘to invention. 

In order to determine this question, it 
is necessary to know the state of the 
art at the time Weinberger claims to 
have made his invention. 

The German patent, No. 69423, issued 
to Bossen on May 5, 1891, disclosed a 
clothes-pressing machine which had a 


| heated head and buck, means for bring- 


ing them together and means for moist- 


| ening the garment preparatory to press- 
‘ing by spraying»steam through the buck, 


Hoffman’s United States Patent, No. 
928199, issued July 13, 1909, on ap- 
plication filed Dec. 1, 1904, added the 
improvement to Bossen of spraying the 
garment to be pressed through the head 
of the machine instead of through the 
buck. This improvement resulted 
the use of less moisture, because the gar- 


_|used for drying the goods. 


in | 


were ordered removed and relaid. It also} ment was laid with its nap side up and 
appeared that the difference in thick-|it was this side. which was moistened 
nesses betwen the pavement as laid and| and with which the shaping and drying 


as required by the contract as determined 
from measurements of cores were ap- 
proximately from three-fourths to one 
inch while the measurements of the slabs 
themselves after being removed disclosed 
much slighter variations. 

In this claim, it appears from testi- 
mony produced by claimants that meas- 
urements of the removed slabs showed 
that in 41 of them, where the measure- 
ments were taken at about the center of 
the road, and in three where the measure- 
ments were taken at the edges, the pave- 
ment was from 26-32 of an inch to 1 22-32 


of an inch less than the contract require-! 


ments. In the Chambers case, so far as 
the measurements of the removed slabs 
disclosed, no such differences existed, the 
maximum being less than 4-10 of an 
inch. 

Court Fixes Permissible Variation 

The departures from the required 
thicknesses under the contract involved, 
so far as said 44 slabs are concerned, 
were substantial. The measurements of 
these removed slabs indicated 1,760 feet 


of defective pavement. This was, in my|yacuum between the head and buck. This | 
{suction device operates to remove the] 


judgment, not such a performance of the 
contract as to justify full recovery. It 
may be claimed that to hold that a de- 
ficiency of 26/32 of an inch is not sub- 
stantial peyformance, is a purely arbi- 
trary action, but the line must be drawn 
somewhere, and to repeat, each case of 
this nature must be determined according 
to the facts disclosed. I think that the 
State had the right, under this contract, 
to order the removal of portions of the 
pavement which were substantially de- 
fective, and that right is not affected by 
the facts that more material than neces- 
sary was placed in the entire pavement 
or that the average deficiency of the 
whole pavement from the contract re- 
quirements was, as claimed, less than 
1/3 of an inch. 

IT am satisfied, after a careful consid- 
eration of the evidence in this claim and 
having in mind the decision in the Cham- 
bers case, that claimants are not en- 
titled to an award for removing or re- 
laying the 44 slabs mentioned. So far 
as the remaining slabs or pavements are 
coneerned, the variations were slighter 
and under the case cited, claimants in 
Jaying those slabs conformed substan- 
wially to the requirements of the contract, 
and are, therefore, entitled to an award 
for the value of the material and labor 


required in their removal and replace- | 


ment as computed in accordance with the 
item prices in the contract less the value 
of the shortage. 


Paris-Brussels Telephone 
Needs Additional Facilities 


More than 1,300 conversations take 
place daily over the telephone cable be- 


tween Paris and Brussels, Belgium. Be-' means to perform substantially the same! the isue therefrom of the piece of f 


cause of the congestion, a proposal to 
provide another cable is being consid- 
ered. (Department of Commerce.) 


j hot presser plate came in contact. 
| Acceleration of 
| Drying Is Objective 


| 
| When the steam came from the buck 
beneath the garment, it had to penetrate 
ithe entire thickness of the garment and 
i its linings and often the double thick- 
iness of both before it could reach the 
|surface to be pressed, but when steam 
| was sprayed from the head on the nap 
side only, it would not saturate the en- 
tire garment, but moisten only the nap 
side which would dry more quickly. 

| The French patent, No. 372453, for im- 
| provements in machines for ironing linen, 
| fabrics, etc., issued to Henri C, Chasles 
| Nov. 1, 1887, discloses an apparatus 
working either by suction or compres- 
sion for removing steam or moisture 
{generated by the contact of the wet 
| linen or garment with the hot iron. This 
| patent illustrates a bed or buck with a 
central chamber having a_ perforated 
}upper wall. Attached to this chamber 
|is an ejector or fan used to produce a 


| 


| Vapor from the damp fabric while the 
| pressing operation is going on. 
| The object of the device 
|Chasles and Weinberger is the accel- 
| eration of drying by the removal of 
vapor or moisture from the fabric or 
garment on the buck and so far as the 
invention is concerned, it makes no dif- 
ference whether the drying process takes 
place while the pressing is going on 
| before the head is raised from the buck 
or after it has been raised, for both 
| machines used essentially the same com- 
i bination of elements which operated in 
| practically the same way to produce the 
|same result—the acceleration of drying 
| by a current of air produced by a suc- 
tion or compression device. 
| United ®tates Letters Patent, No. 
| 962213, issued to A. T. Hagen and D. M. 
| Cooper June 21, 1910, is for a machine 
|for ironing and pressing goods, partic- 
ularly shirt bosoms, This machine has 
|a fixed steam heated head, 6, and a hol- 
{low bed or buck, 8, having its pressing 
|surface perforated and covered with the 
|ordinary muslin pad. One of the objects 
j of the device was to remove moisture 
;from the pad of the buck and the goods 
}laid thereon by forcing or sucking a 
| current of air through them. 
This was accomplished by sucking 
,or blowing air through the pipe, 15, which 
| is connected with the central chamber, 9, 
of the buck by means of a suction pump. 
| This was done, to use the language of 
|the patent, for the purpose of “remoy- 
|ing the steam and moisture from the 
padded surface and the goods, thereby 
keeping the pad dry and delivering the 
jarticles in the best possible condition.” 
| This patent uses substantially the same 


¢ 


of both 


| 


‘object as does Weinberger’s. 
| It is true that the Hagen-Cooper ma- 
}chine is particularly adapted for ironing 


or other art.” 


Accomplishment Limited 
To Mechanical Skill 


The prior patents to Hagen & Cooper, | 

hasles, Tracy and others show substan- | 
tially the same mechanical combination | 
in laundry and hat-pressing machines as 
does Weinberger’s garment-pressing ma- 
chine. With all of these machines heat, | 
moisture and pressure are used, That} 
in one industry the goods may be moist- | 
ened before they are laid on the buck! 
or bed and in another afterward, does 
{not affect the patentability of the means | 
The drying | 


| operation is the same in all cases. } 


| That the same apperatus is used in| 
{the same way to suck air in the one; 


{case through a hat to dry it or in the! 


|other through a coat for the same pur-| 
| pose is immaterial as regards invention. | 
i: It is evident that the plaintiff considers 
| this to be true from the fact that it | 
| placed plates marked with the Hoffman | 
and Spencer patents on a hat shaping} 
machine equipped with a suction dryer. 

| To use the same well known means on| 
a garment pressing machine to accel-; 
jerate the drying of a coat that have! 
; been used on a hat forming machine to| 
; accelerate the drying of a hat does! 
not rise to invention. It illustrates the! 
|mere mechanical skill of one acquainted | 
| with the art in its natural development. | 
| The wonder is that some one long be-| 
fore Weinberger had not applied to gar-| 
;ment pressing machines this old and well 
,; known means for drying in the oe! 
|dry, hat making and cloth-drying indus- | 
tries, for this old suction device when | 
jused in a garment pressing machine re-! 
‘quired no change and performed no new | 
function. | 


It is well settled that the application 
of an old process or machine to a simi- 
lar or analogous subject with no change 
|in the manner of application and with- | 
jout any substantially different result, | 
| will not sustain a patent. Roberts v. 
Ryer, 91 U. S. 150; Pennsylvania Rail- | 
|road Co, v. Locomotive Engine Safety | 
| Truck Co., 110 U. S. 490; Mast, Foos 
'& Co. v. Stover Manufacturing Co., 177 
| U, S. 485; Motion Picture Patents Co. 
v. Calehuff Supply Co., Inc., 251 Ted. | 
| 598; Guardian Trust Co. v. Downingtown | 
| Manufacturing Co., 29 Fed. (2d) 887. It 
‘follows that the patent must be held to| 
| be invalid. 


| Second Patent 


| Involved in Suit 
The second patent involved in this suit 
}was issued to James B. Spencer. Jan. 
6, 1920. This patent is for “usefui im- 
provements in machines for pressing gar- 
ments.” There are in issue two claims 
2 and 4, which follow: 
9 


’ 


In a machine for pressing garments, 
;a steam distributing system having means 
‘including a normally closed valve openable 
at will for applying steam to a garment 
in the machine, steam operated means 
forming a part of the same system for 
withdrawing the steam from the garment 
and a normally closed valve openable at 
| will for controlling the passage of steam 
}to said withdrawing means. | 

4. In a machine for pressing garments, | 
the combination of lower and upper press- | 
ing elements having interna] heating 
chambers, one of said elements having a 
steam distributing chamber, means for sup- 
plying steam to all of said chambers in- 
{eluding a normally closed valve openable 
at will for controlling the steam supply 
to the distributing chamber, and a steam- 
| operated suction device having its pressure | 
| side connected to the source of supply for | 
said chambers and its suction side con- 
nected to the distributing chamber, the con- 
nection of said suction device with the 
source of steam supply having a normally 
closed valve openable at will for controll- 
ing the flow of steam thereto. 

The novel element in this patent is 
| the substitution by Spencer of the “ejec- | 
tor” in his drying device for the fan | 
}or pump in the Hoffman device. Spencer | 


OLD LL AL LAL ALAA ALAL ALAA AAAI a 
jin addition operates his ejector by steam | heated by steam circulating in chambers|but was allowed on appeal by the ex-| 
| taken from the pressing machine supply.|d, as represented at Fig. 1 and 2, I em-|aminers in chief. 

The district judge found this patent to| ploy, as may be required, the same steam | Patent Office was right and that the| 


_be invalid on the ground that “the ejec- | 
| tor was a well known suction means and | 
}an equivalent for a rotary fan long} 
prior to the filing of the Spencer appli- | 
cation.” If this statement is well 
founded in fact, the conclusion of in- 
validity is inevitable. 

Chasles in his patent, mentioned above, | 
| says that the object of his invention was | 
| to remove by suction or compression “the | 
|vapor interposed between the heating- | 

surface and the surface heated before} 


He further says, “I produce a vacuum by 
jany suitable means—such as an ejector 
‘or fan. In case the trough or iron ¢ is 


abric.” | drying purposes. 


fh 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Attorney—Compensation—Contingent fee contract—Defendant’s settlement with 
'—Defendant’s ay to plaintiff’s attorney for fee—Estoppel to deny 


y of aS A A ‘ 
A defendant who induted the plaintiff in a breach of promise suit to settle, 
laintiff’s contingent fee contract with her attorney, was 
liable to the attorney me the amount of his fee under such contract and was 
estopped to question the legal sufficiency of the attorney’s lien for his fee by 
reason of the failure of the plaintiff to commence the suit or the attorney’s 


failure to make a formal service of his lien. 
Stone v. Sullivan; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 19811, Oct. 28, 1930. 


Banks—Na banks—Insolvency—Application of collection from collateral 
security to liquidation of accrued interest upon claim— 

A creditor of an insolvent national bank may nat apply collections from col- 
lateral security which he holds to the liquidation of interest as accrued upon his 
claim subsequent to the bank’s insolvency before applying such collections to 
the reduction of principal of his claim, since the effect thereof would be 
to enlarge the itor’s im over and above what it was on the date of 
suspension. 

Gamble, Receiver, v. Wimberly, Trustee; C. C. A. 4, No. 2984, Oct. 21, 1930. 


| Constitutional law—Personal liberty—Imprisonment for debt—Enforcement of 
| judgment for delivery of property to decedent’s estate by contempt proceedings— 


A judgment for an administratrix directing the defendant to deliver a certain 
sum of money to the estate, on the theory that the defendant was withholding 
the money from the estate, did not, in so far as it provided that the failure to 
turn the money over to the administratrix should constitute contempt, violate 
a provision of the Washington Constitution against imprisonment for debt, since 
the action was not an action for money due to the estate, but an action to 
recover specific property belonging to the estate in the possession of the de- 
fendant, and the facet that the specific property was money was immaterial. 

Miller, Adminz., v. Beck et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22613, Nov. 5, 1930. 


Highways—Construction—Contractors’ bonds—Material furnished to subcon- 
tractor— 

The surety on a highway contractor’s bond conditioned on the contractor’s 
payment for material furnished or labor performed “for which the contractor 
is liable” was liable for material furnished to subcontractors, in view of a 
provision of the principal’ contract by which the principal contractor agreed 
to become liable to the State Highway Commission for ali materials and work 
required to complete the highway. ; : 

Overman & Co. et al. v. Great American Indemnity Co.; N. C. Sup. Ct. No. 
419, Nov. 19, 1980. 


States—Public lands—Repayment of funds erroneously paid to Commissioner— 
Validity of statute— 

A New Mexico statute which provides that money erroneously paid to the 
Commissioner of Public Land on account of any lease or sale of State lands, 
shall be repaid out of the fund to the credit of which the money was placed, 
by the State Treasurer on a warrant of the State Auditor drawn on presentment 
of the Commissioner’s voucher, is unconstitutional because in violation of a pro- 
vision of the Constitution for the payment of funds “only upon appropriations 
made by the Legislature.” 

McAdoo Petroleum Corp. v. Pankey, Comr.; N. Mex. Sup. Ct., No. 3452, Oct. 
28, 1930. 


Wharves—Tolls—Validity—Duty of tonnage— 

Wharfage and dockage tolls charged by a city which had been granted tide 
lands and had erected or acquired wharves, piers and docks for the use of the 

ublic did not constitute tonnage duties in violation of the provision of the 
Federal Constitution prohibiting a State from imposing a duty of tonnage 
without the consent of Congress, since the wharfage or dockage charge was 
imposed by the city in a proprietary capacity as distinguished from sovereign 
capacity. 

City of Oakland v. E. K. Wood Lumber Co.; Calif. Sup. Ct., Nos. S. F. 13275, 
18376, Nov. 1, 1930. 


Wharves—Tolls—Franchise right— 

The right to collect wharfage and dockage tolls is a franchise which must 
have its origin in a legislative grant. 

City of Oakland v. E. K. Wood Lumber Co.; Same v. Pacific Fuel and Building 
Material Co. et al.; Calif. Sup. Ct., Nos. S. F. 18375, 13376, Nov. 1, 1930. 


Wharves—Tolls—Validity of charges for use of harbor without use of wharves 
operated by city— 

A city to which tide lands have been granted and which has erected or ac- 
quired wharves, piers and docks for the use of the public may not impose a 


| wharfage or dockage charge on all vessels which land in the harbor irrespective 


of whether they use the facilities or services furnished by the city, since the 
imposition of such a charge would be unconstitutional as an impost on navigation. 

City of Oakland v. E. K. Wood Lumber Co.; Calif. Sup. Ct., Nos. S. F. 13375, 
13376, Nov. 1, 1930. 

Wills—Revocation—Marriage—Provision for future husband— 

A will of an unmarried woman which provided that in the event that she 
should marry, and that her husband should survive her, he should receive all 
of her interests in the community property, but no part of her separate prop- 
erty, was not revoked by her subsequent marriage, under Washington statutes 
providing that the marriage of a testator shall revoke the will unless the spouse 
is provided for therein or mentioned therein in such a way as to show an inten- 
tion not to make a provision for him. 

Hall v. Stokes, Executor, et al.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 22594, Nov. 3, 1930. 


Workmen’s compensation—Injuries arising out of employment—Death of watch- 
man shot while on duty—Motive not connected with employment— 

The death of a night watchman who was shot while on duty by a person 
whose motive was in no wise connected with his employment and who was not 
insane at the time he did the shooting, was not compensable under the North 
Carolina Workmen’s Compensation Act, since the injury, from which the death 
resulted, did not arise “out of” the employment as required by the compensation 
law. 

Harden et al. v. Thomasville Furniture. Co. et al.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 414, 
Nov. 19, 19380. 


Summary of opinions published in fult text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisiéns.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Banks—Indemnity bond—Loss from payment of forged and raised checks— 
Right of bank to recredit depositor— 

A bank which had paid and charged to a depositor’s account checks which had 
been forged or raised by the depositor’s treasurer was entitled, upon the dis- 
covery of the fact that the checks had been forged and raised, to recredit the 
depositor with the amount which had been improperly charged, and recover the 
amount on its bond by which the surety had agreed to indemnify the bank against 
“any loss through the payment, whether received over the counter or through the 
clearing house or by mail, of forged or raised checks or checks bearing forged 
endorsements,” and was not required, as a Condition to recovery on the bond, 
to contest the depositor’s right to the recredit and proceed against the other 
endorsers on the checks on which the treasurer had forged endorsements, since 
the loss against which the surety had agreed to indemnify the bank was suffered 
at the moment the bank paid the check, Phoenix National. Bank & Trust Co. v, 
Aetna Casualty Co. (C. C. A. 6.)—V U. S. Daily, 2922, Nov. 24, 1930. 


Highways—Contracts—Substantial performance—Deficiency in thickness of con- 
crete slabs— 

A New York State highway contractor who was required to relay 102 con- 
crete slabs by order of the State because of insufficient thickness was entitled 
to the cost of replacing 58 of the slabs which had a deficiency in thickness of 
less than 26/32 of an inch, on the theory that the contract had been substan- 


tially performed as to such slabs, but not the cost of replacing the other 44 


| Slabs in which the deficiency of thickness was 26/82 of an inch or more.—Foote 


et al. v. State of New York. 
24, 1930. 


(N. Y. Ct. of Claims.) —V U. S. Daily, 2922, Nov. 


Patents: 
Patents—Patentability—New use— : 
_ The application of an old process or machine to a similar or analogous sub- 
ject with no change in the manner of application and without any substantially 
different result will not sustain a_patent.—United States Hoffman Machinery 
re v. Pantex Pressing Machine, Inc. (C.C. A, 3.)—YV U. S. Daily, 2922, Nov. 
24, 1930. 


Patents—Garment pressing machine invalid— 


Patent 1193093 to Weinberger for Garment Pressing Machine, claims 2 and 
5 held invalid; Patent 1326982 to Spencer for Machine for Pressing Garments, 
claims 2 and 4 held invalid,—United States Hoffman Machinery Corp. v. Pantex 
Pressing Machine, Inc. (C, C, A. 3.)—V U.S. Daily, 2922, Nov, 24, 1930. 


We think that the 


for working the ejector.” This disclosure | patent was anticipated. In any event, 
is a clear anticipation of the Spencer | the Substitution of a well known ejector 
patent. ; j : for a fan to do exactly what the ejector 
ss — py is Die Sritich paveet ond Zan had long before been doing in the 
Yo. 3703 issued in says tha e|art does not rise to the dignity of i - 
condensed _ steam from the felt bed is/ tion. _ os 
drained off “by means of an ejector or| It follows that both patents in suit are 
suction pump.” In this device as well as| invalid and the decree is reversed as to 
in that of Chasles, the steam employed] the Weinberger patent No. 1193093 and 
to heat the head then flows through a|affirmed as to the Spencer patent No, 
valve, which is controlled by a pipe, and | 1326892. 
ejector to draw air from the buck for BUFFINGTON, Cireuit Judge.—I regard 

these two patents as of high merit and 
a8 making marked advances in an im- 
portant industry. I am constrained to 
record my dissent. 


The Spencer patent was rejected in 
the Patent Office because anticipated by 
the patents of Paterson and Weinberger, 


‘Avrnorizep STaTeMENTS ONLY Ane PresenTeD Herein, Berne 


Bank Allowed Claim Against Surety 


ITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STaTes Daity 


Based on Payment of Forged Checks 


Decision Permits Bank to Recredit Depositors 
With Amounts on Discovery of Fraud 


And Then Recover on Bond 


| 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PHOENIX NATIONAL BANK AND TRusT Co. 
‘or LEXINGTON 


Vv. 
AETNA CasuALTy & Surety Co. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 
No. 542 
Aegoel from the District Court for the 

astern District of Kentucky. 
Before DENISON and HICKENLOOPER, Cir- 
cuit Judges, and ANDERSON, District 

Judge. 
4 Opinion of the Court 
! Nov. 12, 1930 
' DENISON, Circuit Judge.—The appel- 
lant bank, plaintiff below, was car- 
rying a deposit for the Petroleum 
Company, doing business at Lexington. 
}One Fulton was treasurer of the deposi- 
lot its business office, books and records. 
It eventually developed that, over a con- 
siderable period, Fulton had been obtain- 
jing money from the bank upon his com- 
|pany’s checks, by means of forging en- 
dorsements or raising checks, or both, 

During this period, the bank had been 
carrying the indemnity policy of the ap- 
pellee, defendant below, which had been 
issued and continued in consideration of 
an annual premium, and by which the 
surety company agreed to indemnify the 
bank and hold it harmless “from and 
against any loss sustained by the in- 
sured * * * that is to say * * * D. Any 
loss through the payment, whether re- 
ceived over the counter or through the 
clearing house or by mail, of forged or 
raised checks or (genuine) checks bear- 
ing forced endorsements.” 


| Trial Judge Ruled 
Against Claimant Bank 


From time to time the bank charged to 
the depositor’s account all these pay- 
j}ments,as made. Running over the period 
from May 12, 1924, to Aug. 1, 1925, the 
|bank paid and charged the depositor 39 
{such invalid checks, in the total amount 
of $5,551. At the end of each month, the 
bank rendered to the depositor the ¢cus- 
tomary monthly statement, in which each 
of these checks was shown as charged 
against the account, and returned to the 
depositor, as a voucher, each of the in- 
valid checks. 


These statements and canceled checks 
were delivered to Fulton, in the regular 
course of business, and never came to the 
notice or knowledge of the depositor in 
any other way. In August, 1925, Fulton 
disappeared, and, upon hasty search then 
made by the bank, some of these checks 
were discovered, and a complete investi- 
io was undertaken. During Septem- 

er this was in progress and the surety 
company was advised. September 25 the 
depositor made formal demand upon the 
bank to cancel these 39 charges against 
jits account and recredit it with the total 
sum which had been improperly charged. 


| This demand was transmitted to the 
; surety company, with the statement that 
the bank felt compelled to comply there- 
with, and with a request for indemnity. 
In reply, the surety company insisted that 
it was the duty of the bank to decline to 
make such recredit, and also to take steps 
against the responsible endorsers upon 
|many of the checks. Nevertheless, the 
!bank, after consideration, did recredit this 
{sum, and then brought this suit against 
\the surety company to recover the 
}amount of the several checks, as being 
losses suffered under the policy. The 
parties, by written stipulation, waived a 
| jury and filed an agreed statement 
jof facts. This was treated as presenting 
jone—and only one—issue of law— 
whether judgment should be for plaintiff 
or for defendant. The trial judge thought 
the plaintiff could not recover, filed an 
{opinion giving his reasons therefor, and 
entered judgment accordingly. 


'Two De fenses Made 
By Surety Company 

The defenses were two: First, that the 
| loss was suffered when the recredit was 
made, and that this act was voluntarily 
}done by the bank—in the sense that the 
|bank was not legally obligated to make 
this recredit, and could have successfully 
defended any proceeding alleging such 
i liability. Second, that the bank had failed 
lin its duty in taking the necessary steps 
ito charge the endorsers before Fulton, 
| and had thereby pro tanto discharged the 
| surety. The district court sustained the 
| first defense and did not pass upon the 
| second, 
| Appellant urges upon us that the case is 
controlled by our decision i.. Ocean Co. vy, 
| Old National Bank, 4 Fed. Rep. (2d) 753, 
|and deduces from that opinion the propo- 
sition that upon such a policy the insured 
;may recover, even though its assumption 
{and payment of the loss had been volun- 
tary. That opinion should not be so in- 
terpreted, in the broad sense necessary to 
reach this case. There, the payment had 
been voluntary only in the sense that it 
| had not been compelled by judgment; the 
| liability of the bank to its customer was 
held to have been clear and certain; the 
Surety Company’s position was that the 
bank should have compelled an action to 
be brought against it and given the 
Surety Company an opportunity to de- 
fend, if defense there might have been; 
our holding was only that such a clearly 
| apparent liability might be voluntarily 
recognized and paid by the bank without 
re discharging the surety. 

In the present case, the defendant’s 
|claim is that the bank was under no legal 
|duty to make this recredit (which is said 
'to be the loss involved) and so that the 
|loss was suffered voluntarily, in the com- 

plete sense of that word. We think it 
| plain that the consideration of that ques- 


| 








' 
| 
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Patent Appeals 
Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


lA summary of appeals in patent and 
trade: mark cases filed in the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 
cluding Appeal No. 2908, was published 
in previous issues. The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 

No: 2909. Weil-McLain Co, v. American 
Radiator Co. Appeal from Commissioner 
of Patents. Opposition No, 9038, Trade 
mark for house heating beifers, 

, Nos, 2910-2911, United States Ozone Co. 
iv. United States Ozone Co. of America. 
Appeals from Commissioner of Patents, 
Cancellation Nos. 1834 and 1953. Trade 
mark for air conditioning and water steri- 
| lizing equipment. 


tor, and was the clerk in general charge ; 


, tion here is. not substantially affected by 

our decision in the Ocean case. 
| The primary question is, When was the 
loss suffered? We conclude that the 
moment the bank paid the check over the 
counter or through the clearing house, its 
loss was complete. The relation. between 
banker and depositor is that of debtor 
and creditor; the money with which the 
check is paid is the money of the bank; 
its contract with the depositor only en- 
titles it to charge back to, and collect 
from, the depositor the amount of a valid 
check so paid. When it pays a forged 
check, it has no right to make this coun- 
ter charge, and its loss continues to be 
| its loss. 


Liability Said to Arise 
On Payment of Checks 


True, the continuance is attended by a 
contingency—the depositor may ratify 
the forgery. Such a ratification may be 
intentional and express, or may be im- 
plied as the result of circumstances which 
stop the depositor from disputing the 
check. So, in the present case, the loss 
was suffered and the liability arose from 
time to time as the cheeks were paid; 
and, when finally the bank cancelled the 
charges and recredited the total, it was 
not then suffering a loss; it was abandon- 
ing a claim for recoupment of its earlier 
loss—a claim which it at first did not 
have, 

We think, therefore, that the poligy 
should be read as indemnity against te 
original loss, and not as holding the lia- 
bility in the air until it can finally be de- 
termined whether the bank had a right to 
make the charge back. It is not reason- 
able to suppose that the bank intended to 
buy that kind of indemnity. Banks wish 
to keep their depositors, not to alienate 
them. They would desire a protection 
against the payments induced by forgery, 
not against the uncollectability of claims 
resulting from such payment. 

The question just discussed seems to 
be one of first impression; we are not 
cited to any particularly helpful prece- 
dents. Deciding this question as we do, 
the appellee’s argument that the policy 
does not insure against liability, but only 
against loss, become immaterial. For 
example, in American Co. v. Bollman, 104 
Fed. 634, there was a bond to secure the 
performance of a contract and then a 
bond to the surefy to secure it against 
loss. The loss matured and was suffered 
only when the amount was fixed by the 
suit on the first bond. In Thatcher v. 
Aetna, 287 Fed. 484, the bond indemnified 
against damages from a tort. It was 
quite appropriate. to think that the 
parties contemplated protection against 
damages to be fixed by suit. 


Matter of Notice 


Between Parties. Discussed 

The present record does not call upon 
us to decide what the rights of thé parties 
would be in a case where the forgery had 
been expressly ratified before claim was 
made under the policy. Here the loss has 
been, as between the bank and the deposi- 
tor, assumed by or clearly fixed upon the 
bank. We hold now only that the bank is 
not obliged to contest with the depositor 
any plausible claim by the latter that it 
has not become liable for the loss; and 
that, if there is any reasonable ground of 
litigation, the bank is not obliged to carry 
the burden of the resulting controversy. 

We find here that to the claim of th 


ie 
bank that the dopsitor was bound Secunaa’” 


of its failure to object to the monthly 
statements and returned checks, the de- 
positor answers that it never had any 
notice of these checks excepting the notice 
thus given to its agent, Fulton; and, 
that this was not notice to it, as princi- 
pal, because the agent had a hostile per- 
sonal interest in the subject matter. 
These respective claims present a contro- 
versy, held no doubt on each side in good 
j faith, and capable of leading to tedious 
and expensive if not doubtful litigation. 
| It might turn out that such a case 
| would be ruled by Leather, etc., Bank v. 
| Morgan, 117 U. S. 96; conceivably, many 
| facts which now appear or which might 
;develop would distinguish therefrom. - I: 
would be most unfortunate for such an 
issue to be tried in a case to which the 
depositor was not a party, and where it 
would not be bound. Whether the Surety 
Company could have brought in the de- 
positor as a party, or could now recover 
against it, we need not consider. 

Many—perhaps all—of these checks 
had been cashed for Fulton by others, 
and when they were paid by the bank 
bore endorsements by responsible per- 
| sons. These endorsers then and there be- 
| came liable to the bank, if the necessary 
| notice was given. It gave no notice at 
| that time, not knowing of the forgery. 

After being fully informed, it still gave 
jno notice; but on Oct. 2 reported to the 
Surety Company that the depositor de- 
manded this tecredit and gave the Surety 
Company full particulars. On Nov. 25 the 
Surety Company notified the bank that 
the latter should have given notice at 
once to all endorsers and should now do 
80; it again so insisted on Feb. 4; but the 
bank made no effort to comply. 


Terms of Contract Ruled 


Determinative of Notice 

There is no doubt that prompt notice 
was necessary in order to shift the loss 
from the paying bank to the endorser; 
but that right to shift is one given by the 
law and is contingent on conditions—one 
of which is prompt notice. The shift here 
jinvolved is given by contract and is un- 
| conditional. We have construed this con- 
| tract—this insurance policy—as intended 
|to transfer the whole loss immediately 
when suffered and not merely to indem- 
nify against such part of the loss as 
might not be recoverable in some other 
way. Under such a construction, the fail- 
ure of the bank to try to charge en- 
|dorsers is a defense of the same charac- 
| ter as its failure to resist the depositor’s 
| demand for recredit, We hold that neither 
| defense is good. 
If the Surety Company could get the 
| benefit of any rights the bank had to re- 
| cover its loss, or part of it, from others, 
|it would be by paying the loss and ac- 
quiring these rights through subrogation, 
| (Travellers Co. v. Great Lakes Co,, C. C. 
A. 6, 184 Fed. 426, 430; U. S, Fidelity Co. 
v. Union Bank, C. C, A. 6, 228 Fed, 448, 
452). The Surety Company was doubt- 
less entitled itself to give the necessary 
notices. Its request to the bank to do so 
was not in connection with any offer to 
pay up its liability, so that it wigan be 
entitled to have them given for it; the 
request was in connection with a denial 
of all liability. 

The judgment must be reversed, and 





| 


the case remanded for the entry of judg- 


ment for plaintiff in accordance with this 
opinion, 
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‘Aurrorizep. STATEMENTS ONLY ARE Presenten AMeeg®, Beivd © 
PoustisHeD Without COMMENT s¥Y THE Unrtep States Datty 


Deduction Fixed 
For Loss on Car 


Used in Business 


‘Aijlowance Proportionate to. 
Amount of Time Machine | 
Was Applied to Business | 
Of Its Owner | 


The General Counsel, Bureau of In-| 


ternal Revenue, has issued a ruling in re- 
gard to computing the loss on the sale of 
an automobile which had been used three- 
fourths of the time for business purposes. 

The transaction should be treated the 
same as if the car had been purchased at 
three-fourths ‘its real cost, depreciated 
three-fourths of the total depreciation, 
and was sold for three-fourths of the ac- 
tual selling price, the ruling held. 


BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
General Counsel’s Memorandum 8628. 
CHAREST.—An opinion is requested as 

to the amount of deductible loss sustained 
in the case where a taxpayer sold an 
automobile which was used part of the 
time for business and part of the time 
for pleasure. 


The taxpayer purchased an automobile 
‘Aug. 14, 1927, at a cost of 2,525x dollars. 
The automobile was used three-fourths of 
the time for business and one-fourth of 
the time for pleasure. The automobile 
was sold Sept. 24, 1928, for 1,500x dollars. 

Section 23(e) of the Revenue Act of! 
1928 provides that in computing net in- 
come there shall be allowed as deductions 
in the case of an individual, losses sus- 
tained during the taxable year and not 

¢ompensated for by insurance or other- 

ise (1) if incurred in trade or business; 
or (2) if incurred in any transaction 
entered for profit, though not connected 
with the trade or business; or (3) of 
property not connected with the trade or 
business, if the loss arises from fires, 
storms, shipwreck, or other casualty, or 
from theft. 

Deduction Allowable 

There is no doubt that where an auto- 
mobile is purchased and used in trade or 
business any loss upon the sale thereof is 
allowable deduction under section 23(e)1. 
(0. D. 948, C. B. 4, 163.) Section 111 of 
the Revenue Act of 1928 provides that 
the gain from the sale or other disposi- 
tion of property shall be the excess of 
the amount realized therefrom over the 
basis provided in section 113, and that 
the loss shall be the excess of the basis 
over the amount realized. 

Section 113 provides that the basis for 
determining gain or loss from the sale or 
other disposition of property acquired 
after Feb. 28, 1913, shall be the cost of 
such property with certain exceptions not 
here material. Section 111 further pro- 
vides that in computing the amount of 
gain or loss from the sale or other dispo- 
sition of property the basis shall be di- 
minished by the amount of the deductions 
for exhaustion, wear and tear (referred 
to herein as depreciation) which have 
since the acquisition of the property been 
allowable in respect of such property 
under the Revenue Act of 1928 or prior 
income tax laws. 

Inasmuch as the taxpayer in the in- 
Stant case acquired the automobile on 
Aug. 14, 1927, and sold it on Sept..24, 
1928, the.total depreciation sustained at 
the rate of 25 per cent, computed from 
the date of acquisition to the date of sale, 
is 703.89x dollars, Of this amount, 
240.39x dollars is attributable to 1927, 
three-fourths of which (or 180.29x dol- 
lars) is allowable as a deduction for that 
year, and 463.50x dollars is attributable 

, to 1928, three-fourths of which (or 
\347.63x dollars) is allowable as a deduc- 
tion for 1928. 
Not Specifically Provided 

There is no specific provision of the law 
outlining the method of eomputing the 
deductible loss sustained from the sale of 
a capital asset which is used part of the 
time in connection with a trade or busi- 
ness and part of the time for pleasure. 
It appears only reasonable, however, that 
in such cases the taxpayer should be al- 
lowed to deduct as a business loss that 
portion of the loss resulting from the sale 
of the capital asset which is attributable 
to his trade or business. 

It is the opinion of this office that in 
the determination of such portion (i, e., 
the deductible portion) of the loss result- 
ing from the sale of an automobile used 
three-fourths of the time for business 
and one-fourth of the time for pleasure, 
the transaction in its business aspect 
should be treated as if the taxpayer had 
purchased for business use only an auto- 
mobile at three-fourths of the purchase 
price, that it depreciated three-fourths of 
the total depreciation, and that it sold for 
three-fourths of the selling price. Apply- 
ing the foregoing principle, the computa- 
tionof the deductible loss is as follows: 

Cost of automobile (2,525x dollars re- 
duced to % thereof), $1,893.75x; minus 
depreciation allowable (which is % of 

$703.89x, total depreciation), $527.92x; 
basis as reduced by depreciation allow- 
able, oor. 1 price ( pitts 
reduced to thereof), $1,125x; d i- 
ble loss, $240.83x. i 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Lpcuments: described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Re-Treatment of Mother Lode (Calif.) Car- 
bonaceous Slime Tailings — Technical 
Paper 481, Bur. of Mines, U. S, Dept. of 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 30-27184 

Sugar-Beet Culture in Hamid Area of U. S. 
--Farmers’ Bull. No, 1637. U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. Agr. 30-1257 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 73d Ann. 
Rept. to Secy, of Interior for f. yr. ended 
Je, 30, 19380, Free. (6-35346) 

Ann. Rept. of Pres. of Howard Univ,, to 
Secy. of Interior for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 
1980. Free, (8-15409) 

Laws, Rules, and Regulations Governing 
Recognition of Attorneys, Agents, and! 
Other Persons to Represent Claimants be- | 
fore Bur, of Pensions, In effect Sept. 23, 
1930, Free. 3830-27146 

Boundaries, Areas, Geographic Centers, and 
Altitudes of U. S. and the Several States, 
2d Ed,.—Geological Survey Bull. 817, U. 

S. Dept. of Interior. Price, 50 cents. 

GS830-275 

Lyad-Grant Colleges and Universities, yr. 
ended Je. 30, 1929—-Bull., 1930, No. 28. 
Off. of Education, U. 8S. Dept. of Interior. 
Price, 15 cents, (E8-677) 

Instruction for Making Aerological Ob- 
servations—Circ. P.. W. B. No, 1022. 
Aerological Div., Weather Bur., U. 
Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 40 cents, 

Agr. 30-1258 | 

Treaty Information, Bull. No. 13, Oct., 1930 

--Publication No. 130, U. S. Dept. of | 


State. Subscription price, 50 cents a year. | to wh 


(29-27547) | 
Monthly Labor Review—Vol. 31, No. 5, Nov., | 
1980. Bur. of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. 
of Labor, 
\ year, 
b) 


Dissenting Opinion to Decision Increase in Tax 
| Invalidating Levy on Railroad |\Cases Presented 


Evidence in Case Arising Out of Assessment Made for 
Street Improvement Is Construed to Justify 
Charges Made by Municipality 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit has held that a 
special assessment against a railroad 
terminal in connection with opening 
a street in an adjoining block should 
be held invalid when it is clear that 
the property assessed is not bene- 


tions which, as we already have implied, 
a Legislature is warranted in adopting. 

“But, if so, we are of the opinion that 
| the Legislature is warranted in going 
{one step further and saying that on the 
| question of benefit or no benefit the land 
|shall be considered simply in its gen- 


fited. (The full text of the majority 

opinion and a portion of the dissent- 

ing opinion in the above case were 

published in the issue of Nov. 22.) 

The dissenting opinion, which con- 

tends that the assessment was valid, 

concludes as follows: 

“There would be very little approach 
to the property from the west. In other 
words, the opening of C Street will for- 
ever insure this property of proper ac- 
cess from three streets instead of two, 
as now exists, and will also insure the 
property from ever being totally ob- 
scured by the erection of large build- 
ings across the street. Those are all 
features which enter into the value of 
the property. They are determining fac- 
tors which enter into the value of the 
porperty. For that reason it is my opin- 
ion that the value of the property after 
the opening will be increased by $21,960. | 

“That in his opinion the proposed 
opening of C Street would invite more 
people, more traffic and more business | 
to a point west on Kettner Boulevard. 
That it certainly is a theory of opening 
proceedings that benefits are determined 
to a large extent on the fact that such 
opening has a tendency to increase use 
of property lying nearest to the open- 
ing.” 

He also testified that in his opinion 
the property would be benefited even if 
it was permanently restricted to rail- 
road uses. 

Interference by 
Court Disapproved 

John A. Thornton testified as to the 
use ofthe appellee’s property as follows: 

“*« * * that he had recently inspected 
the depot property of the Santa Fe in 


San Diego and found the ordinary rail- 
road depot, conducting the business of 





a railroad, and, in addition, a restaurant 


{eral relations and apart from its partic- 


ular use. See Illinois Cent. R. R. v. 
Decatur, 147 U, S. 190. On the question 
otf benefits the present use is simply a 
prognostic, and the plea a prophecy. If 
an occupant could not escape by pro- 
fessing his desire for solitude and 
silence, the Legislature may make a 
similar 
equally effective. 

“It may say that it is enough that the 
land could be turned to purposes for 
which the paving would increase its 
value. Indeed, it is apparent that the 
prophecy in the answer can not be re- 
garded as absolute, even while the pres- 
ent use of the land continues—for no 
one can say that changes might not 
make a station desirable at this point; 
in which case the advantages of a paved 


| street could not be denied. We are not 


called on to say that we think the as- 
sessment fair. But we are compelled to 
declare that it does not go beyond the 
bounds set by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States.” 


Assessment on Similar 
Property Recently Upheld 


This view was again asserted in the 
later case of Branson y. Bush, 251 U. S. 
182, where the depot ground and rail- 
road right of way were assessed ad 
valorem for certain street improvements. 
In reference to this assessment the Su- 
preme Court said: 


“No attempt was made to prove fraud- 
ulent or capricious or arbitrary action 
on the part of any officials in making 
the assessment, the only evidence upon 


the subject being the opinions of four | 


employes of the company that the im- 
provement of the road would not benefit 
the railroad property, and if inequality 
has resulted from the application of the 


desire fortified by structures | 


conducted by the Fred Harvey Com-| State law in a customary manner to a 
pany, and a baggage room, and: cigar| situation frequently arising in our coun- 
counter, and newspaper stand, and an|try, it is an incidental inequality result- 
American Express Company stand, which} ing from a valid classification of rail- 
conducts a business there, and several|road property for taxation purposes 
private transfer companies conducting; which does not fall within the scope of 
their business there, also, a business ot | the Fourteenth Amendment, which ‘was 
the sale of cigarettes, cigars and nov-| not intended to compel the State to 
elties, conducted in the news stand.” | adopt an iron rule of equal taxation.’” 
The foregoing testimony indicates that (Citing cases.) 


§,| cause the lot 


cupied. 


good-sized city generally will get a ben- 
lefit from having the streets about it 
Subscription price, $1.50 a| Paved, and that this benefit generally,| 

(15-26485) ! will be more than the cost, are proposi- | 


the effect upon traffic in the vicinity of! 


the appellee’s property is at the most | ¢, 


a debatable one; that it is conceded that 
the street opening will tend to increase 
traffic in front of the appellee’s prop- 
erty, and that under these circumstances 
the question of benefit is one properly to 
be determined by the officials charged 
with that duty and that there is no basis 
for the interference of the court. As was 
said by the Supreme Court of California 
in Duncan v: Ramish, 142 Cal. 686: 

“The absence of benefit to the lot 
owner can not be a judicial question un- 
less the court can plainly see that there 
could be no benefit, and it is so clear 
that it does not admit of dispute by evi- 
dence; otherwise, the legislative decision 
is conclusive.” 

The appellee, in its attack upon the 
assessment, relies upon the special use 
to which the property is devoted to show 
that the property is not benefited. In 
this regard the complaint alleges 

“that complainant’s said property, 
owing to its character and the use to 
which it is exclusively and permanently 
devoted, will receive no benefit whatever 
from said improvement and that said as- 
sessment against said property is con- 
fiscatory, fraudulent and illegal by rea- 
son of the matters hereinbefore alleged.” 
(Italics ours.) 


Special Use Said Not 
To Justify Exemption 


It is alleged and claimed that the en- 
forcement of said assessment will de- 
prive complainant of property without 
due process of law. 

The majority opinion sustaining the 
trial court is based upon the special use 
to which appellee has devoted its prop- 
erty to sustain the view that the prop- 
erty is not benefited by the increased 
traffic which would result from the open- 
ing of C Street. I think this view is 
erroneous. The statute of California au- 
thorizing local assessments for street 
opening, and other improvements, ex- 
pressly authorizes and directs that the 
assessments be levied upon railroad 
property in the same manner as other 
property within the district is assessed. 
io of Cal. 1911, p. 730, sec. 21, sub. 

This statute, in view of the legislative 
and judicial history in such matters in 
California, I think, in effect directs the 
assessment officers to ignore the fact 
that the real estate is used for railroad 
purposes and to assess the property the 
same as other real estate similarly sit- 
uated is assessed. (See Cal. Stats. 1885, 
p. 147, sec. 7, sub. 11; Stats. 1911, p. 
720, sec. 20, sub. 11; Street Opening 
Act of 1889, Cai. Stats. 1889, p. 70, sec. 
9; Deering’s Gen. Laws, Act 8194, sec. 
7, sub. 11; Cal. Stats. 1903, p. 376, secs. 
16 and 23, sub. 8, amended; Cal. Stats. 
1911, p. 855, also Stats. 1909, p. 1041; 
Los Angeles Pacific Co. v. Hubbard, 17 
Cal. App. 651; Wilson v. Pac. Ry. Co., 
176 Cal. 248; McNeil v. City of South 
Pasadena, 166 Cal. 153; Rutledge v. City 
of Eureka, 195 Cal. 404; Shafer v. Smith, 
169 Cal. 764; So. Cal. Ry. v. Workman, 
146 Cal. 80.) This was done by the city 
authorities, according to their testimony. 

Such legislation seems to have been 
approved by our Supreme Court. In L. 
& N. R. R. Co. v. Barber Asphalt Co., 
197 U. S. 484, supra, with reference to 
the assessment of the railroad right of 
way for street improvement, it was con-} 
tended that “the property involved is 
peculiar; belongs to a class by itself, is 
a railroad right of way and is not, in 





fact can not be, benefited and hence 
should not be assessed.” \ 


Benefits Noted in 
Supreme Court Ruling 
In replying to this argument the Su-| 
preme Court said: 
“But in this case it is not necessary | 
to stop with these general considera- 


tiqns. The plea plainly means that the 


improvement will not benefit the lot be- 
is occupied for railroad 
purposes and will continue so to be oc- 
Compare Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy R. R. v. Chicago, 166 VU. S. 
266. That, apart from the specific use| 
ich this land is devoted, land in a! 


We have recently applied this rule as 

the assessment of railroad, property 
for street improvements in which we 
upheld the assessment of a railroad right 
of way in California for improvement 
of a road in the town of Larkspur, N. W. 
Ry. v. Town of Larkspur, 36 F. [2d] 
554.) This court, speaking through 
Judge Rudkin, said: 

“But the constitutional rights of the 
appellant were not invaded unless the 
action of the City Council in approving 
the assessment and apportioning the tax 
was arbitrary, wholly unwarranted, or 
a flagrant abuse of authority. (Bran- 
son v. Bush, 251 U. S. 182, 40 S. Ct. 
118, 64 L. Ed. 215. And the mere fact 
that an undue portion of the cost of 
some part of the improvement was as- 
sessed against the property of the ap- 
pellant would not violate its constitu- 
tional rights, unless the assessment. as 
a whole was arbitrary and discrimina- 
tory.” 


Use Said Not to Affect 
Liability to Levy 

A similar conclusion was reached by 
the Supreme Court of Washington in 
the case of Seattle v. Seattle & Montana 
R. Co., 50 Wash, 132. The findings of 
the court in that case, set forth at page 
135 of the opinion, were to the effect that 


| while the lots were used for railway pur- 


poses, “the only use to which said lots 
and tracts are now adapted and the only 
use to which they will be permanently 
adapted while they continue in the con- 
dition now fixed by the improvements 
and expenditures heretofore found,” it 
is found as a fact that while in that 
condition they were not benefited by the 
improvement for which they were as- 
sessed, but if and when devoted to other 
uses than the uses hereinbefore found, 
they will be actually benefited to the 
amounts severally assessed to each 
thereof in the assessment roll. The as- 
sessment was affirmed. 

It should be noted that this was an 
appeal from a judgment confirming the 
assessment which under the law was a 
part of the statutory procedure for as- 
certaining the proper assessment. This 
decision was based on Northern Pac. Ry. 
Co. v. Seattle, 46 Wash. 674. In that 
case, as quoted in 50 Wash. 136, it was 
said: 

“Although the appellant may not hold 
the fee simple title, there is no rea- 
sonable or immediate probability that it 
will abandon the land. Its use will 
doubtless be perpetual. Appellant is 


therefore for all practical purposes the} 
The fee, subject to} 
its use and easement, is of but little) 
Except for appellant’s | 


substantial owner. 


value, if any. 
occupancy, no suggestion would be made 
that the land was not benefited by the 
improvement, or that it would not be 
subject to the assessment. 

“The particular use of the land can 
not affect its liability to assessment. 
Abutting property cannot be relieved 
from the burden of a street assessment 
simply because its owner has seen fit to 
devote it to the use which may not be 


, specially benefited by the local improve- 


ment. The benefit is presumed to inure, 
not to such present use, but to the prop- 
erty itself, affecting its value.” 

Ta the same effect see Herman Con- 
struction Co. v. Wabash R. R. Co., 206 
Mo. 172; Northern Indiana Ry. Co. v. 
Connolly, 10 Ohio St. 156; Wilson v. 
Pacific Ry. Co., 176 Cal. 248; McNeil v. 
City of So. Pasadena, 166 Cal. 153; 
Rutledge v. Eureka, 195 Cal. 404, 

In the case at bar the attack on the 
assessment in question is not based upon 
unreasonable discrimination against the 


‘appellee’s property as compared with 


other property similarly situated, but 
upon the alleged failure to discriminate 
in its favor because of the special use 
to which it is put. 

Ordinarily the question of benefits is 
one to be determined by the Legislature 
or by some subordinate authority, and 
its determination is conclusive on the 
courts unless palpably erroneous. In 
Fall Brook Irrigation District v. Brad- 
ley, 164 U, S. 112, that question was 
carefully considered by the Supreme 
Court, as follows: 

“Assuming for the purpose of this 
objection that the owner of these lands 
had by the provisions of the act, and 
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To Supreme Court 


bay oe of Handling Suits 

Described in Address by 
Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Youngquist | 


The number of tax cases submitted to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has increased more rapidly than any 
other class of cases and is becoming al- 
most burdensome, Assistant Attorney | 
General, G. A. Youngquist said at a 
meeting .f the Federal Bar Association, 
Nov. 21. It is the policy of the Attor- 
ney General’s office to prevent as many | 
cases as possible from going to the Su-} 
preme Court on account of the vast 
| amount of labor involved, he stated. © 

In many instances the Attorney Gen- | 
,eral’s office in cooperation with the 
| General Counsel makes a recommenda- | 
tion to the Solicitor General as to} 

whether or not an appeal should be taken 

in a tax case, Mr. Youngquist stated, ex- 
plaining the work done by the Attorney 
General’s office in connection with such 
appeals, 

Growth Noted 

_ The number of memoranda prepared | 
|in his office in regard to these appeals 
increased from 268 in 1928 to 439 in 
1929 and to 484 in 1930. This illus- 
trates the growing importance of tax 
cases, he pointed out. There was also 
lan increase in the number of appeals 
| from the Board of Tax Appeals to the 
|circuit courts, the speaker explained. 
|The number of such appeals in the fiscal 
year 1928 was 203; in 1929, 242; and 
in 1930, 393, he stated. At the Octo-! 
ber, 1927, term there were 30 tax cases 
from his division in the Supreme Court; 
at the 1928 term, 66 cases, and at the 
te term, 122 cases, Mr. Youngquist 
said. 





Sources of Litigation 


Unlike most other laws, there was 
no well-beaten path which could be fol- 
j;lowed in interpreting the tax statute, 
| the Assistant Attorney General said. 
|New revenue acts were enacted in 1916, 
1917, 1918, 1921, 1924, 1926, and 1928, 
he explained, and these facts, together 
with the increase in rates made by some 
of the earlier acts were the result of 
great deal of litigation. 


| 


Large incomes are sometimes divided 
to avoid surtaxes, and this has resulted! 
in some litigation, Mr. Youngquist ex- 
plained. Another difficulty, he said, is 
due to the change in rates from year 
to year and the consequent importance 
of determining when income was re- 
ceived or deductions taken. 

Mr. Youngquist explained the hold- 
ing of the courts in a number of cases 
which, he pointed out, might be classed 
as landmarks in the development of the 
Federal tax law. 


|Free Entry on Fertilizer 
Mixture Granted by Ruling 


The Commissioner of Customs, F. X. 
A. Eble, in a letter to the Collector of 
Customs at Baltimore, Md., just made 
public, authorized the free entry into 
the United States of diammonium phos- 
phate and ammonium sulphate mixture, 
consisting of 93 per cent of the former 
and 7 per cent of the latter. The ruling 
was based on the statement of the Ap- 
praiser of Merchandise, who reported 
that the chief use of the mixture was 
for fertilizer. The full text of the let- 
ter follows: é 

The Collector of Customs, Baltimore, 
Md.: Information has been requested 
from the Bureau concerning the tariff 
classification of a mixture consisting 
of 93 per cent diammonium phosphate 
and 7 per cent of ammonium sulphate, 
which may be, imported through your 
port. ' 

The question of the chief use of such 
a mixture was taken up with the Ap- 
praiser of Merchandise at New York, 
who states that he would return it as 
a substance chiefly used for fertilizer 
under paragraph 1685 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930. ‘ 

If you have no reason to differ from 
the opinion of the appraiser as to the 
chief use of this material, you are au- 
thorized to admit it to entry, free of 
duty, under paragraph 1685 of the Tar- 
iff Act. 


ee 
before the lands were finally included in 
the district, an opportunity to be heard 
before a proper tribunal upon the ques- 
tion of benefits, we are of opinion that | 
the decision of such a tribunal, in the| 
absence of actual fraud and bad faith, 
would be, so far as this court is con- 
cerned, conclusive upon that question. It 
can not be that upon a question of fact 
of such a nature this court has the power 
to review the decision of the State! 
tribunal which has been pronounced un- | 
der a statute providing for a hearing} 
| upon notice. The erroneous decision of 
|such a question of fact violates no con-| 
stitutional provision. The circuit court 
in this case has not assumed to under- 


fact. * * * j 

“We think this alleged difference is} 
not material. It is in each case one of | 
degree only, and the fact of the benefit 
jis by the act to be determined after a 
|hearing by the Board of Supervisors. 
|In this case the Board has necessarily 
decided that question in favor of the fact | 
of benefits by retaining the lands in the | 
district. Unless this court is prepared | 
to review all questions of fact of this 
nature decided by a State tribunal, where 
| the claim is made that the judgment was 
without any evidence to support it or 
was against the evidence, then we must | 
be concluded by the judgment on such a} 
question of fact, and treat the legal 





| 
| SYLLABI are printed so that they can 
| 


take any such review of a question of! n 





question as based upon the facts as 
|found by the State Board. 

“Due process of law is not violated, 
and the equal protection of the laws is 
| given when the ordinary course is pur- 
}sued in such proceedings for the assess- 





jment and collection of taxes that has 
| been customarily followed in the State, 
and where the party who may subse- 
quently be charged in his property has 
| had a hearing or an opportunity for one 
, provided by the statute. Kelly v. Pitts- 
| burg, 104 U. S. 78.” 

In that case it was claimed that some 
of the land in the district was already 
capable of beneficial use without irriga- 
‘tion and ‘that the additional benefit, if 
any, could not be considered for the pur- 
pose of assessment. The court on this 
proposition said: 

“In view of the finding of the Board 
of Supervisors on this question of ben- 
efits, assuming that there has been one, 
this court can not say as a matter of 
law that the lands of the plaintiff in! 
this case have not been or can not be 


[Continued on Page 9, Column ?.] 
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Losses—Sales—Automobile used three-fourths of time for business— 
The taxpayer purchased an automobile, which was used three-fourths of the 


time for busines sand one-fourth of the 
The transaction in its business aspect 


time for pleasure, and sold it at a loss. 
should be treated as if the taxpayer had 


purchased for business use only an automobile at three-fourths of the purchase 
oe that it depreciated three-fourths of the total depreciation, and that it sold 


or three-fourths of the selling price—Bur. Int. Rev, 


Daily, 2897, Nov. 21, 1980. 


Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions promulgated Nov. 22. 


(G. C. M. 8628.)—V U. S. 
| 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by wny officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Rebates to Adjust Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustments of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 


|marized as follows in full text: 


A. W. Mellon 

A. W. Mellon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
overassessment of income tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined as fol- 
lows: 1926, $72,359.55. 

Duplication of income: The amount 
of $66,268.37 included in the above 
overassessment is caused by an error in 
compiling the return whereby an amount 


|of income received was twice included. 


This fact has been verified by field in- 
vestigation of the taxpayer’s records. 

Shift of income: The amount of $5,- 
525.92 included in the above overassess- 
ment is due to a shift of income from 
the year 1926 to prior years in order to 
exclude from the year 1926 amounts 
then reported as profits and dividends 
which were received by an agent for 
the taxpayer in prior years. The items 
in question are now included in taxable 
income of prior years, thereby increas- 
ing tax liability for those years by an 
amount which exceeds the reduction of 
$5,525.92 for the year 1926. Section 
213, Revenue Act of 1926; article 50, 
Regulations 69. 

Contributions: The balance of the 
above overassessment in the amount of 
$525.26 is due to the allowance of an 
additional deduction for contributions 
made dufing the year to two associations 
which after investigation have been 
determined to come within the provi- 
sions of section 214(a)(10), Revenue 
Act of 1926. 

Western Maryland Rwy. 

Western Maryland Railway Co., Balti- 
more, Md. Overassessments of income 
tax in favor of the taxpayer are de- 
'termined as follows: 1924, $4,339.81; 
1925, $112,609.59. 

Shifts of income: Of the overassess- 
ments the amount of $110,993.65 is due 
to the shift of certain items of income 
or deductions from income from one 
year to another in order that they may 
be reflected in the taxable net income 
of the years in which they actually ac- 
crued consistent with the taxpayer’s 
method of accounting and the reflec- 
tion of true net income in conformity 
to the provisions of sections 212, 213, 232 
and 233, Revenue Acts of 1924 and 1926, 
and the regulations promulgated there- 
under. Thus $437.88 of the overassess- 
ment for the year 1924 and $109,865.44 
the overassessment for the year 1925 
are caused by reversing certain erroneous 
credits to operating expenses for amounts 
which were held as a reserve and which 
have now been included in the taxable 
income of prior years when they accrued, 
the charges to thig reserve for repairs to 
equipment being allowed as deductions 
in the years in which they were incurred. 
The amount of $690.33 included in the 
overassessment for the year 1925 is 
caused by the transfer from the year 
1925 to the year 1920 of a certain amount 
claimed by the taxpayer under the guar- 
anty provisions of section 209, Transpor- 
tation Act of 1920. S. M. 2970 (C. B. 
IV-1, 127). 

Bond discount: The allowance of de- 
ductions representing the portions of the 
discounts on serial bonds issued in prior 
years which are applicable to the years 
1924 and 1925 causes $3,502.39 of the 
overassessments since it is determined 
that such deductions were erroneously 
omitted from the tax returns. Sections 
234(a) (2), Revenue Acts of 1924 and 
1926; articles 545 and 563, Regulations 
65 and 69; G. C. M. 3832 (C. B. VII-1, 
123). 

Taxes: The correction of errors re- 
sulting from the adjustment of accru- 
als for Federal income taxes and taxes 
on tax-free covenant bonds which had 
caused an overstatement of the taxable 
net income for the year 1924 causes 
$2,260.21 of the overassessment for 
that year. Section 234(a)(3, Revenue 
Act of 1924; articles 131, 561, and 565, 
Regulations 65. 

The balance of the overassessments 
in the amount of $193.15 is caused by 
minor adjustments of income and deduc- 
tions. 

Credited: 1924, $4,339.81; 1925, $46,- 
888. ($66,221.59 withheld for adjust- 
ment in connection with proposed de- 
ficiencies for 1926 and 1927.) 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Brooklyn, 
An overassessment of income tax in 
favor of the\ taxpayer is determined as 
fellows: Sept. 30, 1928, $23,874.18 

Of the overassessment $19,982.69 re- 


Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals | 


The calendar of the Board of Tax 
Appeals for Nov. 20 was printed in the 
issue of Nov. 15. There were no hear- 
ings during the week beginning Nov. 
24. Following is the calendar for Dec, 1. 


Dec. t 

21932, Bruce McDonald. 

J. K, Parsons. 
J. W. Thornsbury, 
F. M. Burgess. 

Giovanni B. Podesta. 
Miss Mary E. Wray. 
Newblock Oil Company of Texas. 
Strathmore Paper Company. 
Pacific Foundry Company. 

John Seath. 
Smith & Etheridge Comp. 
Mastbaum Brothers & Fleisher, Inc, 
0. O. Owens. 
East Ninth Euclid Company. 
W. B. Chase. 
A. M. Scales. 
Estate of Violet B. Eliason. 
Charles D. Juvenal. 
, Ethel A. Juvenal. 

James Brazell. 

Childs Company. 

Mrs. Bertha T. Hiss. 

George B. Hiss. 

42228, Edwin J. Marshall. 
» Putnam Trust Company. 
Washington Abstract Company. 
Osborne-Tremper & Company, Inc. 
Land Title Company. 
Washington Title Insurance Com- 


Alvan W. Perry. 
Reid Ice Cream Corp. 
John H. Humbert. 


21931, 
21933, 
21934, 
21935, 
22282, 
25880, 
28045, 
28572, 
30968, 
31213, 
31264, 
31783, 
31986, 
32227, 
33014, 
33239, 


35989, 
pany. 
36768, 
37051, 
37052, 


An| 


tional deduction for depreciation since, 
after a field investigation and confer- 
ences held in the Bureau, it is deter- 
mined that the deduction claimed in the 
}tax return is inadequate and less than 
the reasonable allowance authorized by 
section 23 (k), Revenue Act of 1928, and 
the regulations promulgated thereunder. 
Appeal of Even Realty Company, 1 B 
T. A. 355. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $3,891.49 results from the 
allowance of additional deductions for 
losses sustained on the final disposition 
of certain assets since it is determined 
that the deductions claimed in the tax 
return were erroneously understated. 
Sections 23 (f) and 111 (b), Revenue Act 
of 1928; articles 171, 172, and 561, Reg- 
ulations 74; Kilby Car and Foundry Com- 
pany v. Commissioner, 4 B. T, A. 1294, 


Estate of Thomas Means Adams 


Estate of Thomas Meams Adams, Mary 
Adams Calvert et al., Executrices, Ash- 
land,. Ky. An overassessment of estate 
tax in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined in the amount of $35,303.40. 

Of the overassessment $31,070.67 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit un- 
der the provisions of section 301(b), 
Revenue Act of 1926, representing the 
amount of State inheritance taxes paid 
subsequent to the filing of the Federal 
estate tax return. Article 9(a), Regula- 


tions 70. | 
The amount of $3,723.15 included in the 
overassessment is caused by the allow- 
ance of an additional deduction repre- 
_ Joseph Rieder 
Joseph Rieder, Philadelphia, Pa. An 
overassessment of income tax in favor! 
of the taxpayer is determined as fol-| 


senting the value of certain property 
forming part of the gross estate which 
is identified as having been received or 
as having been exchanged for property 
received from a prior decedent who died 
within five years previous to the death of 
the decedent since it is determined that 
this deduction was erroneously disallowed 
by the Bureau in a prior audit as such 
property was included in the value of the 
estate of the prior decedent and subjected 
to a tax under the provisions of a prior 
Revenue Act. Section 303(a) (2), Rev- 
enue Act of 1926; articles 41, 42 and 
43, Regulations 70. 

The allowance of deductions represent- 
ing taxes paid subsequent to the filing of 
the Federal estate tax return causes 
$179.37 of the overassessment. Section 
303(a) (1), Revenue Act of 1926; article 
37, Regulations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $330.21 is due to the re- 
mission of interest assessed on a defi- 
; clency-in tax;since the determination of 
; an ovérassessment results in a propor- 
tionate reduction of the interest. 


5 Estate of John Dalzell 


| Estate of John Dalzell, William S. 
Dalzell et al., Executors, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
An overassessment of estate tax in favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $54,391.93. 

Of the overassessment $54,296.07 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit un- 
der the provisions of section 301(b), 
Revenue Act of 1926, representing the 
amount of State inheritance taxes paid 
subsequent to the filing of the Federal 
estate tax return. Article 9(a), Regula- 
tions 70. 

The amount of $5.21 is caused by the 
allowance of an additional deduction for 
administration expenses incurred and 
paid subsequent to the filing of the Fed- 
eral estate tax return. Section 303(a) 
(1), Revenue Act of 1926; articles 32 
and 35, Regulations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $90.65 results from the re- 
mission of interest assessed on a defi- 
ciency in tax, since the determination of 
an overassessment causes a proportion- 
ate reduction of the interest. 


lows: 1928, $22,511.26. 

The overassessment results. from the 
correction of a mathematical error which 
had caused an overstatement of the| 
amount of the gain reported in the tax} 
return as derived form sales of certain | 
securities. 
| Estate of John O. H. Pitney 
| _Estate-of John O, H. Pitney, Frederick 
IV. Pitney et al., executors, Newark, N. J. | 

An overassessment of estate tax in| 
favor of the taxpayer is determined in | 
| the amount of $22,674.66. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
{sions of section 301 (b), Revenue Act 
of 1926, representing the amount of State 
| inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
| filing of the Federal éstate tax return. 


‘sults from -the allowance of an addi-| Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 


1| 

| 
| 
87053, 
38417, 
43073, 
43518, 


| 

Arthur M. Rein. 

J. A. Rickert. 

Estate of William B. Kurtz. 

Mrs. Fannie E. Lang. | 

Dec. 2 | 

Eugene Higgins. | 

28147, Margaret Coal Mining Co. j 

Brogarson Coal Mining Co. 

Mrs. O. L. Hickman. 

O. L. Hickman, 

18045, J. E. Duncan. 

19504, Armerford Ccal Mining Co. | 

21798, 24226, Connellsville Central Coke! 
Company. | 

23980, Floyd-Elkhorn Consolidated Col- | 
lieries, Inc. 

26828, 29503, James G. Heaslet. 

31382, Strand Theater, Inc. 

31833, Capitol Theater Company, Inc, 

33113, Harry F. Helwig. 

34730, James M. Butler. 

39083, Mente & Company, Inc. | 

39088, Riggs National Bank of Washing: | 
ton, D. C, 
Mrs, Hallie D. Elkins. 

John Tonningsen. 

Sharick Realty Co., Inc, 

Baer Horvitz. 

Margaret B. Krogstad. 

Oberlin Savings Bank Company, 

, William Duke. | 
Estate of Kate W. Winthrop. 
Screven Oil Mill. 

49682, A-c Investment Association, 
, 44389, Petroleum Exploration, 
Joseph J. Sullivan. 

Mabelle 'L. Douglas. 

J. Lee Baker. 


12177, 
13321, 
15391, 
16253, 
16264, 


2923) 
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New Books Received | 4 


—by— 
Library of Congress 
List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. d } 


London. St. Mary Somerset (Parish). Reg 
ister of St. Mary Somerset, Lond. by 
W. Bruce Bannerman. (Publications of 
Harleian soc. Registers, v.59.) v. Lon- 
don, 1929, 30-15969 

Page, Elizabeth. Wagons west; story of 
Oreg. trail. 361 p, . Farrar & 
Rinehart, 1930, 30-25829 

Pfiffner, John M. Mayor in Ia. munici- 
palities, (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Ia., 
1927.) p. 255-327, 557-566, Iowa City, 
1930, 3830-15686 

Pomerai, Ralph de. Marriage, past, pres- 
ent and future. 370 p, Lond., Constable 
& co., ltd., 1930, 30-25814 


Radford, Jacob M. Misc, under 45 heads. 
312 p. Louisville, Ky., Pentecostal pub. 
co., 1930. 30-25918 

Riccio, Peter M. On threshold of fascism. 
Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 1930.) 
261 p. N. Y:, Casa italiana, Columbia 
univ., 1929, 30-25842 

Rucker, Mrs. Maude (Applegate), comp. W. 

a., land, people, traditions, resources. 
257 p. Y., W. Neale, 1930, 30-25827 

Schermerhorn, James. .. . Speeches for all 
occasions, 286 p, N, Y., G, Sully & co., 
1930. 30-25919 

Shebbeare, Claude E. Sir Thomas More, 
leader of English renaissance, 158 p.. 
Lond., Harding & More, 1930. 30-2584 

Sherman, Roy V. Municipal electorate in 
Ia. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Ia., 1927.) 
p. 79-146, 533-542, Iowa City, 1930. . 

30-15688 

Springer, Mrs. Fleta C. According to flesh, 
Biography of Mary Baker Eddy. 497 p. 
N. Y., Coward-McCann, 1930. 30-25914 

Swisher, Jacob A. Incorporation and legal 
status of municipalities in Ia, (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Univ. of Ia., 1927.) +75, 523- 
532 p. Towa City, 1930. 30-15687 

Trachsel, Herman H. City council in Ia. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Iowa, 1926.) 
p. 149-251, 543-556, Iowa City, 1930. 

30-15685 ~ 

Valentine, Charles W. New psychology of 
unconscious, 162 p. N, Y., Macmillan 
co., 1929, 30-25834 

Ware, Eugene F. Ware’s From court to 
court, method of taking case from state 
court to U. S. Supreme court. 6th ed. 
223 p. St. Paul, Minn., West pub. co., 
1930. 3830-25796 

Watson, John B. Behaviorism. Revised 
edition. 308 p., illus. N. Y., W. W. Nor- 
ton, 1930. 30-26990 

Whitfield, Theodore M. Slavery agitation 
in Va., 1829-1832. (Thesis (Ph, D.)— 
Johns Hopkins univ., 1929.) 162 p. Balti- 
more, Johns Hopkins press, 1930. 30-25830 

Wilson, William H. Markets of empire. 
280 p., illus. Lond., E, Wilson, 1930. 


30-25815 

World trade.. L‘Economie internationale. 
Internationale wirtschaft. Journal of In- 
ternatl. chamber of commerce. v. 1. Jan. 


1929, v.° Paris, 1929. 30-15667 


N. Yu 
30-25945 


Bell, Isaac. Foxiana. 83 p., illus. 
C. Seribner’s sons, 1929. 
Bland-Sutton, Sir John, bart. Story of a 
surgeon, by . . . with preamble by Rud- 
yard Kipling; ‘illus. 3d ed. 204 p. Lond., 
Methuen & co., 1930, 30-25949 
Blumenfeld, Ralph D. In days of bicycles 
and bustles. 248 p., illus. N, Y., Brewer 
& Warren, 1930, 30-25854 
Blumgarten, Aaron S. Textbook of ma- 
teria medica. 5th ed., rev, 623 p., illus. 
N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930. 30-25946 
Bur. of municipal research, Phila. ... Ju- 
venile div, of Municipal court of Phila., 
report by ... prepared by Joel D. Hunter 
and Annabel M, Stewart. (Philadelphia 
Municipal court survey series.) 163 p. 


Phil. Thomas Skelton Harrison founda- ) 


tion, 1930. 30-25: 
Burnham, Smith. Making of our cou 
history of U. S. for schools. 617 p., illus. 
Phil., John C, Winston co., 1930. 30-27708 
Chase, Mrs. Grace F. (Anderson), 1890. 
Southern hero stories, by ... and Ellen 
Perry. 407 p., illus. N. Y¥., Macmillan 
co., 1930. 30-27709 
Clark, Charles E. Cases on pleading & pro- 
cedure. By... (American casebook se- 
ries; W. R. Vance, gen. ed.) 1 v. St. 
Paul, West pub. co., 1930. 30-25932 
Cowan, Bud. a rider, illus. 289 p. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & 
co., 1980, 30-27710 
Dondineau, Arthur. Our state of Mich. 
Rev.‘ed. By ... and Leah A. Spencer. 
245 p., illus. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1930. 
i 30-27711 
Elmer, Warren P. Physical diagnosig, by 
--.+and W. D. Rose. 903 p., illus. St. 
Louis, C, V. Mosby co., 1930. 8380-25948 
Fisher, Mrs. Dorothea F. (Canfield). Learn 
or perish (Kappa delta pi lecture series. 
2.) 43 p. N. Y., H. Liveright, 1930. 
30-25900 
Foulet, Alfred L. Introduction to edition 
of Couronnement de Renard. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Princeton univ., 1927.) Prince- 
ton, 1929. 30-25864 
Fraser, Angus J. Trauma, disease, com- 
pensation; _their medico-legal relations. 
524 p. Phil, F. A, Davis co., 1930. 
30-25950 
Fripp; Edgar I. Shakespeare studies, bio- 
graphical and literary. 176 p. Lond., H. 
Milford, 1930. ‘ 30-25862 
Gallaher, Harry, ed. History of chiroprac- 
tic; in Okla., and biographical history of 
prominent exponents of the science in 
Okla. 176 p., illus. Guthrie, W. E. 
Welch & W. H, Pattie, 1930. 30-25947 
Galsworthy, John. A rambling discourse. 
48 p. Lond., E. Mathews & Marrot, 1929. 
: 30-25861 
Gedge, Evelyn C., ed. Women in modern 
India, by ... and Mithan Choksi, 161 p. 
BomLay, D. B. Taraporewala sons & co., 
__1929. 30-25940 
Gibb, Andrew D. Trial of motor car acci- 
dent cases; preparation and conduct, 347 
p. Lond., Sweet & Maxwell, 1930. 
30-25934 
reen, Carl. School legislation in Ill, (Ab- 
stract of thesis (Ph. D.)—Uniy. of Ml. 
1930,) 9p. Urbana, Ill., 1930. ,30-25902 
Higgins, Howard H. Influencing behavior 
through speech. 346 p., illus. Boston, 
Expression co., 1930. 3830-25850 
Hoover, Herbert C., pres. U. 8. Remedy for 
disappearing game fishes, by... 41 p., 
illus. N. Y., Huntington press, 1930. 
30-25944 
Howe, George Maxwell. ... First German 
reader, by . .. and W. C. Lieder. 
(Heath’s modern language series.) 250 
p. Boston, D. C. Heath & co., 1930. 
30-25847 
Innes, Arthur D, Class book of European 
history. 528 p., illus. Lond., Riving- 
tons, 19380. 80-15 
Jordan, Riverda ll. ... Education as a life 
work. (Century education series.) 303 
p. N. Y., Century co., 1930. 80-25896 
Kittle, William. G. Gascoigne, Apr, 1562 
to Jan. 1, 1578; or, Edward De Vere, 17th 
earl of Oxford, 1550-1604. 217 p., illus. 
Wash., D. C,, W. F. Robert co., 1930. 
80-25845 
Leonard, Robert J. Outlook on edentin 
177 p. N. Y., Bur. of publications, Teach- 
ers college, Columbia univ., 1980. 30-25899 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Kans.—Directory of State Officers, Boards 
and Comms. E. A. Cornell, Secy. of State, 
ol (Terms from July 1, 1929-July 1, 

19381, 


Calif,—Analysis of Boulder Canyon Project 
Act. Colo. River Comm. John L, Bacon, 
Chmn. Mar, 20, 1980. Sacramento. 


G 


Va.—157th Ann. Rept. of Eastern State Hose 


pital at Williamsburg for yr. ended Je. 
30, 1930. Richmond. 

Va.—-60th Annual Rept. of Central State 
Hospital, at Petersburg for f. yr. en 
Je. 30, 1930, Richmond. 

Va.—Virginia. Published by Dept. of Agri- 


culture and Immigration. Geo. W, Koiner, ~ 


Comr. Richmond. 1928, 
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cairance Policy 
Held Contestable 


On Reinstatement 


Appellate Court in Ohio 
Rules Company May 
Claim Fraud in Seeking 
Invalidation in Equity 


_. Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 22.—An incon- 
» testable clause in a life insurance policy 
takes effect again when the policy is re- 
-instated and for that reason a court of 
equity should entertain a bill filed by 
. the insurance company to have the policy 
declared invalid on the ground that its 
reinstaternent after lapsation was pro- 
cured through fraud on the part of the 
insured, the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit has re- 


‘cently held in the case of New York Life j 


Insurance Co. v. Mary J. Seymour et.al. 

After the policy, which contained a 
two-year incontestable clause, had been 
in effect for about nine years, it lapsed 
for nonpayment of premiums, the court 
explained. Later it was reinstated when 
the insured represented that he had not 
had any ‘illness or consulted a physician 
-within the past two years. About two 
months later the insured died, and the 
insurance company filed a bill against 


the beneficiary to have the policy de-| 


clared' invalid. This bill was dismissed 


because, the beneficiary had brought an! 


action at law on the policy, the lower 
court holding that the insurer had an 
adequate remedy at law. 


The appellate court ruled that the| 
incontestable clause “took a fresh effect | 


when the policy again came into force 
by: the reinstatement,” this being “the 
reasonable inference as to what the 
parties intended by reinstating a policy 
containing this clause.” Pointing out 
that the heneficiary’s action at law 
might be dismissed voluntarily before 
the end of this new contestable pe- 
riod, and then filed again after its ex- 
piration, leaving the insurance com- 


pany without a defense, the court held} 


equity had jurisdiction over the insur- 
ance company’s bill. 


Casualty Company Dissolved 
Under Special Agreement 


State of Illinois: 


Public Utilities 


| Radio 
Issues of Stock and Shares 

Of Utility Groups Are Explained 
Transcript of Testimony at Federal Investigation Gives 


Information Also Regarding Issuing 
Of Option Warrants ; 


' 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- | sued for 34,750 common shares of Inter- 
mony Nov. 13 at the investigation of ; state Utilities Corporation. 
financial activities of power and gas | In 1928, 11,920 $6 preferred shares 
utilities by the Federal Trade Com- |were issued for 14,915 preferred shares 
mission, follow: _ _, |of Augusta-Aiken Railway & Electric 
Robert J. Ryder, of the Economic Di- | Company. 
vision of the Federal Trade Commission,'. In 1929, 258,986 common shares were 
testified as follows: issued for 291,304 common shares of 
By Mr. Healy: 2 : Columbus Electric & Power Company; 
Q. You have stated that the situation | 416,409 common shares were sold to 
which led to the organization of the| holders of option warrants, and 71,161 
Southeastern Power & Light Company;common shares were issued as stock 
or the purpose was the acquisition of the | dividends. 
assets of the Alabama Traction, Light &| Q. Was the authorized.capital stock in- 
Power Company, Limited. How was that | creased subsequent to organization? 
} acquisition accomplished? * _ A. Yes. There had been four increases 
: A. Under date of Sept. 3, 1924, the| in the authorized capital stock during the 
Southeastern Power & Light Company | period from Oct. 1, 1924, to Dec. 31, 1929.! 
offered to purchase all of the property| They are as follows: 
and assets of the Alabama Traction,} The common stock was increased from 
Light & Power Company, Limited, as of | 500,000 shares at organization to 3,500,- 
Oct. 1, 1924. To assume all the obliga-; 000 shares at Sept. 22, 1925. A further 
| tions and liabilities of that company, and| increase of 500,000 shares of common 
to issue to them or upon their order} stock was authorized Feb. 19, 1926, and 
14,375 shares of preferred and 340,000} an additional increase of 1,000,000 com- 
shares of the common stock of the South- | mon-shares was authorized July 14, 1926. 
eastern Power & Light Company. ¥ The $7 preferred stock at organization 
Q. What was the outstanding capital | was 100,000 shares. This was increased 
stock of the Traction Company at that | to 750,000 shares on July 14, 1926. There | 
time? ‘ was no $6 preferred stock at organiza- 
A. There were 14,375 shares of pre-|tion. However, on Feb. 19, 1926, there 
ferred stock and 170,000 shares of com-} was an authorized issue of this stock 
mon stock outstanding at Oct. 1, 1924. | of 100,000 shares, and an additional 
Q. The exchange, then, was on the|authorization or increase of 150,000 
basis of one share of Southeastern Power | shares on July 14, 1926. 
& Light Company preferred for each} The participating preferred stock was 
preferred share of the Traction Company, | authorized, 650,000 shares, on Feb. 19,| 
|and two shares of common of Southeast-| 1926, and an increase of 350,000 shares | 
jern Power & Light Company for each/on July 14, 1926. There was 1,000,000 
share of common of the Traction Com-| shares of $5 preferred stock authorized 
a that right? a 11, 1928. 
- 208, air. us the total authorized capital stoc 
Q. What assets did the Southeastern | at organization, Sept. 2,-1924, was son | 
| Power & Light Company receive from} (00 shares, and at Dec. 31, 1929, it was: 
|the Alabama Traction, Light & Power | 8,000,000 shares, an increase of 7,400, 000 | 
Company ? shares. t , 
A. Briefly, the Southeastern Power & Q. Of which kind of shares? 
Light Company’s capital assets of $32,-! A. In totals, there was an increase of | 
| 274,000, and other assets of $1,381,633.61, | 4,500,000 in the common stock; $7 pre- 
or total assets of $33,655,633.61. The| ferred stock, 650,000 shares; $6 preferred 
Southeastern Power & Light Company | stock, 250,000 shares; participaing pre- 
also assumed $13,668,900 of the funded | ferred stock, 1,000,000 shares; and $5 
a of a Annes ceartien, Light - preferred stock, 1,000,000 shares. 
ower Company, Limited, and assume : ; | 
other liabilities of the Traction Company Q. Please explain the transaction under 
aggregating $1,549,233.61, or total lia-~| [Continued on Page 11,Column 6.] 
bilities assumed of $15,218,133.61, mak- ; 


Springfield, Nov. 22. 
The State Director of Trade and Com- 
merce, Leo H. Lowe, has just announced 
that he approved a reinsurance contract 
between the Great American Casualty 


ing net assets acquired of $18,437,500. 
Q. What value did Southeastern Power 

& Light Company assign to its own 

common and preferred stocks which it 


Co. and the Mountain States Life In- 
surance Co., now the Pacific States Life 
Insurance Co., following conferences with 
Frank S. Heilemann, president of the 
former company and officers and repre- 
sentatives of the latter. 


Under the. provisions of the contract, 
Mr. Lowe stated, the Pacific States Life | 
Insurance Co. reinsures the accident and} 
health business of the Great American | 
Casualty Co. The burglary, automobile | 
“vand plate glass business of the Great 
American Company will. be liquidated 
by the State, and the company will be 
dissolved. 


In an opinion rendered to Mr. Lowe| 
Nov. 19, Attorney General Oscar E. 
Carlstrom held that approval of the re- 
imsurance contract would not bind Mr. 
Lowe in any way to release the capital 
stock deposit of the Great American 
Casualty Co. until he knows that policy- 
holders of the company are taken care| 
of in accordance with the provisions of 
the Illinois statutes. (The full text of 
the opinion will be printed in a subse- 


| ization of the company of its own issue 


issued at organization? 

A. The preferred stock was valued at | 
$100 per share, and the common stock |} 
at $50 per share, making a total capital- 





at organization, preferred stock $1,437,- 
500 and common stock $17,000,000, a 
total of $18,437,500. 

Q. I would like to state for the record 
that it appears that at the time the 
Southeastern Power & Light Company 
was formed the Electric Bond & Share 
Company, as a result of earlier activities, 
purchases and so on, had acquired and 
owned 25,646 shares of the common 
stock of the old Alabama Traction, Light 
& Power Company, Limited, and $1,- 
743,000 principal amount of its bonds. 
In connection with the number of shares 
of common stock held by the Electric 
Bond & Share, it should be borne in mind 
that the total number of common shares 
outstanding in Alabama Traction, Licht 
& Power Company at that time was 
170,000 shares. With capital stocks did 
the Southeastern Power & Light Com- 
ar issue subsequent to its organiza- 
ion? 





quent issue.) 


Contractor’s Bond 
In North Carolina 


Capital Stock Issued 
Totals 3,071,796 Shares 


A. The capital stocks issued subse- 
quent to Oct. 1, 1924, not including. the 


|shares that were issued to the Traction 


Surety Held Liable for Material! 
Furnished Subcontractors 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Noy. 22, 

Where a bond furnished by a highway 
contractor for the construction of a 
State highway project was conditioned 
on the faithful performance of the con- 
tract and that the contractor “shall 
well and truly pay all and every person 
furnishing material or performing labor 
in and about the construction of said 
roadway all ard every sum or sums of 
money due him, them, or any of them 
for all such labor and materials for 
which the contractor is liable,” the Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina held 
Nov. 19 that the surety is liable for 
materials furnished to subcontractors. 
The case was that of Overman & Co. 
et al. v. Great American Indemnity Co. 

The restriction in the bond “for which 
the contractor is liable,” the defendant 
contended, limited its liability to the 
payment of claims of persons furnish- 
ing materials or performong labor in 
and about the roadway for which the 
contractor was directly responsible and 
excluded all claims against subcontrac- 
tors, even though such claims might be 
for materials and labor used in the 
construction of the road. 

The court held, however, that this 
interpretation is too liberal. It ruled 
that in determining the surety’s liabil- 
ity to third persons on a bond given 
for their benefit and to secure the faith- 
ful performance of a construction con- 
tract as it relates to them, the contract 
and bond are to be construed together. 


Pennsylvania Ruling Given 
On Compensation Award 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, Nov. 22. 
In construing section 311 of the Penn- 
sylvania Workmen’s Compensation Act 
the State Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has recently hela that where an 
award is made for the payment of com- 
pensation for 500 weeks for total dis- 
ability, not to exceed $5,000, the period 
of 500 weeks dates from 10 days after 
the injury was sustained but compensa- 
tion does not begin to run until notice 
of the injury is given to the employer. 
The period between the date of the in- 
jury and the time of giving notice was 


therefore held to be a noncompensable | 


part of the 500 weeks period. 
The case was that of Stella Potter, 


legal guardian for Otis Merrick v. Dairy- | 
men’s League Cooperative Association. | 


It appears that Mr. Merrick was in- 
jured Nov. 12, 1921, but no notice was 
given the employer until Oct. 11, 1922, 
when the claim petition was filed. 


Company, aggregated 3,071,796 shares, 
summarized as follows: 

In 1925 there were 1,360,048 common 
shares issued to holders of common stock 
at the time of merger with Southern 
Power Securities Corporation; 5,000 
shares of $7 preferred stock were issued 
|for 8,000 common and 3,000 preferred 
| shares of Pensacola Electric Company. 

In 1926 there were 249,739 common 
shares and 407,824 participating pre- 
| ferred shares that were issued for 249,739 
;}common shares of Georgia Railway & 
Power Company; 74,205 common shares 
were issued for properties of Washington 
Land Company, and 81,625 shares $7 pre- 
j; ferred stock were sold for cash; 93,134 
common shares and 29,945 $6 preferred 
shares were issued for common and pre- 
ferred shares of the Charleston Con- 
solidated Railway & Lighting Company 
and Charleston Consolidated Railway, 
;Gas & Electric Company, and 20,850 
| participating preferred shares were 


Refusal of License 
Is Taken to Court 


ration Seeks to Sell Fire 


| Corpo 
Insurance in Texas 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Noy. 22. 
A mandamus suit filed directly in the 


Texas Supreme Court, in which the James 
N. Tardy Company, Dallas, a corpora- 


‘are based upon midyear population esti- 


Mortality Rate Reports 
Of 78 Cities Show Increase 


Telegraphic returns from#78 cities with 
a total population of 35,000,000 for the | 
week ending Nov. 15, indicate a mortal- | 
ity rate of 12.1 as against a rate of 11.3 
for the corresponding week of last year. 
The highest rate (20.4) appears for Wil- | 
mington, Del., and the lowest (5.9) for | 
Canton, Ohio. The highest infant mor- | 
tality rate (153) appears for Denver, | 
Colo., and the lowest for Fall - River, | 
Mass., and Utica, N. Y., which reported | 
no infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 78 cities is 11.9| 
rd ~ ae of 1930, as against a! 
rate of 12.7 for the corresponding week 
of 1929. ™ " . 

The rates published in this summary 





mates derived from the 1930 census. | 
Cities whose population was found to} 
be less than was indicated by estimates 
heretofore used will therefore appear as 
having a higher death rate than usual, 
even though there may have been no 
material increase in the actual number 
of deaths. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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Northwest Area Workmen’s Compensation and Automobile Liability Will 
Stand Far in Lead of Other Lines, State 


Mild Epidemic Has Occurred 
_From Year to Year in Cer- 
tain Sections, Says Public 
Health Service 


An unknown disease, outbreaks of 
which have been occurring from year to 
year in various localities of the North- 
west mountainous section-of the United 
States, has come to the attention of the 
medical profession and has thus far suc- 


| ceeded in baffling scientists in their at- 


tempts at identification, according to a 
statement Nov. 22 by the Public Health 
Service. 

The disease has been strictly seasonal, 
it was stated, practically all of the cases 
occurring during the hottest and driest 
months of the year, July and August. 


Description of Malady 


An authorized summary of the state- 
ent follows in full text: 


In various localities of the northwest 
mountainous section of the United States 
a mild dysentery-like epidemic has oc- 
curred from year to year. The infection 
has been strictly seasonal, practically all 
of the cases occurring during the hot- 
test and driest months of the year, July 
and August. For the past few years it 
has been more noticeable in certain of 
the national parks where large numbers 
of tourists are assembled during the 
Summer months, but the condition has 
never been limited to these areas. 

During the Summer of 1930 the writer 
had the opportunity to see 38 of these 
cases and to obtain records of the oc- 
currence and the symptoms of 67 others. 

The cardinal symptoms of this dis- 
ease are neausea, vomiting, and diar- 
rhea, and the most striking characteris- 
tics were the mildness and short dura- 
tion of symptoms, 

In one case only did diarrhea last for 
six days; in no other case did it last 
longer than three days. The average du- 
ration of symptoms was about 24 hours. 

Many patients did .t take to their 
beds at all. Thirteen cases had nausea 
and vomiting only; 19 had diarrhea only; 
and 35 had nausea, vomiting, and diar- 
rhea. There ‘were many persons (not 
recorded) who complained of a slight 
nausea and abdominal discomfort last- 
ing ‘only a few hours. Twenty cases out 
of the total of 95 reported had a similar 
attack during the past season, and two 
had it each year for several years past. 

In the majority of cases the tempera- 
ture was normal or subnormal. 
had a slight elevation, the highest being 
100.6 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Mode of Transmission 


Many people attributed the sickness 
to the pine pollen. During the dry sea- 
son the forest rangers state that the 
pine pollen is sometimes so thick that 
large clouds of it resemble the smoke 
from a forest fire. 

The widespread distribution, the mode 
of transmission, and the general epi- 
demiological features resemble bacillary 
dysentery more nearly than other con- 
dition. On the other hand, the normal 
temperature, or very slight elevation of 
temperature, the short duration, and the 
mildness of attack in no way resemble 
dysentery, and more nearly. resemble food 
infections; but on account of the simul- 
taneous distribution of cases among 
widely separated groups of people and 
the continuation of cases over a con- 
siderable period of time, food spoilage 
as a common factor can be practically 
ruled out. 


m 


|Estimated Costs of Building Decreased 


tion During October 


Gain in New Residential Operations More Than Offset by 
Reductions in Other Structures 


A small gain in estimated costs of new 
residential buildings, as shown by Octo- 
ber building permits in 286 of the coun-| 
try’s larger cities, was more than offset | 
by decreases in indicated costs of other | 
buildings, according to a monthly state- 
ment Nov. 22 by the Bureau of Labor} 
Statistics. | 

The decrease for all building opera- | 
tions amounted to 14.6 per cent, as com- 
pared with September. The residential | 
building gain was 1 per cent, but there 
was an increase of 13.6 per cent in the 
number of families provided for. The 
statement follows in full text: 

There was an increase of 1.0 per cent 
in the estimated cost of new residential 
buildings ‘for which permits were is-| 
sued in October as compared with those 
issued in September, according to re- 
perts received by the Bureau of Labor! 
Statistics from 286 comparable cities. | 
There was, however, a decrease of 27.5 
per cent in the estimated cost of new 
nonresidential buildings and a decrease 
of 14.6 per cent in the estimated cost of | 
all building operations, comparing per- 
mits issued during these two periods. The 
estimated cost of all buildings for which 
permits were issued in these 286 cities 
during the month of October was $125,- 
217,775. 

During October 12,046 families were | 
provided for in the new dwellings for 
which permits were issued. This is an 





tion, is seeking to compel the Board of 
Insurance Commissioners of Texas to is- 
sue’ it a license to act as a fire insurance 
agent was subniitted on briefs and oral 
arguments before Section B of Texas 
Supreme Court Nov. 20. 

The Attorney General, Robert Lee Bob- 
bitt, Assistant Attorney General W. 
Dewey Lawrence, and Chairman W. A. 
Tarver of the Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners of Texas, submitted argu- 
ments for the Board. 

It was stated that for the past 21 
years the State Insurance Department 
has refused to license corporations as 
fire insurance agents, except for a pe- 
riod in 1928-29, This company was one 
which then secured a license. 
ent Board of Insurance Commissioners, 
represented by its chairman, W. A. Tar- 
ver, however, refused to renew the 
license. 

The company argued that the new 
law does not specificaly prohibit licensing 
of a corporation to act as a fire insur- 
jance agent, although it does prohibit a 
corporation from serving as a life in- 
surance agent, and contended that the 
duty of the commission is to issue 


|New England .; 
| Middle Atlantic ........ 


The pres- | 


increase of 13.6 per cent over the number 
of families provided for in the new 
buildings for which permits were issued 
during September. 

Permits were issued during October 
for the following large public and other 
important buildings: In Boston a per- 
mit was issued for a twenty-story office 
building to cost $1,750,000. In Holyoke 
a permit was issued for a junior high 
school to cost $370,000, and in Worcester | 





for a State normal school to cost 


A 
$3,059,125 
23,000,076 
12,280,596 
2,233,150 
1,754,136 
3,169,256 
7,147,428 


East North Central .... 
West North Central 
South Atlantic ... 
South Central ; 
Mountain and Pacific 


coerce esees $52,643,747 


; E 

shapaceboonn? SAmmane 
28,164,358 
19,025,110 
3,567,152 
3,035,396 


Total .. 
Per cent of change 


New England . 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 

West North Central 
| South ‘tlantic ...... 





licénse. 

The company is represented by Bur- 
gess, Burgess, Chrestman an 
Dallas attorneys. 





d Brundige, | 


South “entral 


| Mountain and Pacific 


5,896,368 
8,985,119 
AMAR rns 54's v'n.n0000cncinens nae 
Per cent of change ........ ; 


+1930, G; October, 1930, 
B 


$400,000. In the Borough of Manhattan 
plans were filed for seven apartment 
houses to cost $3,500,000, and in the 
Borough of Queens for three school build- 
ings to cost nearly $1,400,000. In Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., a public schoot build- 
ing was to be erected at an estimated 
cost of $600,000, and in Philadelphia a 
permit was issued for a school building to 


|cost over $400,000. In Chicago a permit 


was issued for a freight station to cost 


| $2,500,000, and for four school buildings 
|to cost nearly $1,200,000. 


4 § In Cleveland 
a permit was issued for six store and 
mercantile buildings to cost over $6,- 


| 000,000. In Kansas City, Mo., a permit 
| was issued for an office building to cost 


$1,750,000. A permit was issued in 
Washington, D. C., for a church building 
to cost $625,000, and in Atlanta, Ga., for 
an office building to cost $750,000. In 
San Antonio, Tex., a new school build- 
ing was to be erected at a cost of $1,200,- 
000, while in New Orleans a permit was 
issued for a public school building to 
cost $525,000. A contract was let for a 
new municipal auditorium in Long Beach, 
Calif., to cost $1,400,000. In San Fran- 
cisco permits were issued for two office 
buildings to cost over $1,000,000. In 
Seattle, Wash., permits were issued 
for factory buildings to cost nearly 
$800,000. 

Estimated cost of new residential 
buildings, new nonresidential buildings, 
and total building as shown by permits 


, issued in 286 cities of the United States 


having a population of 25,000 or over, by 
geographic divisions, showing: Estimated 
cost new residential buildings, Septem- 
ber, 1930, A; October, 1930, B, Families 


| provided for in new dwellings, Septem- 


ber, 1930, C; October, 1930, D. Estimated 
cost new nonresidential buildings, Sep- 
tember, 1930, E; October, 1930, F. Es- 
timated cost total construction (including 
alterations and repairs), September, 
H 
C 
524 
4,226 
1,601 

670 

439 

946 
2,198 


D 
643 
5,424 
1,847 
533 
514 
1,072 
2,013 


12,046 
+13.6 


H 

$10,666,692 
44,187,223 
29,935,830 
6,919,889 
7,124,678 
9,607,459 
16,774,004 


$125,217,775 


$53,195,737 
+-1.0 


PF 
$4,902,780 
11,012,942 
16,904,534 

3,782,912 
8,172,525 
4,756,992 
8,230,478 


$52,773,163 | 
875 


' G 
$9,231,204 
58,411,684 
35,980,758 

6,820,867 
6,810,872 
10,254,211 
19,176,170 


($146,685,766 


State of New York: 


The Acting Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Thomas F. Behan, will issue shortly 
Part III of his 1930 report to the Leg- 
islature, according to an announcement 
just made. This volume will deal mainly! 
with the casualty or miscellaneous lines 
of insurance and will give abstracts and 


New York State, 59 other State and 10 
foreign companies authorized in New | 
York, a total of 141 and @ net increase 
of six for the year. Of these companies | 
28 are mutuals of New York and nine | 
are mutuals of other States. An au- 
thorized summary of the report follows| 
in full text: 

Of the varied coverages afforded, the 
comparatively recent lines of workmen’s 
compensation and automobile liability 
still stand far in the lead, as for some 

e 
Workmen’s compensation ......... 
Auto liability 
Fidelity and surety 
Accident and health 
Auto property damage 
Liability (not auto) 
Burglary and theft 
Plate glass’ 
Boiler and machinery 
Damage and collision (not auto) 
Credit and all other classes 


The iotal disbursements for 1929 arr 
$844,611,891, of which amount $371,296, 
055 was for losses and $69,310,088 for | 
investigation and adjustment of claims. 

The total premiums received by these 
companies in New York State were $223,- 
187,868; total loss claim paid in New 
York, $94,092,538. 

This class of insurance companies! 
made a net gain from underwriting dur- 
ing 1928 of $17,760,721, as against a 
loss of $9,536,144 during 1929, and a to- 
tal net gain in surplus of $2,210,775, as 


General Use of Oil as Fuel Increased 
In 1929, According to Federal Survey 


| 
| 


Official’s Report Will Point Out ; 


Albany, Nov. 22. 


years past, and all automobile coverages 
show substantial increases for 1929. 
Casualty companies reportihg to New 
York had on Jan. 1, 1930, assets of $1,- 
372,530.599, an increase of $87,741,397 


| for 1929 over 1928. These amounts do! 


not include assets of life departments 


and accident and health business. 
Liabilities, excluding capital, amounted 
to $918,475,497 and capital invested to- 
taled $185,863,793, leaving a net surplus 
of $268,191,309. There was an increase 
in surplus of $3,712,138 and in capital 
of $17,913,768 over the previous year. 
The total income for 1929 was $939,- 
889,465, an increase of $49,202,560 for 
the year. Of the total, income from 
premiums was $811,168,113 and compares 
wih $759,249,960 for 1928 as follows:, 


1928 1929 
«eee. $193,064,270 $205,068,247 
180,181,761 198,970,902 
93,768,722 99,952,592 
85,706,973 91,961,062 
72,217,447 77,060,681 
63,064,753 65,705,740 
34,516,520 35,714,584 
12,980,267 12,232,322 
11,787,101 11,923,347 
2,499,911 2,946,290 
9,462,235 9,632,346 


| 


against $60,890,672 during the previous 
year. 

. The present volume includes, also, re- 
ports of 47 title and mortgage guaranty 
companies with assets of $320,189,065; 
liabilities, $84,756,657; income, $59,126,- 
804; disbursements, $50,097,388. 

An appendix to this volume contains 
the 1930 amendments to the. insurance 
law, and court of appeals decisions on 
insurance cases and insurance depart- 
ment reports on examination of insur- 
ance cane for the year ended July 
1, 1930. 


OS SPP 


Railroads, Ship Lines, Power Plants and Petroleum Refin- 
eries All Consuming More of Product 


A few! 


Increases in railroad fuel oil consump- 
tion and stocks partly accounted for the 
larger domestic demand last year for 
gas oil and fuel oil, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the Bureau of. Mines, 
Department of Commerce. 


Other factors influencing this demand, 
it was pointed out, were larger deliveries 
of bunker oil to steamships, the greater 
use of oil as a fuel in the petroleum in- 
dustry, and as a fuel in the generation 
of electric power. 

The use of oil as a fuel in the heating 
of buildings continued the gain which has 
been recorded annually since statistical 
data have been available, it was stated. 
Aside from facts of interest regarding 
particular items of distribution or con- 
sumption, general tendencies of special 
interest brought to the attention of the 
Bureau included the increasing extension 
of natural gas distribution facilities and 
the substitution of heavy fuel oil or 
cracking-still residuum for lighter grades | 
of fuel oil. 

A continued gain in deliveries of fuel 
oil and gas oil during 1929 brought the 
total for the year to 408,735,493 barrels, 
according to reports to the Bureau by 
refining and marketing companies. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Deliveries of gas oil and fuel oil dur- 
ing 1929 reached a total of 408,735,495 
barrels, including exports and shipments 
to noncontiguous territories, according | 
to reports made by refining and market- 
ing companies to the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 
This figure compares with deliveries of 
397,660,095 barrels in 1928; 381,662,801 
barrels in 1927; and 372,650,767 bar- 
jrels in 1926. An increase of 16,352,786 
barrels, or 4.63 per cent, was reported in 
deliveries within the United States, while | 
shipments to foreign countries and non- | 
contiguous territories decreased 5,277,388 
barrels, resulting in a net increase in de- 
liveries of 11,075,398 barrels, or 2.8 per 
cent. 

The major portion of the extension in 
domestic demand resulted from increases 

in railroad fuel oil consumption and 
stocks, larger deliveries of bunker oil to 
steamships, the greater use of oil as fuel 
in petroluem refining and other oil com- 
pany activities and as a fuel in the gen- 
eration of electric power, states E. B. 
Swanson, Chief Economist, Petroleum 
Economics Division, in“a report just pub- 
lished. Although deliveries to certain 
classes of manufacturers were less than} 
in 1928, the demand of the manufacturing 
group as a whole was larger than in the 
two preceding years but slightly less 
than the total attained in 1926. De- 
liveries of various grades of fuel oil for 
commercial and domestic heating re- 
flected the extension in the use of oil as 
a fuel for the heating of buildings. De- 
creases .were recorded in deliveries to 
manufactured gas plants, naval vessels 
and yards and in shipments to foreign 
countries. The decrease in exports con- 
tinued to reflect the expansion of refining 
facilities in the Caribbean area, with 
resulting increased shipment of fuel oil 
;to countries formerly supplied directly 
from the United States. 


Railroads Purchase 
More Fuel Oil 


Railroad purchases of fuel oil were 
appreciably larger than in 1928, result- 
ing equally from increased locomotive 
consumption of fuel oil and the additions 
made during the year to the quantities 
of fuel oil held in railroad storage fa- 
cilities. The quantity of fuel oil con- 
sumed in locomotives operated on Class 
I railroads was 3,178,602 barrels larger 
in 1929 than in the preceeding year while 
stocks were increased by 3,315,292 bar- 
rels, the quantity of fuel oil held by rail- 
road companies being 19,600,822 barrels 
at the end of 1929, as compared with 








| 


the year. 
The total of. deliveries to gas and 


increase, the gain in oil consumption in 
the generation of electric power. more 
than compensating for the decreased use 
of oil in the manufactured gas industry. 
The quantity of electric power generated 
by water power was approximately the 
same in 1929 as in 1928, the gain in out- 


14.6} put ‘resulting from fuel ~power - plants, 


|rels and for coastwise vessels by ap- 


16,285,530 barrels at the beginning of |} 


electric power plants registered a small}c 


The use of oil for the enrichment of 
water gas continued to decline and the 
consumption of fuel oil was further re- 
duced through the extension of natural 
gas distribution in California, where re- 
formed natural gas was substituted for 
the oil gas previously manufactured. De- 
liveries of bunker oil to steamships con- 
tinued as the largest item of demand, 
the requirements of vessels engaged in 
foreign trade increasing by 1,039,825 bar- 


proximately the same amount. 

The consumption of oil as fuel at 
petroleum refineries and in other oil 
company operations increased from 50,- 
044,106 barrels in 1928 .to 56,206,214 bar- 
rels in 1929, an increase of approximately 
the same amount as reported for 1928 
over 1927. The consumption of oil as 
a réfinery fuel totaled 51,544,000 bar- 
rels in 1929 as compared with 46,400,000 
barrels in 1928 and 41,462,000 barrels 
in 1927, the use of oil as a fuel in field 
drilling operations accounting largely 
for the remaining balances. . Increases 
were reported for a number of manu- 
facturing items, with decreases recorded 
for logging operations, cement and lime 
plants, automotive establishments and 
the ceramic industries. The extended 
distribution of natural gas was responsi- 
ble largely for the smaller use of oil as 
a fuel at cement plants and in the 
ceramic industries. 


Use of Oil Heat in 
Buildings Gains 


The use of oil as a fuel in the heat- 
ing of buildings continued the increase 
which has been recorded annually since 
statistical data were available. Includ- 
ing all grades of light and heavy fuel 
oils, the 1929 consumption for the heat- 
ing of buildings totaled 35,333,000 bar- 
rels as compared with 30,699,000 barrels 
in 1928; and 27,459,000 barrels in 1927. 
Of the 1929 consumption, the heating of 
commercial buildings accounted for 17,- 
693,000 barrels and the heating of homes 
for 17,640,000 barrels. 

Aside from facts of interest regard- 
ing particular items of distribution or 
consumption, general tendencies of spe- 
cial interest which were brought to the 
attention of the Bureau of Mines in- 
cluded the increasing extension of nat- 
ural gas distribution facilities and the 
substitution of heavy fuel oil or cracking- 
still residuum for ligher grades of fuel 
oil. Two manufactured gas plants in the 
Atlantic Coast region were successful in 
substituting bunker “C” oil for the gas 
oil previously used in the enrichment of 
water gas; several steel mills have 


Applications 


Radio Commisssion 


Applications for wireless and broad- 
casting permits have just been an- 
nounced by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion as follows: 

Broadcasting Applications 

WIBX, WIBX, Inc., Utica, N. Y., construc- 
tion permit to change equipment. 

WJSV, The Independent Publishing Co., 
Alexandria, Va., modification of construction 
permit to extend completion date on con- 
struction permit to Jan. 31, 1931. 

KRMD, Robert M. Dean, Shreveport, La., 
construction permit to change equipment 
and increase power from 50 watts to 150 
watts day and 100 watts night on 1,310 ke. 

Applications Other Than Broadcasting 

KSM, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Cypress, 
Calif., construction permit for additional 
transmitter on 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100, 
500, 4,116, 6,515, 460, 8,630, 11,020, 11,080, 
11,140, 11,200, 16,900, 2,160 ke., 1.5 kw., No. 
158, No. 148. 

W10XX, Boeing Air Transport, portable 
assignment of license to Aeronautical Radio, 


ne. 
KHBYB, Boeing Airplane Co., assignment 
of aircraft license to Boeing Air Transport 


0. 

KDG, Press Wireless, Inc., Honolulu, T. 
H., modification of construction permit for 
extension of completion date to June 19, 
1931. KOS, Los Angeles, Calif., modifica- 
tion of construction permit for extension of 
completion date to June 30, 1931, ‘ 

De Forest Radio Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
construction permit for 2,440 ke., 500 watts. 
New station. ey : 


nm 


Deferred a Week 


Attorneys General of. Six 
States and Representa- 
tives of Interior Depart- 
ment Agree to Change 
Interested parties agreed in confer- 


ence Nov. 21 to a postponement of the 
return date of the suit of the State of 


tabulations of the 1929 business of 72] of several companies which do both life Arizona, which contests the constitu- 


tionality of the Swing-Johnson Boulder 
Dam Act and which is now pending in 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

At the conference, held at the offices 
of the Department of Justice, represent- 
atives of the Department of the Interior 
and attorneys general of the six defend- 
ant States named in the suit, discussed 
the suit with Thomas D. Thacher, So- 
licitor General of the United States. It 
was agreed to defer the return date 
from Jan. 5 to Jan. 12. 


Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
stated orally that the postponement was 
arranged in order to enable the engaged 
parties to adjust their time after the 
Christmas holidays. 

Twenty-two Attend Meeting 


It was stated orally at the, office of 
Thomas D. Thacher, Solicitor General of 
the United States, that there were 22 in- 
terested parties present at the confe 
ence, including the Solicitor General, th 
attorneys general of a number of States, 
Senator Pittman and _ Representative 
Swing (Rep.), of El Centro, Calif. Both 
Senator Pittman and _ Representative 
Swing said they had attended the con- 
ference as observers. They referred in- 
quiries for information to the office of 
the Solicitor General. at the Department 
of Justice. 

Senator Pittman said, however, that 
the question involved the constitution- 
ality of the Boulder Dam Act and that 
the postponement of the date was the 
only definite conclusion reached. 


Arizona Sues Six States 


_ Representative Swing explained that 
it was a conference of attorneys gen- 
eral of the States defendant in the 
suit. The suit itself, he said, was that 
of the State of Arizona against the 
Secretary of the Interior, at Washing- 
ton, and the States of Colorado, Nee 
vada, New Mexico, Utah, California, 
and “Wyoming.. The validity of the 
Swing-Johnson Boulder Dam Act, of 
the so-called Colorado compact, and of 
the contracts executed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for the sale of wa- 
ter and power under the Boulder Dam 
project were attacked in the suit, he 
declared. 

The Colorado River compact pertain- 
ing to the division of waters of the 
Colorado River was “grossly inequita- 
ble, unjust, and unfair,” the State of 
Arizona charges in. its. suit. This State 
seeks also in its suit to have the funds 
for’ the construction of Hoover Dam 
withheld, and asks that the defendants 
be enjoined from carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Colorado River compact 
and the Boulder Dam Act. : 

After having its first request for the 
withholding of Boulder Dant funds re- 
jected by the Comptroller General, the 
State of Arizona was granted permis- 
sion on Oct. 13 to begin the original 
suit in the Supreme Court of the United % 
States. The Arizona bill of complaint 
asks the court to declare the Colorado 
River compact and the Boulder Dam 
Act as being “unconstitutional, void, 
and of no efftct.” 


adopted the use of low gravity oils in 
open hearth furnaces in place of the oils 
approximating bunker “C” grade which 
previously were used; and it has been 
reported that certain railroads have con- 
ducted experiments relative to the use 
of low gravity cracking-still residuum as 
a locomotive fuel. : 

The Pacific Coast States continued to 
lead in the regional distribution of gas 
oil and fuel oil, followed by the South 
Central and Middle Atlantic States, the 
same order as recorded in each of the 
four annual surveys of fuel oil distribu- 
tion. The Pacific Coast area recorded 
a decrease in relative distribution, while 
the South Central and Middle Atlantic 
States both recorded increases. The de- 
mand in the North Central area, consist- 
ing largely of the States bordering the 
Great Lakes, showed a small decrease 
over the preceding year, as did also the 
Rocky Mountain region, while the New 
England area showed an appreciable in- 
crease and the South Atlantic region, 
which recorded continuing decreases dur- 
ing the three earlier surveys, showed a 
small gain. Exports and shipments to 
non-contiguous territories made up 9.58 
per cent of the total 1929 distribution, as 
compared with 11.17 per cent of the 1928 
deliveries and 12.42 per cent of the 1927 
total, reflecting the decreases recorded 
in 1928 and 1929 in the quantities of gas 
oil ‘and fuel oil shipped to points outside 
of the United States. I 

The trend in regional demand as indi- 
cated for 1929, in comparison with the 
preceding years, was influenced to sone 
degree by the increasing distribution 
natural gas. The areas in which natural 
gas distribution recently has been ex- 
tended, such as the Pacific Coast and 
Rocky Mountain regions, reported actual 
and. proportional decreases in deliveries. 
The major portion of the decrease in de- 
liveries to cement and lime plants in Cali- 
fornia resulted from the substitution of 
natural gas for the fuel oil which pre- 
viously had been used, while deliveries to 
ceramic industries were reported as being 
affected in a similar manner. Deliveries 
to gas and electric power.plants in Cali- 
fornia were only slightly sma!ler than in 
1928, the decline in consumption of fuel 
oil in the manufacture of oil gas being 
compensated for by the increased demand 
for oil as a fuel at electric power plants. 
During the latter part of 1929, reformed 
natural gas was distributed in the San 
Francisco area in place of the oil gas pre- 
viously manufactured. 

The increase of 5,862,118 barrels re- 
ported for the South Central States in 
1929 resulted from the increase of 4,358,- 
823 barrels of fuel oil consumed by the 
oil industry at refineries and in the fields, 
A substantial increase in deliveries to 
railroads operating in the region was 
largely offset by a decline in deliveries of 
bunker. oil to steamships. Substantial in- 
creases in deliveries were reported for 
the North Atlantic and New England 
States, while deliveries in the North Cen- 
tral States were approximately the same 
as in the preceding year. 

Copies of the “National Survey of Fuel 
Oil Distribution, 1929,” may. be obtained 
by addressing the United States Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D..C, . j 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are Presenten Herern, Beinc 
Pusiisuen Witrtout Comment BY THe UNItep States DAILY 


Railroads 


Plans Outlined 


For Conference — 
On Aeronautics Net Tonnage, However, Said to Show Gain of 4.8 Per Cent 


Twenty-six States, Districts | 


Traffic Through Panama Canal ‘Work Conditions 


Aviation 


Records Decrease for Year 


Level of Operations Is Higher Than for 
Any Year Previous to 1928 


And Territories Accepted | Legislation at the earliest date possi-| sources (exclusive of the Panama Rail- 


Invitations to Attend Two- 
day Session 


Acceptances of invitations to discuss 
matters of aeronautics regulations, legis- 


|ble to provide for the continued opera-|road Steamship Line) was greater in| 
|tion and maintenance of the Panama|the fiscal year 1930 by $205,799.28 or 
Canal upon standards heretofore main-| 1.02 per cent than in the preceding year. | 
| tained is recommended by the Gov- | Canal revenues and profits from business 
|ernor of the Panama Canal, H. Burgess,, operations increased slightly but were 
in his annual report to the Secretary, offset in part by a decrease of about 


of War, made public on Nov. 23 by the | $170,000 in net profits of the Panama} 
This decrease occurred in} 


De artment of War. | 
egislation is urged for replacement 
and expansion of quarters for employes, 


lation, and enforcement have been re- 
ceived from 26 States, districts, and ter- 
ritories, it was stated orally Nov. 22 at 
the Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The forthcoming conference on Dec. 16 
and 17, the first such meeting ever called, 
will be conducted under the auspices of 
the Aeronautics Branch. Invitations to 
governors of all States and territories to 
designate two official representatives 
were sent out recently by the Secretary 
of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont. 


Substantial progress already has been | 


lice stations, and community houses, 
well as retirement laws to take care 
old or disabled employes. 

A number of old structures have 
reached a condition in which their main- 
tenance is uneconomical, Governor 
Burgess stated. Additional buildings are 
needed to take care of the increased 
population, he explained. 

C be oak one points out that the 
a anal is not yet earnin . in- 
made in the matter of uniform air laws | terest charge Of 4 per sue ond nae f of 
and cooperation between State govern-)this and other reasons a reduction in the 
ments and the Federal regulatory agency. | present rate of tolls should not be con- 
It was pointed oyt at the Aeronautics | sidered. 
Branch, but many outstanding subjects; An authorized summary of the report 
remain to be considered.  foliows in full text: 

“Plans for the conference are going; Traffic through the Panama Canal, 
forward satisfactorily,” Col. Clarence M.| Which had had an upward trend for 
Young, the Assistant Secretary of Com-/ years, fell off somewhat in the fiscal 


as 
of 


for schools, post offices, fire stations, po- | 


Railroad Co. 
| harbor terminals, and the commissaries. 
Considering the capital invested and 
|accumulated interest on the investment, 
|the present total capital liability is such 
‘that the canal is not as yet earning the 
‘annual interest charge at 4 per cent, the 
‘current borrowing rate of the Treasury 
lof the United States. For this reason 
land others, including the necessity of 
lextensive additional expenditures in or- 
ider to bring the canal to its highest effi- 
ciency, it would appear that at present 
there is no occasion to consider a reduc- 
ition in tolls. 


Permit to Raise Fare 
~ In Bus Test Grante 
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Postal Service 


December 
—o 


! . 
| 
| 


Are Improved in 


New Post Offices 


Modern Engineering Meth- | 
ods, Employed During) 
Last Three Years, Raise | 
Department’s Efficiency 


The calendar of cases to be heard be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion first three days of December has 
been announced as follows: | 

F. D. No. 23858.—A. P. Silverstein & Son 
v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway: Assigned 
for hearing on Dee. 1, at Washington, D. | 
C., before Examiner Olentine. 

No. 8393.—Application Southern Pacific 
‘Company for authority to acquire control 
of the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Com- 
|pany: Assigned for further hearing Dec. 1, 
{at Dallas, Tex., before Examiner Davis. { 

F. D. No. 5934.--Excess income of Etna 
& -Montrose Railway Company: Assigned 
for hearing on Dec. 1, at Washington, D. C., 
before Examiner Kephart. 


Efficiency in handling the mail and | 
better working conditions for postal} 
clerks have resulted-from modern plan- | 


| 3130, Part II.—Southwestern 
| ete.: 
| ington, 


master General, Nov. 22. 
| also furnished the following information: 


In previous years when a new post! ) ( t 
|ton, D. C., is reassigned for hearing on Dec. |} 


office was needed thought was given 
jmerely to the amount of floor space im- 
mediately necessary; insufficient atten- 
ition was given to future requirements. 
'In planning the structures (formerly) the 
comfort of postal clerks was given only 


the operations of the railroad proper, the, ning of Federal Post Office buildings by | 

the engineers of the Department, accord- | & Ohio Railroad: 
|ing to information made available by | °"° . 
the office of the Fourth Assistant Post-! yyeChord, 
This office | 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 


partial consideration, and the result was | 


that in many cases undesirable conditions 
obtained in the buildings. 

However, since the beginning of the 
Federal building program about three 
years ago, under which a number of post 
offices have been constructed by the 
Treasury Department and plans drawn 


for others by the Post Office Department | - : 
| Cracker Co. v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad: 


to the effect of buildings on the efficiency ; Assigned for hearing on Dec. 1, 


enginers, consideration has been given 





F. D. No. 23641.—Art Marble Co. v. Balti- 
Now assigned for 
Dec. 1, at Jackson, Miss., before Examiner 
is cancelled. } 
F. D. No. 23715.—Read Phosphate Co. | 
Rail- 
way: Now assigned for Dec. 1, at Washing- 


| 


10, at Washington, D. C., before Examiner |} 
Wilbur. | 

F. D. No. 23812.—Lincoln Chamber of 
Commerce v. Baltimore and Ohio Railroad: 
Assigned for hearing Dec. 1, at Lincoln, 
Nebr., before Examiner Crowley. 

F. D. No. 23715.—Read Phosphate Co, v. 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail-| 
way: Assigned for hearing ‘on Dee. 1, at, 


| Washington, D. C., before Examiner Wilbur. 


F. D. No. 23608.—Jackson Traffic Bureau | 
for Planters Package Co. v. Gulf Mobile! 
& Northern Railroad: Assigned for hearing 


ton Dec. 1, at Jackson, Miss., before Exam- 


iner McChord. 
F. 


D. No. 23848.—Quaker City Quality 


at Phila- | 


merce for Aeronautics, stated orally Nov. 


|year ended June 3, 1930, and was less 


F i ' i Pa., before Examiner Sullivan. } 
of the service and the health and com- | ‘¢!phia, Pa., b 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


S 


Calendar 
f— 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Railway: Now assigned for Dec. 2, at 
Omaha, Nebr., is postponed. | 

F. D. No. 23805, Sub. No. 4.—Roanoke Re- 
tail Coal Merchants Association v. Norfolk | 
and Western Railway: Assigned for hearing 
on Dec. 2, at Philadelphia, Pa., before Ex- 
aminer Sullivan. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
rates, stone, 
Now assigned for Dec. 2, at Wash- | 
D. C., is postponed. | 

. D. No. 23756.—Albers Brothers Milling | 
Co. v. Southern Pacific Co.: Assigned for! 
hearing on Dec. 2, at San Francisco, Calif., 
before Examiner Hagerty. j 

F. D. No. 23765.—B. W. Randolph, se 
v. Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe Railway: 
Assigned for hearing on Dec. 2, at Austin, ! 
| Tex., before Examiner Hansen. 

F. D. No. 23659.—Carroon and Company, | 
Inc.,. v. Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri | 
Railway: Now assigned for Dec. 2, at Mil-| 
waukee, Wis., is postponed. 

F. D. No. 3799.—Excess income of the; 
La Salle & Burea County Railroad: As- | 
signed for hearing on Dec. 3, at Washing- | 
ton, D. C., before Examiner Boyden. 

Four Section Applications Nos. 14156 andj 
14166.--By which carriers parties thereto 
ask for authority to establish and maintain | 


“ 


| rates on traftic, without observing the long- | 


and-short-haul provision of the fourth sec- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Act, are 
assigned for hearing on Dec. 3, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., before Examiner W. R. Brennan. 
F. D. No. 19619.—Switching rates in the} 
Chicago switching district: Assigned for} 
hearing on Dec. 3 and 4, at Washington, D.} 
C., before the Commission: | 
F. D. No. 23809.—Lake Charles Rice Mill-| 
ing Co. of Louisiana, Inc., v. Brimstone, 
Railroad & Canal Co.: Now assigned for | 
Dec. 3, at New Orleans, La., is postponed. 
F. D. 23679.—George S. Mepham & Co. v. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 


Louis Rail- | 
way: | 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 


2925) 
hipping | 
Ruling Relieving 


Railroad From 4 


Evidence in Case Is .Con- 
strued to Justify Assess- 
ment Made by Municipal- 
ity to Improve Streets 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
benefited by this proposed - irrigation. 
There can be no doubt that the Board 
of Supervisors (if it have power to hear 
the question of benefits, as to which 
something will be said under another 
head of this discussion) would” be’ a 
proper and sufficient tribunal to satisfy 
the constitutional requirement in such 
case. 

_“In speaking of a board of super- 
visors, Mr. Chief Justice Waite in Spring 
Valley Water Works Co. v. Schottler, 
110 U. S. 3847, said: ‘Like every other 
tribunal established by the Legislature 
for such a purpose, their duties are 
judicial in theix nature, and they are 
bound in morals7and in law to exercise 
an honest judgment as to all matters 
submitted for ‘their official determina- 
tion. It is not-to be presumed that they 
will act otherwise than according to 
this rule.’” 

See, also, Branson, Sheriff, v. Bush, 
251 U. S. 182. This general rule as to 
the conclusiveness of the decisions of 
the State Legislature or its subordinate 


p21. Widespread interest is being shown|than that in the preceding year in all 
in the matter, which is of importance to |respects except the aggregate net ton- 
the progress of civil aeronautics in this|nage, Panama Canal measurement, of | 
country, and the invitations are being ac- | the commercial vessels using the Canal. | 
|The net tonnage showed an increase of | 


cepted enthusiastically.” 


Five fundamental subjects to be taken 
up, it was said, are uniform basic State 


{4.8 per cent, but the num 


ber of com-| 


;mercial transits, the tolls levied, and the | 


quantity of cargo carried al] decreased 


Seven Lines May Increase 
Rates Between Points jn 
Kansas and Colorado 


An increase in the maximum passenger 


fort of the clerks. 
Eyestrain Avoided 
In planning the buildings now, con- 
sideration is given to the harmonizing of 
the colors of the walls and office fur- 


F. D. No. 23807—Cambria Clay Products | 
Co. v. Alabama & Western Florida Rail-| 
road: Assigned for hearing on Dec. 1, 


at} 


| Cincinnati, Ohio, before Examiner Fleming. | 


nishings, and the, best lighting effects, | 


regulations and laws; adoption of Fed- 
eral ait traffic rules by States for local 
enforcement; methods of local enforce- 
ment; State enabling acts fer airport | 


fiscal year 1929, 
Counting also the noncommercial 
traffic (United States Government ves- 


acquisition and control; and importance 


| 
| 
' 


effective Nov. 


in comparison with the traffic in the|fare on coaches and chair cars between| eyestrain as possible. 


\jower Missouri river gateways and Colo- 
'rado common points from $11 to $13.50, 
22, for application on 


oe, 


|so that the clerks will suffer as little} 


Even the dials 
;on the combination boxes have been 


studied in an effort to prevent eyestrain | 


in opening. The old nickel dials with 


F. D. No. 23885.—L. W. Hancock vy. Florida 
East Coast Railway: Assigned for hearing! 
on Dee. 1, at Miami, Fla., before Examiner 
Brennan, 

F. D. No. 23710.—Andersen, Smith & Ham- 
ilton, Inc., v. Chicago and North Western 
Railway and No. 23710, Sub. No. 7.—Poultry | 
Producers of Central California, a Corpora- | 
tion v Central California Traction Co.: 


Assigned for hearing Dec. 1, at San Fran-, 


Now assigned for Dec. 
ton, D. C., is cancelled. 

F. D. No. 23502.-Columbus Brick & Tile 
Co. v. Alabama Central Railroad Co.: As- 
signed for hearing Dec. 3, at Jacksonville, 
Fla., before Examiner Brennan. 


Calendar of the | 
Interstate Commerce || 


Commission | 


3, at Washing-| agencies to decide such questions of fact 
jis not absolute and beyond the jurisdic- 
It was 
| plainly so stated in that decision that 


! tion of the courts in all cases. 


| if the decison of the taxing authorities 


, “was actually opposed to all the evi- 
€ plain and uncontra- 
| dicted facts of common knowledge, and 


‘dence and to the 


was given in bad faith, in such case the 
decision would not have been the result 
of fair or honest, although grossly mis- 
taken, judgment, but would be one based 


te 
a 
fi 
‘a 
al 


Levy Opposed 


‘ 


0 


} upon bad faith and fraud, and so could 


No. 23662.--W. K. M. Company, Inc., v. j j not be conclusive in the nature of 
| Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, _ Changes in the calendar of the Inter-| things.” 
Railway: Now assigned for Dec. 1, at Hous-! State Commerce Commission as hereto- | 


sels, a few public vessels of Panama|trains of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa! black lettering have given way to black 
and Colombia, and ships transiting the| Fe Railway and six other Western rail-| dials with white lettering or white dials 
Canal solely or the purpose of receiv-| roads, has been authorized by the Inter-| with black lettering. ! 
jing repairs at Balboa, none of which'state Commerce Commission, it was 


of uniform airport field rules. 


Secretary Lamont, in his letters of in- | 
vitation to the Governors, said only those | 


cisco, Calif.. before Examiner Hagerty. 


subjects were included in the program 
which directly concern matters affecting 
regulations and control within the vari- 
ous States. 


“This has been done advisedly,” 


| paid tolls), the total of transits was] 
16,785, or 3.5 per cent below the high 
i record of 7,029 established in the pre-| 
on | . _The gain in Panama Ca- 
? : ~~ | nal net tonnage, in the face of a de- 
Secretary wrote, “and upon the premise | cline in other features of traffic, was| 
that a short intensive conference, limited} due to an increase in the size of the 
in its discussion to the few fundamentals | ships. The average net tonnage of | 
involved, will bring about more satis- commercial vessels using the Canal in 
factory results for all concerned. | 1929 was 4,653 tons, and in 1930 it 

Not only will states be sopeoatetes, | tie 4,847 tons. 
the Aeronautics Branch said, but dele-; a 
gates appointed by the Aeronautical | Decrease in Number 
Chamber of Commerce will participate in| Of Transits Shown 
the interests of the aeronautical industry.} Considering commercial ocean-going | 
Representatives also will be appointed | traffic only, the number of transits was | 
by the United States Chamber of Com-/6,185, as compared with 6,413 in the! 
merce and the National Aeronautic As-| preceding year, a decrease of slightly) 
sociation, it was said. {less than 3.6 per cent. 

While notice of the selection of dele-| Tolls amounted to $27,076,890.01, as 
gates has not been received from all the} compared with $27,127,376.91 in the} 
Governors who have signified acceptance | fiscal year 1929, a decrease of $50,-| 


} 


of the invitation, representatives are ex-| 486.90, or two-tenths of 1 per cent. | 


MMISsion, | In planing the construction of a build- 
learned at the Commission’s Sixth Sec- ing it is now necessary to determine the | 
tion Board Nov. 22. : best possible location for the proposed | 
Specifically, the higher rates will apply | structure. 
only between Kansas City, St. Joseph, | tion statistics of the past and the out-| 
Mo.; Atchison, Leavenworth, Kas.; andj look for the future; of suburban areas | 
Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo,|and present possibilities of incorpora- 
Colo., including certain intermediate tion of these areas in the city; of the 
points. . : direction of growth of the business area; | 
Rate Experiment and of provisions for future additions to | 
The carriers had been permitted to, the proposed new building. Plans are 
lower their rates to meet bus competition| drawn of the proposed new building 
and they now wish to increase those rates | showing driveways, mail platforms, pub- | 
in an experiment to determine at just|lic entrances, skylights, windows, sup- 
what level they may meet such competi-! porting pillars, the arrangement of fur- 
tion on even terms. nishings, the kind of material entering ! 
The carriers joining with the Santa Fe | mto construction, the amount of parking ' 
in the coach fare increase are the Chi-| Space, the distances to various railway 
1 » Quiney: the Chicago, | Stations and hundreds of other details. 
cago; Burlington & Quincy; the > ae hee whee’ o af th oes 
rock Island & Pacific; the Colorado &| t is the des’ e of the engineers of the | 
Southern; the Denver & Rio Grande, Department in planning a building to in- 
Western; the Missouri Pacific; and the|Corporate every time saving and step; 
Union Pacific. |saving method which will increase the | 
ae ? | efficiency of the service, without throw- | 
The roads’ application to make the 


Studies are made of popula- | 


|v. 
| Pipe Foundry and Machine Co. v. The Cen- 


{signed for hearing on Dec. 


$2 


ton, Tex., is postponed. \ 
* D. No. 23841.—Kohler Co. v. Chicago! 

and North Western Railway: Now assigned! 

for Dec. 1, at Milwaukee, Wis., is post-| 

poned. 
F 


i 
No. 238790.—James Gallagher v. |} 


|The Pennsylvania Railroad: Now assigned | for Nov. 24, at Washington, 


for Dec. 1, at Philadelphia, Pa.. is post-; 
poned. 

F. D. No. 239038.—Krupp Foundry Co. 
Central Railroad Company of New Jer- | 
sey, and No. 23903, Sub. No. 1.—Florence 
tral Railroad Company of New Jersey: As- | 
2, at Phila-| 
delphia, Pa., before Examiner A. J. Sul- 
livan. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3530.—Reciprocal Switching Charges at} 
Houston and San Antonio, Tex.: Assigned | 
for hearing on Dec. 2, at Dallas, Tex., be-, 
fore Examiner Hansen. 

F. D. No, 22455.—In the Matter of Reci- | 
procity in Purchasing and Routing: As-| 
signed for hearing on Dec. 2, at New Haven, 
Conn., before Examiner John L. Rogers. 
This hearing will be devoted principally 


fore published are announced by the | 
Commission as follows: 
F. D. No. 23684.—Union 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
Sub. No. 1.—Consolidated 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad: 


! 
Mirror Co. v. ; 
and No. 23684, | 
Mirror Co. v.} 

Now assigned 
D.C. & post- | 
poned. | 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. | 
3483.—Glass (Rough or Ribbed, Window] 
and Rough Rolled), From, to and Between 
for Nov. 24, at Washington, D. C., is post- |} 
poned. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. | 
3462, and First Supplement.—Glass (Plate, 
Polished, Wired), From, to and Between | 
Points in Southern Territory and From Ok- | 
mulgee, Okla., to Memphis, Tenn., and | 
New Orleans, La.: Now assigned for Nov. 
24, at Washington, D. C., is postponed. : 

F. D. No. 23736.—California Milling Cor- | 
poration v. Los Angeles & Salt Lake Rail- 
road: Now assigned for Nov. 25, at Los 
Angeles, Calif., is canceled. 

F. D. No. 23816.—R. Abramson Co. v.! 


Ashley, Drew & Northern Railway: Now| legislative action is ‘arbitrary and wholly 


Case Not Exception 

In a number of recent cases the Su- 
preme Court has amplified and enforced 
this rule concerning palpably erroneous 
conclusions of the State authorities. 
(Miles Salt Co. v. Board of Comrs., 289 
U. S. 478; Kansas City Ry. v. Road 
Dist., 266 U. S. 379; Road Dist. v. Mo. 
Pac. R. R. Co., 274 U. S. 188; Standard 
Pipe Line v. Highway Dist., 277 U. S. 


| Points in Southern Territory: Now assigned | 160; Miller & Lux, Inc., v. Sacramento, 


etc., Drainage Dist., 256 U. S. 129. In 


Brangon v. Bush, supra, it said: 

“The subject was carefully reexamined 
and the law restated in cases so recent 
as Wagner v. Baltimore, 239 U. S. 207, 
and ouck v. Little River Drainage 
Dist., 239 U. S. 254, with the result that 
the rule as we have stated it was ap- 
proved, with the qualification, which was 
before implied, that the legislative de- 
termination can be assailed under the 
Fourteenth Amendment only where the 


jassigned for Nov. 29, at Memphis. Tenn., | 
is canctéled, and reassigned for Nov. 28,/ 


jto matters involving the New York, New 


f unwarranted,’ ‘a flagrant abuse, an j 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. . € , and by 


pe from the following States which; Including launches, which paid $517 
reason of its arbitrary character is nfere 


77} |ing men out of work. | 
ad reported to date: in 1930 and $1,512.39 in 1929, aemesincginpintnendnbtttinntniinge 


the| higher rates effiective on less than the | 
$2:7,077.407.78 '30 days’ statutory notice, filed with the 


\, 


Arkansas, California, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Idaho, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland, Maine, Minnesota, 


Michigan, New Mexico, Tennessee, Texas, | a 
Utah, Virginia, South Carolina, Pennsyl-| the fiscal year 1930 amounted to 30,0 
Alaska, | 232 tons. 


Porto Rico, and the District of Columbia. ! 663,006 tons in the fiscal year 1929 


vania, New Jersey, Nevada, 


Columbia. 


Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 


Commission 


The Interstate Commerec Commission 


has just announced complaints filed with | 


it in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


on articles in the Standard Brick List and 
on common brick from Columbus, Ga., and 
Daisy, Tenn., to points in Florida, made on 


Jacksonville combination, as unjust, and un-| junction with the Panama Railroad Co.. 


reasonable in so far as combination rates 
exceed rates arrived at by use of the con- 
tinuous mileage scale for articles in the 
Standard Brick List and on common brick 
as prescribed by the Commission in I. & S. 
Docket 1885, 88 I. C. C. 543, and 156 I, C. C. 
730, plus an arbitrary of one-half cent per 


- 100 pounds, to points located from 1 to 100 


miles south of the main line of the Sea- 
board Air Line, Jacksonville to River Junc- 
tion, 1 cent for distances 100 to 200 miles, 
114 cents for distances 200 to 300 miles, 
and 3 cents forall distances over 200 miles, 
Ask for cease and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of rates as above. 


No. 24012.—P. L. Zimmerman Company, | 'eliable service to ships. 


St. Louis, Mo., v. Missouri Pacific Railroad 
et al. 
millet, and other rates on shipments from 


points in Colorado, to St. Louis, placed-in- | ama Canal and under the direct control 


storage and subsequently forwarded to Chi- 
eago, Ill., as unjust and unreasonable, Ask 
for reparation to the basis of rates estab- 
lished by the Commission in Rudy-Patrick 
Seed Company et al. v. Abilene & Southern 
Railway et al., 160 I. C. ©. 725. 

No, 24018.—Cameron Joyce & Company, 
Weokuk, Iowa, v. Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad. Excessive, unjust, and unreason- 


able charges on contractors’ outfits, car-' etc 


loads, from Caruthersville, Mo., to Opdyke, 
IH. Ask for the application of a rate of 
50 cents and reparation. 

No. 24014.—Southern 
Hickory, N. C., v. Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. Unjust and unreasonable rates on 
built-up wood faced with unfigured veneer 
from woods, other than woods of value, car- 
loads, from Newport, Vt., to Hickory, N. C. 
Ask for céase and desist order, the estab- 
lishment of just and reasonable rates and 
revaration. ‘ 

No. 24015.—-Albers Bros. Milling Company, 
San Franciseo, Calif., v. Southern Pacific 
Company. Ask for reparation en account 
of alleged unreasonable demurrage charges 
on grain and grain products, from San 
Francisco to Oakland, Calif. 

No. 24016.—-American Chain Company, 
Ine., Bridgeport, Conn., v. The Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company. Unjust and un- 
reasonable rates on carload shipments of 
iron and steel coiled rods, pickled, limed 
and baked, from points in Pennsylvania, 
oo and Maryland, to York and East York, 

a. 


Against rate of 50.5 cents on bulk | tration and government are all embraced 


Desk Company,| less than 


Ask for cease and desist order, waiver | 


| grand total of toHs was ; ; 
|in 1930 and $27,128.889.30 in 1929, a! Commission by G. 
difference of $51,481.52. | declared: oo \ 
Cargo carried through the Canal in| “One way second-class fares for tickets | 
30,-| good for passage in coaches only have 
30,-| been authorized between lower Missouri| 
by | River gateways and Colorado common, 
'632.774 tons, or 2 per cent. | points, including intermediate points, for | 

While the traffic declined, as noted,|theh period Aug. 28 to Nov. 30, inclusive. | 
from the levels of the preceding year The maximum fare applying between | 
it was higher in all respects except num-/ lower Misouri river gatew&ys and C€ olo- 
ber of transits than in the fiscal year rado common points during that period 
11928, and higher in all respects than| was $11. 
in any of the years prior to 1928. The! “These second | class one way coach 
i years 1928, 1929, and 1930 form a group! fares were established as an experiment 
| higher than the previous years, with|in meeting bus competition with a view 
| transits exceeding 6,000, canal net ton-|of determining if possible, whether or| 
| nage in excess of 29,000,000 tons, tolls|not some of the traffic now using bus 
Yapproximately $27,000,000 and cargo injand other highway transportation agen- 
excess of 29,600,000 tons in each of the! cies could be regained by the rail carriers 
three years. ‘if low one-way coach fares were author- | 

The slight decline in the past year ized. During the month of December, | 
has not affected the need for continuing | 1930, your petitioners desire to establish 


J. Maquire, as agent, , 


This was less than the 


i 


Dam to increase the storage of water | common points in lieu of the $11 fare in 
available for use in Gatun Lake, and/ Missouri river gateways and Colorado 
that work was continued in accordance | effect up to and including Nov. 30. 


with plans. 
The Panama Canal, working in con- Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 
the operation of hotels; the service of a | ~~~ 4 


railroad across the Isthmus; and of a| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
steamship line plying between the United |on Noy. 22 made public decisions in 
States and the Canal Zone for the pur-| rate cases which are summarized as 
pose of bringing supplies and transport- | follows: 

ing employes. All of these services are} No, 22235 and 
junder coordinated centralized control, F. Burt & Co. v. Chicago & North West- 
| which tends to economy and smooth and {ern Railway. | 1. Rates charged on ba- 
nanas, in straight carloads and in mixed 
learloads with cocoanuts, from Mobile, Ala., 
|New Orleans, La., and Gulfport, Miss., to 
|Lincoln, Nebr., found not unreasonable or 
junduly prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 
2, Rates on like traffic from the same points 





icarries on extensive business operations 
{accessory to the operation of the canal. | 
These include repair facilities; bunker | 
stations; the sale of foodstuffs, ships’ | 
chandlery, and miscellaneous supplies; | 


Related Cases.—George 


Other important functions of adminis- 


; under the single organization of the Pan- 


No. 24011.—Columbus Brick & Tile Co | with the work of building the Madden| maximum fare of $13.50 between lower | - 
Jacksonville, Fla., v. Atlanta, Birmingham | 
& Coast Railroad. Against the present rates } 


r e ; 
¢ é F. D. No, 23765.—B. W. Randolph, Inc., v. | 
Traffic on Welland ! Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway, and} 


Canal Shows Increase i No. 23765, Sub. No. 1.—Fort Worth Whole- | 


|sale Grocer-Produce Co. v. Gulf, Colorado 
r - |& Santa Fe Railway: Now assigned for Dec. 
Cargo traffic on the Welland Canal in-|5 ‘;¢ Austin, Tex., is postponed. 


creased 55 per cent during the three |’. p. No, 23805.—Leas & McVitty, Inc., v.| 
months ended Sept. 30, 1930, as compared | Norfolk & Western Railway: Now assigned 
with the corresponding period last year,|for Dec. 2, at Philadelphia, Pa., is post- 
according to, a report from Consul Fran- | poned. ’ 

cis R. Stewart, Niagara Falls, Ontario,! _F. D. No. ; 
made public by the Department of Com- Carpet Co. v. Baltimore & Ot 
merce. Assigned for hearing Dec. 2, at Omaha, | 


Cargo traffic last year totalled 1,815,-| 8qb",helore Ezamings Cromer... | 

one nee mettle ons, Se areqares wah 2 |v. Gulf, Mobile and Northern Railroad: Now 
‘ net metric tons this year. @j\ assigned for Dec. 2, at Jackson, Miss., is 

total cargo tonnage carried between Apr. | cancelled. : s 

21, 1930. the date on which navigation! F. D. No. 23811.—S. A. Ripple & Brothers | 

opened, to the end of September aggre-|v- The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- | 

gates 4,520,000 tons as against 3,650,- | WAY: and No. see ens Waki oD 

000 for the corresponding period of last | /°* ON. EC. Se 4 ashington, VY. 

year, or an increase of 870,000 tons. C., before Examiner Wilbur. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) i of 





23319.—Hartman Furniture &| 


Omaha, Nebr., v. Abilene and Southern | 


Enough 
said — 


Ohio Railroad: }B 


at Memphis, Tenn., before Examiner Mc- 
Chord. 

F. D. No. 8394.—-Application Trinity Val- 
ley & Northern Railway Company for Au-,; 
thority to Construct a Line of Railroad from | 
Cleveland to Havens, Liberty County, Tex.: | 
Assigned for hearing Nov. 28, at Hous- | 
ton, Tex., before Examiner Davis. j 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. | 
3524.—Switching at Alpena, Mich., Between | 
The Detroit & Mackinac Railway and The | 

C. G. & A. Railroad: Now assigned for 
»v. 28, at Detroit, Mich., is canceled. 
F. D. No. 23627.+Abrahams & Co. v.| 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway: Reas- | 
signed for hearing on Nov. 29, at Hunt-, 
ington, W. Va., before Examiner Fleming. | 

F. D. No. 23787.—Andrews Brothers v. | 
Railway Express Agency, Inc.: Now as-!} 
signed for Nov. 29, at Detroit, Mich., is} 
postponed. | 

F. D. No. 
Railway 


Ne 


23705.—Andrews Brothers v. 


Express Agency, Inc.: Now as-| 


F. D. No. 23839.—-Omaha Grain Exchange| signed for Nov. 29, at Detroit, Mich., is| laid down by the Supreme Court. 


postponed. 


| confiscation of particular property.’ And 


see Withnell v. Ruecking Const. Co., 
249 U. S. 63, 69; Hancock v. Muskogee, 
250 U. S. 454, 457; Embree v. Kansas 
City Road Dist., 240 U. S, 242, 250. 

“The decisions relied upon’ by the 
company, Norwood v. Baker, 172 U. S. 
269; Myles Salt Co v. Iberia Drainage 
Dist., 2389 U. S. 478; Gast Realty Co. v. 
Schneider Granite Co., 240 U. S. 55, are 
not in conflict with the rule, but plainly 
fall within, and are illustrations of, the 
qualifications of it.” ‘ 

See also Oregon Short Line R. Co. 
.. Clark Co. Highway Dist., 22 F. (2d) 

:. 

In my judgment the assessment under 
attack in the case at bar does not come 
within the exception to the general rule 
The 
judgment should be reversed. 


of the Governor, namely, public health; 
quarantine; immigration service, cus- 
toms, post offices; schools; police and 


to Fairbury, Hastings and Grand Island, 
Nebr. found not unreasonable but unduly 
prejudicial to said destinations and unduly 


preferential of Omaha, Nebr. Nonpreju- 
dicial relationship prescribed. Reparation 
dénied. Z 
No. 22875.—Krohn Ice Company v. Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern Railway—Rate charged 
for the interstate transportation of ice, 
lin carloads, from Channel Lake, Il, to 
| Chicago Heights, Ill., between June 16, 1925, 
land Aug. 27, 1926. found inapplicable, Rep- 
laration awarded. 
| No. 22430.—Farley & Loetscher Manufac- 


r ° i , ype lturing Co. v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
greater then in any other year of the Railroad. Rates charged on shipments of 


canal’s history. These revenues for the : rai i 
yet , sash and doors, in straight and mixed car- 
ast five years have been: $15,151,668.06 | i fom Dubuque, Iowa, and Chicago, 
In 1926; $15,611,093,.80 in 1927, $18,224,- | II1., to various destinations in Florida found 
844.86 in 1928, $17,729,775.01 in 1929, and |inapplicable. Reparation awarded. 
| $18,082,451.78 in 1930. Based on an in-| No. 22410.--Alaska Junk Co. Ine.. v. 
| erest-bearing capital indebtedness of | Great Northern Railway. Rates on. inter- 
| $535,743,840.33 at the end of the fiscal |*ate shipments of wrought.tron nips it 
’ e ; € . a s, rom ees 7 sn., o 
year 1930 the revenue in 1930 was equiv- ee ene to Spokane and Hillyard, Wash., 
alent to 3% per cent. ; /found not unreasonable or unduly prejudi- | 
The net profits of auxiliary business | cial. Complaint dismissed. 
| operations conducted directly by the! 


fire protection; construction and mainte- 
nance of roads, streets, and water-supply 
service; hydrographic and meteorological 
observations and steamship inspections, 
aids to navigation, control of aircraft, 


The net income from tolls and other 
miscellaneous receipts known as “canal 
revenue” was $18,082,451.78. This was 
in the fiscal year 1928 but 


No. 22044 and Related Cases, Montgom- 
Panama Canal, the most important of | ery Live Stock Exchange v. Atlanta & W est 
which are the mechanical shops, mate-| Point Railroad. Rates on edible livestock, 
rial storehouses, and fuel-oil plants, to- lin carloads, from Montgomery, Birmingham 
taled $760,971.66 as compared with $737 land North Birmingham, Ala., to baltimore, 
850.26 in 1929, $736,719.48 in 1928, $876. | Md» and north Atlantic ports, and to Lan- 
536.80 in 1927, and $841,810.20 72, 1000 | caters Fae found not unreasonable in 
| 2 ’ ‘ i -29 in 1926.;the past, but unreasonable for the future. 
The net profits of operations of the, Reasonable rates prescribed for the future. | 





of alleged undercharges and the establish-| Panama Railroad Co., exclusive of the | ————_——_—_————_ | 


ment of just and reasonable charges. 


¥n. 24005.—Booth & Olson, Incorporated, | 


zy. Chicago & North Western Railway. As 
for reparation on account of unreasonable 


cont 


ractors’ outfits, second hand, Gettysburg, 
s, 


D., to Winona, Minn. 


| plants, cattle industry, and cold-storage | 
rates, illegal and unlawful on shipments of Plants, were $1,523,874.28, as compared 


| for 1928, $1,644,189.37 for 
| $1,347,887.33 for 1926, 
| Total net revenue for the year 


Panama Railroad Steamship Line, but Proposed Rate Increase | 


| including commissaries, docks. coaling ‘e | 
Of Railroad Suspended | 
with $1,693,873.17 for 1929, $1,600,283.61 | 


By an order entered Nov. 20 in Inves- | 
1927, and 


| tigation and Suspension Docket No. 3538, 
\the Interstate Commerce Commission 
1930| suspended from Dee. 1, 1930, until July 


- is : . 
British Phone Traffic |from all sources, exclusive of the Pan-| 


Telephone calls between Great Britain} ama Railroad Steamship Line. was $20,- 
and other countries numbered 99,381 for | 367,297.72 as sebanaban with "320 161.- 
the month of May, last. Of this num- | 498.44 in 1929, $20,561,847.90 in 1928, | 
ber, 48,354 were outgoing and 51,027/$18,131.819.97 in 1927) and $17.40. 
were incoming. (Derartment of Com-/} 865,68 in 1926. Peas 
ymerce,) ' The aggregate net revenue from all: 


1, 1931, the operation of certain sched- 
ules proposing to cancel the commodity | 


rate of 22% cents and apply in lieu 
thereof the higher sixth class rate of 
2744 cents per 100 pounds on newsprint 
paper, in carloads. 
tario, to Chicago, Il. 


from Thorold, On-| 


© 1930, Licorrt & Myers Tonacco Co. 





~*templated expenditures for an uncer- 
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State Finance 


wer Revenues 
To Limit Budget 
In West Virginia 


School Expenditures May Be 

~ Decreased to Allow Funds 

For Expansion of State 
Penal Institutions 


By F. W. McCullough 
Treasurer, State Board of Control, 
S State of West Virginia 
. Faced 


with facts—not theories; 


charged with responsibility, supervision, | 


‘and control of the expenditure of 51 per 
cent of the State’s appropriations which 
go to the maintenance and management 
of the State’s educational, penal, correc- 
tional, and eleemosynary institutions, 
the State Board of Control, I believe, 
should and will assume the very definite 
position of confining its recommendations 
to the State Budget Commission to ab- 
solute essentials, in harmony with the 
olicy of economy which Governor Con- 
ey instituted upon taking office. 

Having passed the better part of No- 
vember in listening to the recommenda- 
tions of the heads of the several State 
institutions, commissions,' and _ boards, 
our Board is faced with the responsibility 
of adjusting itself to present economic 
conditions. By taking this position, it 
is not our purpose to retard the progress 
and growth of any institution or school, 
but we must face conditions as they 
exist and distribute our funds accord- 
ingly. ) 

There is an abnormal snrinkage in the 
general revenues of the State. This be- 


ing true, it is recessary for us to sett 


tail our expenditures .for the present 
biennial period. Facing the question of 


the next biennial period, we have no as- | 


surance that the revenues of the State 


will increase but, on the contrary, there | 
are some reasons to expect a continued | 
decrease from the several sources from |' 


which money is available for appropria- | 
tion by the Legislature. | 
School Expansion Retarded 


New Jersey Plans 
To Cut Expenses 


Need for Reorganizing State| 


Government Stressed by 
Governor 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Noy. 20. 
| The need of reorganizing the State! 


pointed out by Governor Morgan F. 
Larson in a message Nov. 18 to the 
Legislature meeting in special session. 

The Legislature met to receive the 
report of the State audit and survey 
committee, which has been investigating 
the several departments of government 


government to increase efficiency and | 
reduce the cost of administration was 





'for more than a year. Along with the re- 
port, the committee offered 22 bills to! 
carry out a reorganization program. Ad- 
journment was voted until Dec. 1 to per- 
mit study of the measures. 

| Among the changes recommended were | 
the budgeting of all State expenditures, | 
centralization of State buying, creation, 
of a State executive committee, which | 
would act as a cabinet to the Governor, | 
and the installation of a complete sys-| 
‘tem of audit and accounting. 

| The committee, it was announced by 
{Senator Frank D. Abell, chairman, has | 
jnot yet completed the drafting of a) 
jnumber of other bills and will have 20) 
| more to offer when the Legislature re-| 
‘convenes on Dec. 1. One of these, he 
said, would propose that all taxing ac- 
|tivities, including the collection of the 
jgasoline tax, be grouped in one de-! 
| partment. 
| 


New York to Print 


| Names of Dissolved 


} 
| 
| 
' 
| 





| 
' 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Stock Corporations 
\State Bulletin Will Carry 
Names of 12,000 Firms, 
Who Have Failed to File. 


We are not going to differentiate be- | Franchise Tax Report 


tween the educational, the penal, and the! 
eleemosynary institutions except where 
it is necessary to give humane demands | 
a@ necessary preference. For instance,| 
we hear a great deal about the growth! 
in our educational institutions and we) 
may say that up to date this expansion! 
has been orderly and regular and would, ; 
of necessity, if it continued, require) 
new buildings and more fixed charges 
for maintenance and overhead. 

But it is reasonable to assume that 
under present financial conditions many} 
a father or mother contemplating send-| 
ing a child to school will not be in a 
financial condition to do so in the next 
biennial period. We believe there will} 
be a shrinkage in the attendance in 
schools and colleges for some time to 
come, this condition being created by a 
lack of income of the parent. Should 
his develop, is it not advisable to re- 

uce, in so far as practicable, the con-| 
tain expansion? 

As to our penal, eleemosynary, and_| 
correctional institutions, there is no} 
shrinkage in their growth. We know} 
that our population in insane hospitals) 
and eleemosynary institutions is ever} 
on the increase. This statement applies| 
equally to our penal institutions. In| 
other words, there is no shrinkage in 
these institutions directly traceable to 
adversity, but, on the contrary, finan- 
cial distress seriously increases mental | 
eases and is conducive to crime. We 
feel safe in recommending that any ex- 
tensive expansion in buildings and lands 
at our State educational institutions can 
well be deferred, for the present at; 
least. | 





% 
Prisons Now a Liability. 

As to the other institutions, we must) 
face a solution of the penitentiary situa- 
tion which is by far the most critical | 
problem in the State. Due to economic 
conditions and the passage of adverse | 
legislation, our penitentiary passes at} 
this time from a self-supporting institu- 
tion to a liability. Regardless of expan- 
sion and any effort to overcome the| 
crowded conditions within the walls, we 
must have at last $365,000 per year for 
actual maintenance, board and clothing, | 
to say nothing of a deficiency appropri- 
ation of $80,000 to finish this fiscal year. | 
At the very best we cannot contemplate | 
revenue derived from the employment 
of prisoners in excess of $200,000 per| 
year for the next two years. We feel | 
safe in saying there will be a continued | 
shrinkage in this revenue and subse- | 
quently the penitentiary will be a total | 
liability. ee 

We appreciate the earnestness with | 
which the heads of our State institutions | 
appeared before us and asked for in- 
creased appropriations covering over-| 
head and expansion. We do not ques-! 
tion their sincerity in presenting what 
they conscientiously feel are their best 
thoughts and efforts to adequately run 
and meet the requirements of their re- 
spective institutions. Much may be said 
about their ability to manage them and 
about the standing they have acquired in 
the particular field that they occupy. We 
believe, however, that the day of reckon- 
ing has been too long deferred and that 
we all, individually and collectively, will 
have to form our budget according to 
the revenue available and keep our ex- 
penditures within strict limits. | 


in 
It is not our purpose to embarrass any | 


institution or department by publicly | 
discussing the merits of their respective 
recommendations or their expenditures 
in the past, but rather to ask of them 
approval of this attitude and cooperation | 
to the end that we may prove ourselves | 
economists in a crisis. | 

This statement is made in an attempt 
to give the public generally, and the in- | 
coming legislature particularly, a picture! 
of conditions as they seem to me to exist. | 

Economy is not a panacea but it will} 
help. Our best course is to face condi- | 
tions as they are and adjust ourselves | 
to them. 


| 
} 


Bank Legislation Study 
Urged at Boston Meeting | 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 22.—A resolution} 
was adopted at the annual meeting of | 
the stockholders of the Federal Reserve | 
Bank of Boston yesterday calling upon! 
the Federal Reserve Board to appoint a) 
committee to consider legislation desir- | 
able for the benefit of business and bank- | 
ing. The credit policies of the reserve | 
banks, both as regards international af- 
faivs and domestic conditions would be 
included in the scope of the committee’s 
study. The relative advantages of unit, 
branch and group banking would also be 
considered. ° | 


|smaller as time goes. on. 


|ing brou 


| Public by the Federal Reserve Board 
1 Nov. 22 as follows:. 


State of New York: 

Albany, Noy. 22. | 

The names of approximately 12,000 
stock corporations to be dissolved by a 
proclamation of Secretary of State Ed- 
ward J. Flynn, for failure to file the re-| 
quired franchise tax reports with the 
State Tax Commission during the past} 
five years, will be carried in the Dec. 15} 
issue of the State Bulletin, which is pub-| 
lished each month under the direction! 
of the Secretary of State. A _ similar,| 
but much larger list of dissolved corpo- 
rations was published in the Bulletin of 
December last year. | 
_ Each year it is the intention to pub- 
lish this list whieh will, of course, grow | 
1 The dissolu-! 
tion of these companies by proclamation | 


| will serve two purposes, one in wiping | 


out inactive names and at the same time 
making such names available for gen- 


|eral use, and secondly, it will serve to 


keep alive corporations reporting to the 
Tax Commission as required by law and 
thereby eliminating to a considerable ex- 
tent the expense of field investigation | 
by the State. ; 

There is. a provision in the law en-, 
abling companies dissolved by proclama-} 
tion to reinstate themselves under the} 
statute and retain their charter. In do-| 
ing this, however, dissolved corporations | 
are required to pay all back taxes, pen-, 
jalties and interest to date in addition} 
|to a $50 fee. Following the proclama-| 
ition of a year ago, companies reinstat- | 
ght to the State about $280,000 | 


|in back taxes, penalties and fees. 


The companies that are to be dis-! 


| solved by proclamation this year will be 


alphabetically arranged in the coming 
issue of the Bulletin, copies of which! 
may be had after Dec. 15, from the! 
Secretary of State, without charge. Cop-| 
ies of last December’s issue of the Bul- 
letin are also available. 

The Bulletin will also contain a copy 
of chapter 297, laws of 1929, outlining! 
the procedure to be followed by compa-: 
nies dissolved, but desiring reinstate- 
ment. Each county clerk throughout the | 
State will receive a copy of the Decem- | 
ber Bulletiv which must be filed in his! 
office. 


| 


Changes in Status 
—of— 


State Banks 


New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- | 
tendent of Banks, has announced: | 
Fiduciary Trust Company, New York ( ity, | 
authorization certificate issued, capital, 
$500,000, surplus, $500,000. | 
Bank of Manhattan Trust Company, New| 
York City, agreement filed of merger with| 
American Trust Company, and authorization) 
issued for nine branch offices at former lo-| 
cations of American Trust Company, 
_ Central Hanover Bank & Trust Company, 
New York City, authorization issued for 
branch at 1141 Lexington Avenue, a re- 
designation of the branch at 151 East 79th 
Street. 
_.Bronx County Trust Company, New York | 
City, authorization issued for branch office | 
at 2443 Jerome Avenue, upon discontinuance 
of branch at 2 West Fordham Road. | 
_County Trust Company of New York, 
New York City, approval given to reduction | 
par value of shares from $100 to $25| 
each, and an increase in number of shares 
from 40,000 to 160,000. 


Status of State Banks 
in Federal 
Reserve System 


Changes in the State bank member- 
ship of the Federal reserve system dur- 
ing the week ended Nov. 21 were made; 


Merger of State members: 
Trust Co., New York; capital, 
and Bank of Manhattan Trust Co., New 
York; capital, $22,250,000; merged under 
charter and title of the Bank of Manhattan 
Trust Co., New York; capital $22,250,000. 

Closed: American Exchange Trust Co., 
Little Rock, Ark.; capital, $1,000,000. State 
Savings Loan & Trust Co., Quincy, IIL; cap-| 
ital, $1,000,000. Louisville Trust Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky.: capital, $1,750,000. 

Absorption of national bank: Farmers & 
Merchants State Bank, Ferris, Tex.; capital, 
$50,000; a member, has absorbed the Ferris 
National Bank, Ferris, Tex.; capital, $65,000. 

Permission granted to exereise trust) 
powers: First National Bank, Farmington, | 
Me. (full powers). Second National Bank, | 
Uniontown, Pa, (confirmatory). Charleston | 
National Bank, Charleston, W. Va. (con- 
firmatory). | 


American | 
$5,000,000; 


| 
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State Budgets 


Security Issues 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings. Bank Investment 


* 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 


. 


States Sales 


in in 
Which Thous- 
Legal ands High Low 


abedf & 103 103 


Gt S Ist cons B 4s °43.. abedf 10-18-30 
Power Ist & ref 5s ’56.... abd 10-6-30 
Power Ist ref 414s ’67 10-6-30 
Ala Pow ist & ref 5s 68 10-6-30 
Alb & Sus RR Ist gu 3%s °46... 11-15-30 
Alleg Vy gen Ist gu 4s ’42.... 11-4-30 
Alleg & W Ry ist gu 4s '98... ¢ 10-23-30 
Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s ’37 d 

Alum Co of Amer deb 5s 52 SF d 

Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s '47.. d 

Amer T & T coll 5s 46 SF.... bedeg 

Amer T & T cv 4s 36 
Amer T & T cv 4%s 83 (exp’d) x 
Amer T & T deb 5%s "43 SF.. ¢ 
Amer T & T deb ds 60 SF.... ¢ 
Appal El Pow Ist & r 5s ’56.. 
Ark & Mem Ist is '64 

AT & SF gen 4s 95 ......... abcdeg 
AT & SF Adj due Jul 1 4s '95.. ab 
AT&SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s '95 ab 
AT&SF ev (exp’d of 09) 4s ’55. ab 
AT&SF ev (exp’d of 05) 4s '55 ab 
AT&SF ev (exp’d of 10) 4s ’6C. ab 
AT&SF ev deb 4%s ‘48 ab 
AT&SF Rky Mt Div Ist A 4s ’65 abcefg 
AT&SF Td Sh Lin Ist 4s ’58.. abcefg 
AT&SF Cal-Ar lst r A 435s '62 abcf 
Atl & Yad 1st gu 4s °49 ab * 
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10-17-30 
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Sta gu Ist 444s A '63... abdf 

J] Sta gu Ist 5s B ’63..... abuf 

} Sta gu Ist 642s © ’63... abdf 
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W Ind Ry gen 6s d Dec 1 "32 ¢ 

I StL&ChRylst 4s d Aug 1 '36 abed 

in Leb & N Ry Ist cons gu 4s 42 abf 
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11-20-30 

2 114% 114% 
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4-15-30 
10-10-30 
11-8-30 
9-24-30 
7-15-28 
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SFT Ss wp 


CC & StL r & imp 6s C '41. abd 
> & StL r& imp 5s D ’63... abd 
> & StL r & imp 4%s E "77 abd 
& StL Cairo Div lst 4s "39. abdf 
’& StL C W & M Dv 1 4s 91 abdf 
&StL Spfid&C Div Ist 4s ’40 abed 
&StL W W V Div 1st 4s ’40 abedf 
v Col Cin & Ind g cons 6s ’34 abcdf 
Lor & Wh Ry cons Ist 5s ‘838 abedf 
ev & Mahon Val Ry cons 5s’88 ¢ 
ev & Mar Ry Ist gu 4448 ’35 SF abf 
Clev & Pitts gen gu 4tes A '42,. abcefg 
Clev & Pitt: gen gu 4'4s B '42.. abcefg 
Clev & Pitts gen gu 3%4s B '42.. abcefg 
Clev & Pitts gen gu 31s C ’48.. abcefg 
Clev & Pitts gen gu 314s D ’60.. abcefg 
Clev El Illum gen 5s A 54 abcedf 
Clev El Illum gen 5s B 61 abedf 
Cl Sh Lin Ry Ist (asmd)416s ’61 abedefg 
Clev U Ter gu ist 5%s A "7L.. abef 
abef 
abef 
oal Riv Ry Ist (asmd) 48°45 SF abedf 
ol & Heck Val Ry 1st 4s 48... ed 
ol Ry P&L Ist & r 4%s A '57 d 
ol & So Ry r & ext 4%s '35.. abd 
ol & Tol RR Ist ext 4s ’55.... ed 
ommwlith Ed Ist coll 4%s D'57 d 
Conn L & P Ist & r 7s A ’61 SF abcde 
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11-1-30 
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11-8-30 
9-6-29 
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New York Market Quotations 
The State of New York: New York, Nov. 22 


' Ill Cen RR Ist 3s 51 


* 


‘ 


Securities traded in today are indicated by the volume 
of sales in $1,000 lots, and high and low and last quota- 
tions for the day; those not traded in today are followed 
by the last recorded quotation and the date thereof in 
the high-low column. ; 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts,, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, zg. 


_ States Sales 


in in 

Which Thous- 

Legal ands High Low 
2-17-30 

11-13-30 

10-24-30 
10-4-30 
10-6-.50 
9-10-30 

11-14-30 

11-15-30 
10-6-30 

11-11-30 


95% 95% 
11-22-30 
5-20-30 
11-22-30 
1045% 10456 
87% 87% 
11-22-30 
11-13-30 
11-19-30 
11-22-30 
11-6-30 
9-6-30 
103% 103% 
11-19-30 - 
11-15-30 


Last 


86% 
98% 
99% 
107% 
105 5% 
104% 
101% 
105 
101% 
102% 
95% | 
97 
97 
102 5g | 
10455 
874% 
105% 
106% 
106% 
102% 
6546 | 
103% | 
103% | 
98% 
99% 


Conn & Pass Riv gu Ist 4s '43.. 
Conn Ry & L ist & r 4%s '51 

Conn Ry & L ist & r gu 4%s "51 
Cons G E L& Pistrits E '52 
ConsGEL & P Ist r 5s F "65 SF 
ConsGEL&P Ist r4%sG’69 SF 
Consu G (Ch) Ist (asmd) 5s ’36 
Consu P list & Uni 5s C ’52 .. 
Consu P Ist & Uni 4¢s '58 SF 
Cumber T & T Ist & g 5s ’87. 


D & H Ist & r (asmd) 4s ’43 SF 
Del Riv RR: & Bri Ist gu 4s ’36 
Des Pl Val Ry Ist(asmd)4%s °47 
Det Ed ist & coll 5s '33 

Det Ed Ist & r 5s A “40d Jul 1 
Det Ed ist & r 6s B ‘40 d Jul 1 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s A 49 .... 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s B ’55.... 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s C ’62.... 
Det R Tun Det T&T Ist 4%4s ’61 
Dul & Ir Ran RR Ist is ’37.... 
Dul Missabe & N Ry g 5s ’41.. 
Duquesne Lt Ist 4%s '67 

East Ry of Minn N Div 1st4s’48 
Ed El Il] Bkin Ist cons 4s ’39 . 


beeg 

c 

c 
abdg 
abdg 
abdg 
c 
abdefg 
abdefg 
ab 


abcdefg 
abcdef 
abcdefg 
abd 

abd 

abd 

abd 

abd 

abd 

abd 
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abdf 
abed 
abcdefg 
abedef 





Ed El Ill NY Ist cons 5s ‘95... 
Elg Jol & East Ry Ist 5s ’41.. 
Er & Pit RR g gu 3%s B ’40.. 
Er & Pit RR g gu 3%s C ’40.. 
Flor E Cst Ry Ist 4%%s °69 

FtW & Den City Ist ext 5%s ’61 
F E&M V RR Ist(asmd)6s ’33. 
GH&SA 2d ext M&P gu 5s 31 
Gouv & Osweg RR Ist 5s "42.... 


abcdf 
becef 
abcde 
abcde 


11-1-30 
10-29-30 
11-11-30 

1}-4-29 
11-22-30 
11-14-30 
10-18-30 

101 101 
9-9-27 


115% 
104% 


d 

abdf 
abcdefg 
ab 
abedefg 





Gr Rap & Ind RR Ist 4%s ’41.. 

Grays Pt Term Ry Ist 5s 47... 

Gt Nor Ry gen 

Gt Nor Ry reg 

Gt Nor Ry gen 

Gt Nor Ry gen 

Gt Nor Ry 414s 

Gt Nor Ry gen 414s E "77... 

Gt Nor Ry gen (new) 4%s E "77 abed 

Gt Nor Ry ist & ref 4%s ’61 abcdeg 

ar Trk Ry of Can deb 7s *40.. d 

Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s ’36 SF d 

Greenb Ry ist (asmd) 4s 40... abcdf 

Grn Mt Pow Ist 5s ’48 bef 

Gulf Mob & N RR Ist 514s B ’50 abf 

Gulf M & N RR Ist 5s C ’50... abf 

Gulf Oil of Pa deb 5s ’37 d 

Gulf Oil of Pa deb 5s ’47 SF... d 

Harl R & Pt Ches Ist 4s 54... df 

Hock Val Ry Ist cons 41s’99SF cd 

Housatonic RR cons 5s '37 df 

HE&W T Ry Ist gu 5ds (std) ’33 abf 

Ill Bell T ist & r 5s A ’56 abcde 

Ill Cen RR Ist 4s '51 abedefg 

Ill Cen RR Ist 3%s ’51.. . abedefg 
. abedefg 

abcdefg 


. abcdefg 


be 
abedefg 
ab 

ab 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 


11-8-30 
11-1-30 
11-12-30 
111% 111% 
110 109 
11-18-30 
11-22-30 
97% 973% 
11-22-30 
96 96 
111% 111% 
1067; 106% 
9-30-30 
9-25-30 
11-19-30 
11-8-30 
10-6-30 
10-6-30 
11-21-30 
11-22-30 
1011, 10115 
11-11-30 
106 106 
11-22-30 
11-13-30 
8-8-30 
11-22-30 
11-20-30 
11-19-30 
9-18-30 
11-21-30 
11-19-30 
6-6-30 
10-25-30 
10-4-30 
10-31-30 
10-29-30 
9-22-30 
10-7-30 
11-1-30 
11-14-30 
9314 9314 
6-13-30 
11-19-30 
10-25-30 


abeg 
abdt 
abed 
abed 
. abed 
abed 
abed 
abed 


99% 
96 
111 
111% 
110 
104 
9814 
9778 
98 


96 
111% 
14 % 


Ill Gen RR ref 4s .’55.. 
Ill Cen RR ref 5s ’55 

Til Cen RR coll Tr 4s '52.... 
Ill Cen RR Pur Ls Ist 3%s ’52 
IC RRC StL&N J Ist risA’63.. 
RRC StL&N J Ist r 444s C63 
R Litch Div 1st 3s ’61 

R-L Div & Ter Ist 3%s °53 
> RR Omaha Div Ist 3s 61 SF 
R StL Div & Ter 3s ’51. abcdefg 
R St L Div & Ter 34s ’51 abcdefg 
R StL S RR Ist 4s '31.. f 

R Spgf Div Ist 3%s '51.. abcdefg 
R West Ls Ist 4s ’51.... abcef 
abcdeg 
abcdefg 
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abdf 
abdf 


aAaaQa 
Wry ey 


AaAaA 


kL Pt Pet pet et ft pt 


Q 


J 


Ind Ill & Ia RR Ist(asmd)4s ’50 
Ind Serv Ist & r 5s A ’63 
Ind & Louis Ry Ist 4s '56 
Ind Un Ry g & r gu 5s A ’65.. 


2 


4 
87% 
87% 


Ind Un Ry g & r gu 5s’B ’65... 
Int Pub Serv Ist&r 5s D ’56.. 
Int Pub Serv ist&r 41s F 58 


abdf 
abdf 
bdef 


11-14-30 
11-6-30 
5-13-29 


103% 
104 
9615 
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Bank Supervision 


Move to Transfer Health Agency 
For Children Arouses Opposition 


Conference Finally Agrees to Refer Question 
To a Continuing Committee for 
Further Consideration 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


develop in medical schools, well organ-{Girls, also chairman of the Committee 


ized and properly financed departments 
of hygiene, and preventive medicine, so 
that physicians may have a knowledge 
and an understanding concerning the part 
which they should play in the preven- 
tion of disease as practitioners of medi- 
cine. From this group will be obtained 
health officers; and in order to stimulate 
interest on the part of medical students 
to adopt public health as a career, it is 
fundamental that they be stimulated as 
undergraduate students in going into 
this field of medical service.” 


Among the more important features 
of the report of the section’s subcom- 
mittee on Administration of Child Health 
Work, Chairman Cumming stated, are 
the following recommendations: 


All child health activities, whether 
Federal, State, or local, as well as ac- 
tivities sponsored by private agencies, 
should be coordinated and supervision or 
direction given by the constituted official 
health agencies; that these child health 
activities should be standardized so as 
to bé scientifically sound; that extension 
of child health activities with emphasis 
on preventive health measures be di- 
rected to the early age group as ‘indi- 
cated; and finally, that increased Fed- 
eral, State and local as well as private 
appropriations are necessary to perfect 
and extend further child hygiene activ- 


ities. 


Transfer of Division 
To Health Service Considered 


The controversy centering upon the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Public Health Organization that the divi- 
sion of child hygiene, maternity, and in- 
fancy be transferred from the Children’s 
Bureau to the Public Health Service, Dr. 
Cumming said, should be referred to a 
continuing committee for further consid- 
eration, and the report of the subcom- 
mittee as originally presented, together 
with the dissenting opinion of the Chief 
of the Chilrden’s Bureau, opposing the 
transfer, should be included in the final 
publication of the conference. 

In referring this disputed recommen- 
dation, which was discussed during the 
sessions of the Committee on Public 
Health Organization on Nov. 21 and 22, 


| Dr. Cumming pointed out that this was 


done in conformity with the wishes of 
the President that controversies be han- 
dled in this manner. 

At a meeting of the section on Nov. 
21, over which Dr. Cumming presided, 
Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, called attention to the 
failure of the Committee to include in 
its preliminary report her minority state- 
ment opposing the transfer. During the 
preceding afternoon, Nov. 20, a subcom- 
mittee passed three motions, one of which 
called for the retenton of the work of 
child hygiene, maternity, and infancy 
in the Children’s Bureau. At a later 
meeting of the whole Committee on Pub- 
lic Health Organization during the eve- 
ning, the recommendation appearing ‘in 
the preliminary report calling for the 


oe | transfer of these functions to the Public 


Health Service was reaffirmed. 
Numerous delegates during the ses- 
sion of Nov. 21 delivered speeches pro- 
testing against this recomemndation as 
not being indicative of the views of all 


on the Handicapped, declared that her 
committee would have included in its 
report a recommendation that the pres- 
ent work of the Children’s Bureau in 
regard to maternity, infancy, and child 
health be maintained as at present, but 
the committee had been told that no 
controversial matters were contained in 
any of the reports. 


Work of Children’s 
Bureau Supported 


Dr. Alice Hamilton, of Boston, said 
that she did not favor implying that the 
Children’s Bureau did not have able med- 
ical assistance in all of its child health 
work. She said that the Bureau had 
able physicians assisting in its medical 
work. She pointed out that the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau first called attention to 
the maternal mortality in this country 
and that conference work done in obstet- 
rics was based on the statistics issued 
by the Children’s Bureau. 

Mrs. Florence Kelly, of the Consumers 
League, declared: “This will be remem- 
bered as the conference that dismem- 
bered the Children’s Bureau against the, 
organized protest of the womanhood o 
the Nation, if the Committee recom- 
mendations in question are allowed to 
stand.” 

Edwin E. Hollenbeck, chairman of the 
Child Welfare Committee of the Amer- 
ican Legion, said that he thought the 
conference had no right to consider at 
all the idea of “swapping horses.” 

Mrs. George Hoxie, of Kansas City, 
Mo., stated that the mothers of the 
United .States have confidence in the 
Children’s Bureau, and that a transfer 
of certain of its activities to another 
Department would destroy the best mech- 
anism available by which the conference 
findings could be taken back to the aver- 
age mother. Concurring in these views, 
Ethel M. Johnson, of Massachusetts, said 
that the work of the Children’s Bureau 
was regarded as “able, scientific and sym- 
pathetic.” 


Transfer of Division 
Further Opposed 


Prentice Murphy, of Philadelphia, said 
that the Children’s Bureau had brought 
about the integration of physicians, so- 
cial workers and nurses so that they 
work together harmoniously. 

Miss Catherine Ludington, first vice 
president of the Connecticut League of 
Women Voters, said her organization be- 
lieved that the work contemplated by the 
conference could best be accomplished by 
methods of consolidation and cooperation 
without taking the risks of transfer of 
any kind. 

Others who spoke in behalf of the 
Bureau, as it is now constituted, included 
Mary Murphy, of the Elizabeth McCor- 
mick Memorial Fund of Chicago; Lillian 
Walk, of the Henrv \Street Settlement, 
New York; Mrs. George Gellhorn, of St. 
Louis; Mrs. Morris, of Chicago; Miss 
Marguerite Wells, of Minnesota; Miss 
Gordon, of New Orleans; Dr. Dorothy 
Mendenhall, of the University of Wis- 
consin; Mrs. S. E. Price, of Searleo. W. 
Va.; Dr. Robert DeNormandie, of Bos- 
ton, and Miss Josephine Goldmark. of the 
Consumers League, of New York City. 

It was agreed in the final session of 
the conference, Nov. 22, to refer the 
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Jers C P&L Ist & r &%s A '45 
Jers C P & List & r 5s B ’47 
Kal Alleg&Gr Rap RR Ist 5s 38 
Kan C P & L Ist 58 A ’52 ... 
Kan C P & L Ist 4%s B ’57 .. 
K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s '36 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s ’60 .. 
KC Sou Ry Ist 3s ’50 

KC Sou Ry r & imp 5s ’50 dAprl 
Kan Pow Ist mtge 20 yr A 5s ’47 
Ken & Ind T RR Ist 4%s ’61 
K&I T RR Stl(stp)p in $ 444 ’61 
K&I T RR Sterl bonds 4%s ’61 
Kings Co El P & L Ist 5s ’37.. 
Kings Co El P&L Pr mny 6s '97 
Kings Co Ltg Ist r 5s ’54 
Kings Co Ltg Ist r 6%s ’54.. 
LE & W RR Ist (asmd) 5s '37 
LE & W RR 2d (asmd) 5s ’41 
L S&M §S Ry Ist (asmd) 3%s ’97 
LS&M S Ry reg (asmd) 3%s ’97 
18 & MS Ry deb (asmd) 4s 31 
Leh & NY RR Ist gu 4s ’45.... 
Leh Val Harb T Ry Ist 5s '54 
Leh Val Ry NY Ist 4%s ’40.. 
Leh Val RR g cons 4%s 2003.. 
Leh Val RR g cons 4s 2003.... 
Leh Val RR g cons 5s 2003.... 
Leh Val T Ry 1st St gu 5s ’41.. 
Lex & East Ry 1st (asmd) 5s ’65 
Ligg & My Tob deb 7s ’44 

Ligg & My Tob deb 5s ’51 
Little Miami RR Ist 4s 62 (in gu) 
Los AG & E 1st & g mtge 5s ’61 
Louis G & E Ist & r 58 A ’52... 
Louis & Jeff Bri 1st 4s ’45.... 
L & N RR Ist 5s ’37 

RR unif 4s ’40 

R 1st coll 5s ’31 

R ist & r 5%s A 2003.. 
R ist & r 5s B 2003.... 
R Ist & r 4%s C 2003.. 
R At Knx&CinDiv 4s ’55 
% Lou Cin Lex g 4%s 31 
Pad & Mem Dv Ist 43’46 
Mob & Mont Ist 4%s 45 
R So Monon Col Jt 4s 52 


10-16-30 
10-1-30 
10-6-30 
10-3-30 

11-19-30 
11-22-30 
11-22-30 
93% 9314 
80% 803% 
11-11-30 
9-29-30 
10-6-30 
10-30-30 
10-25-30 
11-15-30 
1 184% 1345, 
9-20-30 
11-22-30 
11-1-30 
9-29-30 
11-18-30 
11-20-30 
5 100% 100% 
8-26-30 
11-15-30 
11-15-30 
11-18-30 
11-18-30 
11-21-30 
11-13-30 
11-13-30 
11-21-30 
11-22-30 
11-12-30 
6-25-30 
1055 10514 
11-19-30 
10-31-30 
11-22-29 
11-15-30 
11-21-30 
11-19-30 
100% 100 
11-20-30 
10-21-30 
10-31-39 
11-14-30 
11-7-30 


abcdefg 95% 
96 
103% 
101% 
105 
102% 
975% 
9344 


abedef 
- abcdefg 
abcdefg 
abd 

d 

abd 

ab 

f 

abdf 
abd 
abd 
abcde 
abed + 
abe 

abe 


abcdf 
abcd 
abcdefg 
abcdeg. 
abcdeg 
abf 
abd 
abcdfg 
ab 

ab 

ab 

abf 
ahetefs 
a 


7 
3 


x 





d 

c 

f 

g 

abdf 
abcdefg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abedeg 
abcdeg 
abedeg 
abcdeg 
abcdefg 
ab 


222227 
POPS PO by 


Z2z 
aa 
aa 


Rt ett ei 
> BP BP Be Bp Be Br BP & Br 


7 


a 


! port. 


| Health Organization Committee, stated 


+! eration of Labor, stated that the Ameri- 


4"| not been informed beforehand of the rec- 





9-23-30 
10-24-30 
10014 100% 
11-21-30 
88% 88% 
10-8-30 
10-9-30 
10-29-30 
11-21-29 
1004, 100% 
11-22-30 
11-22-30 
10-31-30 
4-26-28 
10-9-30 
11-22-30 
11-15-30 
8-26-30 
8-13-30 
11-22-30 
11-21-30 
11-19-30 
11-22-30 
98 97% 
97% 97% 
11-4-30 
10-11-30 
11-19-30 
10-25-30 
11-19-30 
11-20-30 
11-18-30 
11-20-30 
5 101% 101% 
11-19-30 
11-4-30 
11-13-30 
8-26-30 
11-22-30 
11-15-30 


abcef 
abedefg 
abd 

abd 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
abcdeg 
ab 
abcdeg 
d 

d 

ad 
abcdefg 
abedefg 
abd 

d 

d 

d 

d 

abd 


Mahon Coal RR Ist gu 5s '34.. 
MGB & NW Ry Ist(asm)3%s ’41 
Met Ed Ist & r 4%s D ’68 SF.. 
Met Ed Ist & > 5s C 53 SF.... 
Mich Cent RR 1st 3%s '52 
M C RR Det & Bay C Ist 5s ’31 
Mich C RR Mich Air L 1st 4s ’40 
Mich C RR r & imp 4%s 79.. 
Mich C Jack Lan Sag 1st3%s’51 
Mil El Ry & Lt r&ext 4%s '31 
MER&L g & r 5s A ’31 (or d ’51) 
MiER&Lr & Ist 5s B ’61.. 
Mil Spart & NW Ry Ist 4s '47 
Mil & StL Ry Ist(asmd)3%s ’41 
Mil Gas L Ist 44s ’67......... 
M StP & S S M RR Istcons4s’38 
M StP & SS M RR Istcons5s’38 
M StP & SS M RR IstCT4s’41 
Miss Riv Pow Ist 5s ’51 SF.. 
MK&TRRPrL6bsA ’62.... 
MK & T RR Pr L 4s B ’62..., abd 
MK &T RR PrL4%s D 78... abd 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 58 A ’65.... d 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s F 77.. d 
Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s G "78.. d 
Mob & O RR gen 4s ’38....... abceg 
Mob & O RRr & imp 4%s 77 ab 
Mob & O RR Mont Div Ist 5s ’47 abceg 
Moh & Mal Ry l1st(asmd)4s ’91 abcdefg 
Mont C Ry Istiasmd) 6s '87 . abedefg 
Mont C Ry 1Ist(asmd)5s '37.... abcdefg 
Mor & Ess RR Ist r 344s 2000 abcdefg 
M & E RR Constr mtge 5s A ’55 ab 
M © E RR Cns mtge 4%2s B ’55 ab 
Mut Fuel G 1st (asmd) 5s ’47.. ¢ 
Nash Chat & StL Ry Ist 4sA '78 abcdefg 
Nash F'or & Shef Ry Ist 5s ’37 abcefg 
Naugatuck RR Ist 4s ’54.... dt 
N Eng T & T 1st 58 A '5Z..... abcde 
N Eng T & T Ist 444s B '61.. abcde 
N J Jt RR ist gu 4s '86 11-22-30 
NJP & L Ist 5s '56 8-25-30 
[Continued on Page 11,Column 1.) 


102% 


erfitire controversy to a continuing com- 
= for further consideration. 
Do Assets 


members of the Committee. Miss Abbott 
stated that her minority views were in 
the minutes of the Committee, yet had 
not been included in the preliminary re- 
She declared that these views and 
those of delegates opposing the trans- 
fer of these child welfare functions 
should be submitted to the Conference 
in the Committee report. 

Dr. Haven Emerson, 


Earn? 


INVESTORS have emphasized 
assets, but assets without 
earnings are of no value. 
Such assets are like a costly 
building without tenants. As- 
sets are of value only as they 
represent facilities to pro- 
duce earnings. 

Because of its steady earn- 
ings, the public utility indus- 
try offers a more stable and 
secure field for long time in- 
vestment than practigally any 
other major business. 

A reprint of an advertise- 
ment, “Salt without Savor,” 
pointing out the relationship 
between earnings and asse‘s, 
may be obtained by writing 


of the Public 


during the afternon session Nov. 21 that 
the role which the Federal Government 
would have to play in regard to the 
child and public health generally was 
that of benevolent tyranny. Where local 
opinion of voters are in conflict with sci- 
entific fact. it must be properly ignored, 
he said. The Federal Government must 
be guided by scientific fact, he added. 
John P. Frey, secretary of the Metal 
Trades Department of the American Fed- 


can Federation of Labor had requested 
that the Children’s Bureau be placed 
in the Department of Labor, yet it had 


ommendation of the committee. Mr. Frey 
stated further that all national organi- 
zations were concerned over the pro- 
posed transfer. 

Dr. William F, Snow, president of the 
National Health Council, also member 
of the White House Conference Plan- 
ning Committee, said that the groups 
present would like some assurance that 
the committee report in question was 
merely a committee report and would 
not appear in the final findings of the 
conference as a whole. 

Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson, superintend- 
ent of the New Jersey State Home for 


General Utility Securities 
Incorporated 
61 Broadway New York y 





Notice of Extension of Common 
Stock Purchase Warrants 


Series “A” and Series “B” 


Associated Telephone Utilities Company 


The Board of Directors of Associated Telephone Utilities 
Company has extended the periods for exercise of common 
stock purchase warrants, Series ‘‘A”’ and Series “B,” issued 
with $6 Convertible Preferred Stock, Series “A,” as follows: 


Series “A” warrants, entitling the holder to purchase 
common stock until 5 o’clock December 31, 1930, ex- 
tended until 5 o’clock December 31, 1931. 


Series “B” warrants, entitling the holder to purchase 


common stock until 5 o’clock December 31, 1931, ex- 
tended until 5 o’clock December 31, 1932. 


The Board of Directors plans later to submit to stock- 
holders a proposal for an amendment to the charter of 
the company extending the period during which conver- 
sion privileges of the stock may be exercised. 


ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE UTILITIES COMPANY 
Leroy J. Clark, 
Secretary 








N Orl Pub Serv 1st & r 5s A ’52 
N Orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s B ’55 
N Orl Term Ist 4s ’53 
NY & Har RR Ist gu 8%s 2000 
NY & L Br RR g Ist 4s ’41.... 
NY & Put RR cons(asmd)4s ’93 
NY Cent RR cons 4s A ’98 
NY C & Hud R RR mtge3%s ’97 
NY C & Hud Ri reg 3%s ’97.. 
NY C & Hud Ri deb 4s 1934... 
NY C & Hud Ri gold 4s ’42.... 
NYC &HRr & imp 4%s A2013 
NYC&HRr&impisC 2013 (NYC) 
NY C&H R Lake Sh col 3%s ’98 
NYC&H R Mich Cen col 314s '98 
NY Ch & St L RR Ist 4s ’37.... 
NY Ch & StI. RR reg 4s ’37.... 
NYC&StL RR deb 4s (n mtg) ’31 
NYC&&StL RR 2&im 6s ABC '31 
NYC&StL RR rd\sA’74(n Co) 
NYC&StLRR r m5%4sB‘75(n Co) 
NYC&StLRRrm 4%sC’78(n Co) 
NY Conn RR Ist. 4%s A ’53... 
NY Conn RR ist 5s B ’53..... 
NY Edis 1st & r6%s A ’41 
NY Edis 1st & r 5s B "44 
NYG& ELH & P Ist 5s 48.. 
NY G & ELH & P Pur My 4s ’49 
NYL&W Ry Ist r gu 4%s B "73 
NY Ont & W Ry r 4s ’92.... 
NY Pow & Lt Ist 4%s ’67 
Y Prov & Bost RR g 4s ’42.. 
Y Tel 1st & gen 4%4s ’39..... 
NY Tel deb 6s ’49 SF 
NY Tel ref 6s A ’41 
N Lock & Ont Pist &risA 
N & W RR gen Ist 6s ’31.... 
N & W RR imp & ext 6s '34.. 
N&W RR New Riv Ist 6s ’32.... 
N & W RR Ast cons 4s ’90.... 
N & W Ry Div Ist & gen 4s °44 
N&W Ry PC &C Jt Pm 4s *41 
Nor Cen Ry gen & r.gu 5s A ’74 
Nor Cen Ry gen & r gu 434sA’74 
Nor Ind Pub Serv 1st & r 5sC’66 
Nor Ind Pub Serv 1st&r 5s D ’69 
Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s 97 SF.... 
N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1 
P Ry r & imp 4%s A 2047... 
Y P Ry xr & imp 6s B 2047 
N P Ry r & imp 5s C 2047 
Y P Ry r & imp 5s D 2047 
‘ P Term Ist 6s ’33 
P Ry Wash Cen Ry Ist 4s °48 
Nor Ry of Cal Ist 5s ’38 ... 
Nor & So RR Ist 5s ’41.. 
N Stat Pow Ist &r 5s A ’41.... 
N Stat Pow Ist & r 6s B ’41.... 


Conn Ry Ist gu 4s ’°43... 
Pow Ist & r 5s B ’52...... 
Ohio Pow ist & r 4%s D ’56.. 
P Ser Ist & r 7348 A '46.. 
P Ser Ist & r 7s B ’47°.. 
River RR Ist 5s '86.. 
River RR gen 5s ’37... 
& El Ist 5s ‘ 
Ore Sh L RR cons Ist 5s ’46.. 
Ore Sh L RR gu éons Ist 5s 46 
Or-Wash RR&Nav ist&r 4s ’61 


Pag G & Elst&r 4%4s F(wi)’60 
PacG&Eg&ro5isaA ’4z..... 
Pac G & E Ist & r 4%s E 5 
Pac T & T 1st & coll 5s ’37 SF.. 
Pac T & T ve mtge 5s A ’52..... 
Paduc & Ill RR Ist 4%s ’55.... 
Penn C L & P Ist 44s 77.. 
PO&D RR Iist&r gu 4%s A 77 
P & L Ist & 52 
P&L Ist & r 58 D ’53.... 
Penn RR cons 4s 743 é 


RR cons stpd $ 4s ’48.. 
Pey*@! RR cons 4%s ’60....... 
Penn RR gen 4%4s A ’65 
Penn RR gen 5s B ’68. 
RR secured 6448 
Marq Ry ist 5s A ’56... 
Marq Ry ist 4s B 56... 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 4%s C ’80. 
Peoples G Lt & C 1st cons 6s '48 
Phila Balt & Wash RR Ist 4s '43 
W RR gen 5s B ’74... 
Phil Kl 1st & r 4%s 67 SF 
Phil El] 1st & r 5%s 47 SF 
Phil E! 1st & r 5s 60 SF 
P Sub-Cos G & E Ist & r 4%s 57 
Pine Cr Ry 1st reg (asmd) 6s ’32 
PCCE&StLRR cons gu 4%s A 740 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4%s B ’42 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 434s C "42 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s D *45 
PCC & StL RR cons gu3%s F ’49 
PCC & StL RR cons gu 4s F 
: StL RR cons gu 4s G 
¢ StL RR cons gu 4s H 
StL RR cons gu4%sl 
: StL RR cons gu 4%s J ’64 
¢ StL RR gen gu 5s A °70 
‘Cc & StL RR gen gu 5s B 
P McK & Y RR Ist 68 ’32...... 
P McK & Y RR 2nd 6s '34 
P Va & Chr Ry Ist (asmd) 4s 
P Y & A Ry Ist gen gud4s A 
P Y & A Ry Ist gen gu 5s B 
PY &A Ry Ist gen gu 5s C 
Proc & Gamb deb 4%s °47 
Prov Term 1st 4s ’66 
Pt Art Can & Dk Ist gu 6s A ‘53 
Pt A Can & Dk Ist gu 6s B '53. 
PSE&G of NJ 1st & r 5s "65 
PS E&G of N J Ist & r 4%s 67 
PS E&G of N J Ist & r 4%s '70 
Pug Sd P&L Ist r 5%s A *49SF 
Qu Bor G & Er 4%gs ‘5 
Read gen & r 4}is A ’97.... 
Read Jer Cent coll 4s 51 
Renss & Sara RR Ist gu 6s 41 
bien Term Ry Ist gu 5s ’52.... 
h G &@ B gen 5%s C '48.... 


. 








Capital and Surplus 


The ruling said 


Following is the 


had on deposit with a nonmember bank | 
an amount in excess of 10 per cent of 
its own capital and surplus, unless it/| 
was considered that the net amount of 
such deposit was reduced by a deposit 
of the nonmember bank with the member | 
bafak. The board was asked for a ruling 
us the proper construction of section 
19 of the Federal Reserve Act on this 


The pertinent portion of section 19 of 
the Federal Reserve Act is as follows: 
section 
bank. The board was asked for a ruling 


of 


“No member bank shall keep on de- 
posit with any State bank or trust com- 
pany which is not a member bank a 


Bonds Officially Considered Lega 


Federal Finance 


Federal Reserve |Treesury Offering |SeasonalAdvances 
Board Explains 
Deposit Ruling 


Member of System Cannot 
» Make Deposit With Non- 


Is Expected Soon 


ment of 














New York Reserye Bank Ad- 
vises Members of Con- 
templated Issue 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 22.—The Fed- | 
eral Reserve. Bank of a 
forwarded notices to the membership | 
in its district, advising them that it ex- 
member in Excess of Its| pects a Treasury offering of new securi- 
ties “shortly,” and informing them that 
preparations should be made for sub-} 
scribing to the issue if the member bank 


The Federal Reserve Board, in a rul-| desires to participate. 
ing now made public, has refused to 
allow a member bank of the Federal r 
reserve system to make a deposit with|is the refunding operation contemplated 
a nonmember bank in excess of 10 per|for Dee. 15, according to an oral state- 
cent of the member’s capital and sur-}ment Nov. 22 in behalf of the Depart- 
plus, even though it carried a deposit 
from. the nonmember. 
that the Board could not construe the 
law as taking into consideration any 
deposit by the nonmeniber as an offset 
to the member’s deposit with the non- 
member, although such nonmember’s de- 
posit reduced the total that would be 
owed the member in event of suspen- 
sion of the former. 
full text of the ruling: 

The attention of the Federal Reserve 
Board was recently called to the fact 
that a report of examination of a mem- 





The issue to which the notice referred 


the Treasury. 
amounting to $483,314,000 in the form of 
certificates of indebtedness mature on 
Dec. 15, while on the two succeeding days 
blocks of bills amounting to $51,263,000 
and $51,262,000, respectively, mature. 
No conclusions have yet been reached 


which they will carry. 
ords show that the announcement of a 
refunding operation usually has been 
made about a week = advance of the 
. : : ~; date to be borne by the new securities, 
ber bank disclosed that this member bank! 514 if this course is followed in the De- 
|cember financing, the issue will be made 
public about Dec. 8. 


|} sum in excess of 10 per centum of its 
| own paid-up capital and surplus.” 

In the opinion of the Federal Reserve 
Board the amount of a deposit of a 
} member bank with a nonmember bank 
under this provision of law is to bejably smaller. 
determined without regard to a deposit 
of the nonmember institution with the 
The board accordingly 
ruled that, under the circumstances de- 
scribed above, the deposit of the member 
bank with the nonmember bank was 
in excess of the limitation of 10 per: 
cent of capital and surplus prescribed 
by section 19, Federal Reserve Act. 


member bank. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLtishep WitHout COMMENT BY THE UnitTep States DAILY 


Business Conditions ‘ 


eral 
gains 


Maturities 


tinues in 





Treasury rec- 


declines. 





[Continued from Page 10.]} 


States Sales 


- abe 


d 
abeeg 
abceg 
abed 
abed 
abed 
ab 


abedefg 


abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
abcef 
ab 


abedefg 


abef 
abef 
abef 
d 

df 
abdf 
abdf 
abe 
abe 
abe 
d 
abce 
abe 
ab 
ab 
abdf 
ab 








in in 
Which Thous- 
Legal ands High Low 
d 2 90 90 
d 1 90% 90% 
abdf 11-15-30 
abcef 11-22-30 
e 8-4-30 
abcdefg 8-24-30 
abedeg 8 96% 96 
abcdeg 11-22-30 
abcdeg 11-13-30 
abcdeg 1 100% 100% 
abedeg 11-20-30 
abedeg 11-22-30 
abcdeg 1 106%, 106% 
abcdeg 11-21-30 
abedeg 11-22-30 
abcedf 2 9815 98% 
abed 11-13-30 
abed 11-22-30 
abed 10-29-30 
abed 1 102% 102% 
abed 11-22-30 
abed 90% 90% 
abd 11-21-30 
abd 11-15-30 
abedf 1 114% 114% 
abedf 11-21-30 
abedef 10 108% 108% 
abedef 2 97% 9742 
abcdefg 11-22-30 
d 2 41 4l 
d 10-15-30 
df 10-30-30 
abede 11-22-30 
abed 11-22-30 
abcde 2 106%% 106% 
be 11-18-30 
abcdefg 11-22-30 
abcdefg 10-30-30 
abedefg 7-17-30 
abedeg 4 971, 9713 
ab 11-22-30 
ab 11-14-30 
c 11-21-30 
ec 11-1-30 
abdf 9-53-30 
abd 10-4-30 
abedeg 2 94 94 
abcdeg 4 5 
abcdeg 
abedeg 
abcdeg 
abedeg ‘ 
d 9-17-30 
f 3-19-30 
abcdefg 9-27-30 
f 11-22-30 
df 2 108% 103% 
af 11-21-30 
edf 10-30-30 
d 10-4-30 
d 10-6-30 
df 11-22-30 
dt 2 110% 110% 
. abcdf 9-26-30 
. abed 10-1-30 
d 10-6-30 
abedef 2 106 106 
abcde 11-20-30 
abe 5 93% 9334 
deg 10-6-30 
bde 11 108% 103 
bde 10-4-30 
abed 11-22-30 
abed 11-22-30 
abedf 10-24-30 
d 10-6-30 
ab 11-22-3 
d 9-29-30 
d 10-6-30 
abedeg 2 9815 9814 
abedeg 11-22-30 
abcdeg 11-18-30 
+ abcdeg 11-22-30 
abcdeg 2 .02% 102% 
+ abcdeg 11-22-30 
- ab 2 109% 109% 
abed 11-22-30 
abed 


9-13-30 
10-4-30 
10-15-30 





11-8-30 
9-4-30 
3-21-30 
11-21-30 
10-31-30 
9-16-30 
11-12-30 
10-9-30 
11-20-30 
11-19-30 
11-8-30 
5-27-80 
3-5-30 
9-20-30 
6-20-30 
10-6-30 
8-7-30 
11-18-30 
11-11-30 
9-30-30 

106 106 
11-21-30 

/s 102 102 
10-6-30 
10-1-30 

3 100% 100% 

11-19-30 
10-6-30 
11-8-30 
10-19-30 


tw 








| Wise P&L Ist & r 5s E 56.... 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1930 


full text: 


As was the case in preceding | 
months, at least part of this decline is 
‘attributable to lower prices. 
Inventories held at both retail and} 
wholesale establishments increased sea-| 
;sonally during October, but, compared 
with a year earlier, they were notice- 
Retail stocks were nearly 
12 per cent less than at the end of Oc- 
tober, 1929, and the range of declines} 
in wholesale lines was from about 
per cent in jewelry and paper to nearly 
44 per cent in electrical supplies. 
Collections by reporting wholesalers 
showed an appreciable increase between 
.September and October, but they re-| 
mained smaller than in October, 1929. | 


States Sales 





In Trade Shown 
Philadelphia Area 


New York has| Retail and Wholesale Busi- 
ness Still Below Figure 
Last Year, Federal Re- 
serve Bank Finds 


but 


in in 
Which Thous- 
Legal ands High Low 
Roch G & E gen 7s B ’46..... ab 11-21-30 
Roch G & E gen 4%s D 77.... ab 11-4-30 , 
Rk Is Ark & Lou RR Ist 414s '34 abf 2 100% 100% 
StL & Cairo RR 1st 4s ’81.... ab 11-4-30 
StL P & NW Ry Ist (asmd) 5s 48 abcdefg 11-6-30 
StL & S F Ry gen 6s ’831.... d 11-19-30 
StL & S F Ry gen 5s '81...... d 11-7-30 
StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A '50.... abd 3 855% 
StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B ’50...... abd 12 98% 
StL S F Ry cons 4%s A ’'78.. abd 5 835% 
StL S W Ry Ist ctfs 4s ’89.... d 11-19-30 
StP&D RR Ist (asmd) 5s °31. abedefg 8-11-30 
StP&DRR Ist cons(asmd)4s ’68 abedeg 8-15-30 
StP K C Sh L RR Ist 414s ’41 abf 11-22-30 
StP EGT Ry 1st (asmd) 4%s ’47 abedefg 8-15-30 
StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 4s ’33 abcdeg 11-8-30 
StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 6s ’33 abcdeg 11-11-30 
StP Minn&Man Ry cons 414s ’83 abcdeg 11-18-30 
StP M&M Ry M ex 1 tas) 4s ’87 abcdefg 11-15-30 
StP M&M Ry P ex St (as) 4s 40 abedefg 11-19-30 
StP Un Dep 1st r 5s A '72.... abf 4 108% 108% 
San Ant&Arn Pass Ry Ist 4s ’43 abf 2 93 93 
5 joSav FIG W-Ry ist-(asmd) 6s 84 abcdefg 8-19-30 
Sav FI&W Ry Ist (asmd) 5s ’34 abedefg 10-10-30 
Scioto V&N Eng RR Ist 4s ’89 abcdefg 9-29-30 
S&N A RR cons Ist(asmd)5s ’36 abedefg 10-25-30 
S&N A RR gen ens(asmd)5s ’63 abcdeg 11-1-30 
S Pace Cst Ry Ist gu 4s ’37.... abcf 1-26-30 
So Bell T & T Ist 5s ’41 SF....° abe 4 105 104% 
So Cal Ed r 5s ’51 10-6-30 
So Cal Ed r 5s ’52......... = 10-4-30 
So Cal Ed gen & r ibs °44...... abde 10-6-30 
So Pac conv (expd) deb 5s ’34.. abd 2 102% 1021 
So Pace 40 yr Ser 1928 434s "68. ab 5 97% 97 
S Pac 40 yr Ser '29(ww)4%4s ’69ab 23 «98 9714 
S Pac C P coll 4s 49 d Aug 1. abd 11 9314 93 
S Pac Ore Lines Ist 44%s A '77 abcdf 19 100% 100%% 
S Pac San F Term 4s ’50..... abd 11-21-30 
S Pac RR Call St cons gu 5s ’37 abcdefg 11-15-30 
S Pac RR Ist r gu 4s °55....... abecdefg 4 95 947% 
So Ry Ist cons 5s ’94......... abed 5 1071, 1074, 
| So Ry dev & gen 4s A ’56..... ab 6 83% 
So Ry dev & gen 6%s A ’56... ab 5 114% 114% 
| So Ry dev & gen 6s A ’56...... ab 2 110% 110% 
So Ry Mem Div Ist 5s ’96...... ab 11-11-30 
So Ry StL Div 1st 4s ’51...... ab 11-22-30 
* | So Ry Mob & O coll 4s ’88..... abe 11-15-30 
So Ry E Tenn Reorg 5s ’38.... abed 6-7-29 
Stan Oil of N Y deb 4%s ’51... d 2 99% 
SW Bell T 1st & r 5s °54...... abcd 11-22-30 
Sunb & Lewis Ry Ist 4s ’36.... abedefg 4-2-28 
Syracuse Ltg Ist 5s ’61....... abcef 10-21-30 
Tenn E P ist & r 6s "47 SF.... a 2 1061, 105% 
Ter RR As of StL Ist gu4%s ‘39 ¢ 11-11-30 
TerRR As StL Istconsds’44(ingu) c 11-21-30 
TerRR As StLg&r 4s’53(int gu) c 38 91% 
Texar & FtSm Ry Ist gu514sA’50 abf 8 102 101% 
T & P Ry Ist cons (1st) 5s 2000 abdf 11-22-30 
T & P Ry 2d cons inc 5s 2000 d Del d 5-10-29 
Tex & P Ry g & r 5s B '77.... abd 2 995% 
Tex & PRy g &r 5s C 79..... abd 2 99% 
, | Tex & P Ry Louis Div 1st 5s ’31 abdf 11-13-30 
; T-P-M Pac Ter RR 1st 5%4s A’64 abdf 11-12-30 
2 | Tol StL & W RR Ist 4s ’50.... abedf 2 92% 
Tol W Val&O RR 1st gu4tosA’31 abf 10-25-30 
Tol W Val & O RR Istgu 4%s B’83 abf 10-10-30 
T WV & O RR Ist gu 4s C ’42 abf 10-21-30 
Union El Lt&Pow Mo Ist 5s ’32 bee 2. 102% 102% 
Union El L &P Mo r&ext 5s ’33 be 2 101% 101% 
Union El L&P Mo ¢g 5s B ’67... bede 10-6-30 
Un Oil of Cal A 6s ’°42........ d 11-22-30 
Un Oil of Cal C 5s '35....... d 2 101 101 
Un Oil of Cal deb 5s ’45...... d 11-11-30 
Un Pac RRist&LandGrant 4s 47 abedefg 6 985% 
Un PacRRist&r4s2008 due Ju 1 abcdefg 11-22-30 
Un PacRRist&ris 2008 due Ju 1 abcdefg 11-22-30 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4%s '67..... ab 5 10045 100% 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s ’68....... ab 2 92% 
UnitNJ RR&Can g Ist gu 4s ’44 abcdefg 9-30-30 
Utah & No Ry Ist ext 4s ’33.. abcdef 9-30-30 
Utica G & E r ext 5s ’57...... abe 11-15-30 
Vand RR cons (asmd) 4s A ’55 abce 11-8-30 
Vand RR cons 4s (asmd) B ’57 abce 11-21-29 
Va By Jeb Be A WR. icc cckove abed 11-22-30 
Va Ry ist 4%s B ’62........ abe 11-22-30 
Wabash RR r & gen 5%s A 75 abd 11-22-30 
Wabash RR r & gen 5s B "76 abd 11-22-30 
Wabash RR r & gen 4%s C '78 abd 6 86% 
Wabash RR r & gen 5s D ’80 abd 2 94% 
Warren RR Ist r 8%s 2000.. abcdf 11-6-30 
Wash D C Term Ist 8%s '45.. abedf 11-13-30 
|; Wash D C Term Ist 4s °45.... abedf 8-28-30 
| Wash Wat P Ist r 5s 89 SF... d 11-14-30 
West El deb 5s °44......... d 4 104% 10455 
West Mary RR Ist 4s ’52. ie 2 82% 
West Mary RR Ist&r 5%4sA ’77 d 2 96% 
W Penn Pow Ist 5s A ‘46..... abed 11-21-30 
W Penn Pow Ist 5s E ’63.... abed 11-21-30 
W Penn Pow Ist 5%2s F '53 abed 11-22-30 
| W Penn Pow Ist 5s G ’56.. abed 2 105 105 
| W Shore RR Ist 4s 2361 ab 2 9144 
W Shore RR reg gu 4s 2361.... ab 11-20-30 
| Wheel & L Er RR r 4%s A 66. d_ 10-11-30 
Wheel & L Er RR r 5s B '66.. d 11-8-30 
Will & Sio Falls Ry Ist 5s ’38. abedefg 9-24-30 
Winst-Sal Sobd Ry Ist 4s ’60. abf 10-7-30 
abcde 9-16-30 


United States Government Bonds 


lst Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 314s 747. 
1st Liberty Loan reg 3%s...... 
Ist Liberty Loan 15-30 yrs 4s '47 
Ist Liberty Loan reg 48........ 
Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 4%s ’47. 
1st Liberty Loan reg 4%s...... 
Ist I. L (2d Con) 15-30 y 4%s 47 


4th Liberty Loan 4%s '38...... 
4th Liberty Loan reg 4'4s..... 





U S of A Treas 4%s '52.. 
U 8S of A Treas reg 4%4s ’52... 
U S of A Treas 48 °54......... 
U S of A Treas reg 4s '54...... 
U S of A Treas 3%s '56....... 
U S of A Treas 3%s °47....... 





U 8S of A Treas 3%s ’43.. ‘i 
Panama Canal due June 1 3s ’61 





States Sales 


in in 
Which Thous- 
ands High 
abedefg 232 


Legal 


abedefg 
abcdefg 
abedefg 


abedefg 7 


abedefg 
abedefe 


abedefg 106 


abcdefg 
abedefg 


. abedefg 4 


abedefg 
abedefg 
abcdefg 


abedefg 10 


abedefg 


abedefg 


11-18-30 
11-19-30 
2-11-30 


102.31 102.29 


11-21-30 
2-5-30 


103.26 103,25 


11-22-38 


aero 


11-15-30 
118.12 113.12 


11-22-30 
11-20-30 
11-22-30 


102.25 102,25 
11-21-30 


9-10-30 


851% 
98% 
834e 


833% 


991g 


9114 
995% 
99% 


9214 


981% 


923% 


86% 
94% 


8215 
964s 


9154 


Low 
101.24 101,18 


in 


| Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 22.—Business 
at retail and wholesale in the third Fed- 
reserve district showed seasonal 

during October, 
smaller than a year ago, according to 
figures collected by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia from about 260 
mercantile establishments. 
ment issued by the Reserve Bank con- 


continued | 


The state- 


Daily sales at wholesale increased al- 
most 3 per cent over September. Hard-} 
by the Treasury concerning the type of | Ware, jewelry, dry goods, and electrical 
securities to be issued, nor the terms|Supplies showed about the usual sea- 
sonal gains, while drugs, groceries, and 
paper registered declines which are con- 
trary to the typical trend in October. 
|Sales of shoes decreased more sharply 
than was to be expected. 
with a year ago, wholesale trade was} 
about 13 per cent less, all lines showing 


Compared 


5 





1 for Savings Bank Investment 





Last 
106% 
101% 
100% 
99% 
104% 
10158 
101 
85% 
98% 
8342 
90% 
100% 
9544 
97 le 
95% 


98 
105 


10114 | 





}s 





| Foreign Exchange 





New York, Nov. 22.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: } 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the- purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 











; 
Austria (schilling) ..... cocccese 14.0895 
Belgium (belga) ......e-e++e+00 13.9390 
Bulgaria (lev) ........ ocwesesee -7180 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ...e.-0+ 2.9648 
Denmark (krone) ....... coccced 26,7361 
England (pound) ........ ‘ 485.5453 
Finland (markka) ..... 2.5175 
France (franc) ....... 3.9286 
Germany (reichsmark) Soeee 23.8301 
Greece (drachma) ........eeee8 - 1.2943 
Holland (guilder)-......cccgeses 40.2343 
Hungary (pengo) .....ecececs - 17.4900 
DeMtey CHNEGD 565s ce nbiewcecavce e §.2350 
Norway (krone) ..ccesccoceces - 26.7360 
WONG CBIOCY) co vcwdivcccederses 11.2058 
Portugal (escudo) ........... ; 4.4525 
POUR REEN TAORY 05 vies oc svcieees e 5945 
PME: CHGROES) so ices cwccscceesse 11.3102 
SPOEEE. CETORA) «.0.-- 0c cencessve 23.8346 
Switzerland (franc) ... .. 19.8766 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .... ee 1.7687 
China (Chefoo tael) ..... Seeans - 40.0416 
China (Hankow tael) ............ 39.7187 
China (Shanghai tael) .......... 38.7500 
China (Tientsin tael) ........ 40,6458 
China (Hongkong dollar) ...... . 31.2946 
China (Mexican dollar) ........ 27.9062 
China (Tientsin dollar) ......... 28.0416 
China (Yuan dollar) .......... - 27.7088 
SGI TEMES) 6.5 boo ec de vecncnes « 35.9254 
L WERE ABORY 66 G4.6606% o'060cwscs 49.5615 
Singapore (dollar) .. 55.9375 
Canada (dollar) .... « 100.1376 
CEbSADOSOP 056d... ceccccsccee 99.9475 
Mexico (peso) .... 46.1850 
Newfoundland (dollar) 99.8811 
Argentina (peso, gold) ....-..6. 78.0341 
CO CUI ols os Ji. << case eaonm 12.0700 
Ureiny Giese)... cca ccvsccecas 79.2144 
Colombia (peso).........scceces 96.5300 


Brazil (milreis) ..... 


| Railroads Now Striving 
To Improve Present Lines | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
rather than extensive”; that the mile- 
age of lines operated reached its maxi- 
mum, 259,941 miles in 1920. There has 
been no later growth, but rebuilding and 
enlargement of traffic facilities have pro- 
ceeded rapidly. Railway progress in the 
last 10 years has been measured by im- 
proved roadbed and equipment and in- 
creased and better service rather than 
by extension of railroad mileage. 

After demonstrating the fundamental 
importance of the railroads in our eco- 
nomic life and the obligations of the 
railroads to the public and how they 
fulfill them, the report presents the other 
side of the picture, namely, the ob- 
ligation of the public, represented by 
shippers and legislative bodies, to the 
railroads. Referring to the serious in- 
roads upon passenger traffic and short 
haul freight by motor vehicles the Con- 


| ference Board says: 


“In industry generally, one way of 


971, | meeting competition is to swallow it. But 
951, |this expedient is denied the railroads 
10815 | which in many cases are not permitted by 


93 
104% 
10115 

97 
102 
108% 

96 
104% 
104% 
104% 
10314 
102% 

97% 

97% 

93 
100% 


95 


law to absorb these newer agencies into 
a complete transportation system, while 
railroads are seldom permitted to aban- 
don unprofitable mileage. Railroad 
charges are subject to public regulation. 
The tendency of public regulation is to 
starve the railroads and to make the path 
to dividends’ a difficult one to follow. 
Public utilities generally, endowed 
through their franchises with some of the 
powers of government itself, must as a 


Customs .... 
Income tax .ecscceses 
Misc. internal revenue .. 


Principal ....eseeceeees 
Interest 
Railroad securities ..... 
Ali others .......-es+- 
Trust fund receipts (re- 


Panama Canal tolls, etc. 
Other miscellaneous .... 


Excess of expenditures . 


General expenditures ... 
*Interest on public debt 
Refund customs ........ 91 


Alien property funds ... 
Civil-service r’mt fund.. 
Govt. life insurance .... 


D. C. teachers’ retirem t 
For. 


| Sinking fund .......... 
Purchases 








Bank Deposits 
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Treasury Operations 


United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 


of Business Nov. 20, 1930; Made Public Nov. 22, 1930 


Corresponding 


This month 
$24,929,498.00 
18,867, 
31,441,721.72 


Receipts 





Foreign obligations— 
a 210,000.00 
285,200.00 

29,196.5 


Peewee ereerere 





a) 


appropriated for in- 


vestment) ...seeeseses 2,621,236.50 


Proceeds sale of surplus 


257,306.07 
1,073,631.16 


PTOperty ..ceeeseeeeee 






Total ordinary ....- $86,919,035.70 


Expenditures 









$148,352,702.4 

11,201 64 
Ol 
2,879,808.69 





Refund internal revenue 
Postal deficiency ....... 10,000,000.00 
Panama Canal .......-- 416,709.91 
Op, in spec, accounts— 
Railroads ,....... fvecse 710,044.54 . 
War Finance Corp. . ® 115.95 
Shipping Board ......- 2,379,034.46 
Agricultural marketing 
fund (net) ceseaceses>> 16,914,935.99 .., 


Adj. service cert. fund .. 





Invest. of trust funds— 


2,621,779.90 
7543.40 
71,069.85 


Service retirement 
Gen. railroad contingent 





Total ordinary 


and retire- 
ments from foreign re- 


Total expenditures 





$30,879,897.55 
74 16,420,647.24 
36,184,825.3: 


1,185,834.85 


1,920,416.99 


1,122,766.39 
9,693,217.76 


$98,856,862.12 $1,103,672,457.81 $1,289,565,413.37 
$108,249,420.11 $73,226,206.97 


7 $141,260,603.3- 
11,704,348.15 
1,033,665.75 
3,627,279.49 
10,000,000.00 
1,155,338.44 


1,982,109.84 


1,791,670.99 23,336,865.60 


"132,398.43 


Corresponding 
period i 
Last year 
$159,185,917.04 
601,130,382.14 
237,967,081.18 


$249,670,227.63 
656,956,755.47 
253,524,740.26 


201,000.00 
407,509.06 


240,000.00 
235,200.00 
986,103,19 

2,553,317.99 


226,000.00 
10,426,868.63 
2,636,343.90 


323,634,894 1,444,710.07 


23,909,061.74 


2,653,898.26- 
10,825,092.34 
63,986,403.43 


20,388,969.81 
517,112.11 4,147,518.51 
11,126,677.64 
79,016,601.45 





ee 


$283,388,286.55  $206,814,215.91 


> 





$938,590,503.13 $876,471,294.71 
195,833,260,82 230,756,035.48 
8,157,347.01 8,020,255.67 
26,826,234,.17 41,704,619,67 
50,004,582.37 35,000,000.00 
5,051,645.81 5,422,7§9.88 





87,314.96 
471.66 
10,771,032.06 


¥750,185,87 
783,905.98 
12,837,243.17 


750,047.19 





» sae emer ee QLBRO,TEERR ccvcsses cscs 
1386,753.26 501,511.85 649,160.30 
750,176.86 134,212.34 534,523.23 





7113,715.63 20,670,851.77 20,461,729.70 
19,954,242.55 
231,128.92 
345,226.26 
203,598.34 


13,652.43 053.91 
352,930.15 
299,142.23 








$172,083,069.09 $1,321,971,743.86 $1,251,757,726.08 | 


$65,000,000.00 $244,514,950.00 





ee a, Wee ooces seee ‘erga wedeemee 30,000.00 25,350.00 
Received for estate taxes ............4 oscccvveseccs ee 58,100.00 
Forfeitures, gifts, ete. .. 28,000.00 ...... ‘sae 59,000.00 23,503.25 
TOM stitivience ° SBB,000.00 6. vcccsvaes ce $65,089,000.00  $244,621,903.25 





Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
_*The figures for the month include $22,329.53 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date 
$165,292.67 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 


no 


corresponding periods last year the figures include $80,426.57 and $207,478.52, respectively. 
t 


Excess of credits (deduct). 





Seasonal Gains Shown 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
volume of awards for pipe lines. Owing 
to a substantial decrease in contracts 
for industrial building, however, there 
was little change in the total value of 
building contracts awarded. 

Distribution.—Volume of distribution 
of commodities by rail showed a decline 
from September to October. Retail 
trade, however, as indicated by sales of 
department stores, increased by consider- 
ably more than the seasonal amount, ac- 
cording to preliminary reports to the 
Federal Reserve System. 

Wholesale prices.—The general level of 


! wholesale prices, as measured by the Bu- 


reau of Labor Statistics index, declined 


in October, and the decline continued in| 


the first half of November. Further de- 
creases in the prices of many agricultural 
products, including grains, livestock and 
meats, were accompanied by reduction in 
the prices of hides, tin, petroleum and 
gasoline, while sugar and copper ad- 
vanced. The price of cotton rose con- 
siderably at the end of October from the 


low level prevailing early in the month. 


Bank credit.—Total volume of credit 
at reporting member banks in leading 


cities showed relatively little change for | 


the four-week period ended Noy. 12. 


rule pay dearly for their privileges. If! Loans on securities declined further by 


the railroads are to continue to give ef- 
fective service it is essential that the 
machinery of transportation should be 


147% | well oiled with judicious charges and an 
10714 {attractive return upon capital invest- 
837% | ment.” 


114% 
120% 
107 
92 
94% 
97 
991% 
1063, 
95 
107% 
106 
102 
105 
9144 
102 
10914 
95 
9956 
9934 
100% 
108 
92% 
1001, 
100 
95 
10214 
101% 


10445 


10614 

101 
97% 
9814 


947% 


111 
100% 


924% 
98% 


100 
108 
97 
88 


* 105% 


101% 
98 
94% 
86% 
9414 
3) 
92 
9356 

10114 

10454 
82% 
963, 


10514 


10614 


106% 
105 
91% 
91% 
97 
101% 
10234 


925% 


102% 


Last 


101,22 


101,11 


102.27 


99 
102.31 
102.22 

99.31 


103.25 


103.20 
113.6 


113,12 
108,80 


108.25 
106.30 


102.25 


102.8 
98.16 








Individual Account Debits 
Show Gain During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 


ported to the Federal Reserve Board for 


the week ending Nov. 19 and made pub- 


lic Nov. 22, aggregated $12,043,000,000 | 


or 6 per cent above the total reported 


for the preceding week, which included 
but five business days in most of the 


reporting centers, and 44 per cent below 


the total reported for the corresponding 


week of last year. 


Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
| since January, 1919, amounted to $11,- 








$350,000,000, reflecting reductions in 
loans to brokers and dealers in securi- 
ties, while all other loans increased by 


$150,000,000, partly on account of pur-| 


chases of acceptances by the member 
banks, The banks also increased their 
holdings of investments. The volume 
of reserve bank credit in use showed 
little change between the middle of Oc- 
tober and the middle of November. 
There was a further addition of $30,- 
000,000 to the stock of monetary gold 
and a decline of $20,000,000 in money 


in circulation, while member bank re-| 
No material | 


serve balances increased. 
change in the composition of the re- 


serve bank portfolio was shown for the! 
| are $13,224,558.73, representing apprecia- 
Money rates in the open market have i 


month. 


eased slightly since the middle of Oc- 
tober. The rate on prime commercial 
paper declined from 3 per cent to a 
range of 2% to 3 per cent, and there 
was a reduction in the rate on bankers’ 


| 248,000,000, as compared with $10,708,-| acceptances of the longer maturities. | 
000,000 for the preceding week and $20,-! Long-time money rates, as measured by | 
| 591,000,000 for the week ending Nov. 20 
of last year. 


curities, declined slightly. 








|Stock Issues of Utility 
In Retail Business Sales | 


Groups Are Explained 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


| which 1,360,048 common shares of South-" 


eastern Power & Light Company were 
issued to the common stockholders of 
that company. 

A. The Southeastern Power & Light 
Company and Southern Power Securities 
Corporation entered into an agreement, 
dated Aug. 19, 1925, for the consolidation 
of the two companies. Under the terms 
of this agreement the holders of the com- 


|mon stock of Southern Power Securities 


Corporation were to surrender their 
stock certificates for cancellation, the 
holders of common stock of Southeastern 
Power & Light Company retained their 
certificates as outstanding shares of the 
Consolidated company, and received four 
additional common shares for each such 
share held. . 

Q. Was any value placed on these 
common shares by the Southeastern 
Power & Light Company when they were 
issued? 

A. There was no direct value allocated 
to the 1,360,048 common shares issued. 


| However, there was an amount of $43,- 


562,500 that had been credited by the 
Southeastern Power & Light Company 
to its capital stock account, just prior 
to this merger, and issue of common 
stock. 

Q. What does the amount of $43,562,- 
500 represent? 3 

A. $42,632,184.19 represents apprecia- 
tion by the Southeastern Power & Light 
Company of security investments and 
$930,315.81 represents the acquisition of 
surplus and reserves of Alabama Trac- 
tion, Light & Power Company, Limited. 

Q. Did you learn, or were you shown, 
any valuation by any official body which 
backed up that appreciation? 

A. No, sir. 


Q. What is the amount of $42,362,-| 


184.19 composed of? 
A. The major items included therein 


tion on investments of Mississippi Power 
Company, and $26,898,275.47, represent- 
ing appreciation on securities acquired 
from Southern Power Securities Corpora- 
tion by merger. 

Q Before I ash you further questions 
regarding Southern Power Securities 
Corporation, I would like to ask you this: 


| yields on United States Government se-| When the Southern Power & Light Com- 


pany issued the 1,360,048 common shares 


period 
Fiscal year 1931 fiscal year 1930 | 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 
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Total Shipments _ 
To Europe Above: 
Other Commerce 





Commerce Specialist Says. ~ 
Both Exports and Imports 
Of European Nations Are 
Lower This Year 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
[Continued from Page 7.J 

cific declines were as' follows: Germany, 
8 per cent; Switzerland, 9; United King- 
; dom, 11; Italy, 18; France, 14; United 
States, 9.) Foreign trade has, there- 
fore, declined considerably less in quan- 
| tity than in value, 

| According to German figures, on a 9- 
| month basis, export prices were 54% per 
|cent and import prices 12 per cent less_. 
|this year than last. Correcting for«: 
price changes, therefore, German exports 
| have decreased by only 314. per cent and 
|imports by 8% per cent. Similarly elimi- 
nating the price element, British ex- 





| ports for the first three quarters show a. « 


{decline of 154% peni¢ent and imports of 
| only 242 per cent... United States ex- 
; port prices dropped on an average about 
| 7 per cent for,.the nine months and im- 
| port. prices 17 per cent. 
| therefore, on a quantity basis were. 17, 
| per cent and our imports 14 per cent less 
| than in the three quarters of 1929. 

In spite of the heavy reductions in the 
| prices of raw materials and foodstuffs, 
| which make up so large a portion of 
| United States sales to Europe, our ex- 
| ports to Europe for the three quarters 
| ($2,958,500,000) appear to have declined 
jless than our total exports (17 as com- 
| pared with 23 per cent). 
jfrom Europe ($1,866,900,000), however, : 


.« $195,168,455.81 $172,083,069.09 $1,887,060,743.86 $1,496,379,629.28 | have dropped proportionately with total 


imports (29 per cent). Adjusting on the 
basis of the price reductions applying in 
our total export and import trade, these « 
declines become 10% per cent for ex- 
ports and 15 per cent for imports. This 
figure for the export decline is prob- 
ably fairly accurate, as our exports to 
; Europe are so diversified; since our im- 
ports from Europe, however, do not in- 
| clude so large a proportion of raw ma- > 
, terials as do our general imports, and 
| Since raw-material prices have declined * 
so heavily, our imports from Europe have 
fallen somewhat more in quantity than 
the 15 per cent indicated. 
Notable Developments 

The relative stability of Scandinavian 
jtrade, particularly on the import side, 
his noteworthy and reflects the compara- — 
| tively slight extent to which those coun- 
tries have as yet felt the business de- 
pression, A large gain in Rumanian ex- 
ports has followed the heavy wheat har- 
vest of last year, 
|cent in Greek exports is the result pri- 
{marily of a drop of 40 per cent in the 
|value and of 20 per cent in the quantity 
| of tobacco shipments. The foreign trade 
| of the Irish Free State has kept up weli; 
|on the export side increased cattle sales 
|are largely accountable. Spanish figures 
| show the effects of the difficult exchang 
situation, with imports reduced and ex- 
|ports considerably increased as a result 
of the decline in the peseta. 

French industrial activity has been 
well maintained, though the trade figures 
show the results of weakened foreign 
marketS and of the somewhat reduced 
local demand. On the whole,however, the 
domestic market has been able to. keep 
|French industries busy, though pur- 
chases of imported goods are below the 
high level of 1929. The situation in 
Germany continues as last year, with a 
weak domestic market discouraging im- 
ports and emphasizing exports, which 

are relatively active. 
wentenerpnncinmnadnmmimmindieninmaa 
which you told us about, was this a split « 
up of the common stock? 

A. The minutes of the board of direc- 
tors show that it was as foliows: 

“Mr. Frederick A. Farrar, Vice Presi- 
dent of Electric Bond & Share Company, 
Was present by invitation. The Presi- 
dent outlined to the meeting the plan — 
| proposed for the splitting up of the com- 
mon stock of the company.” 

Q. Now, I want to ask you about the 
Southern Power Securities Corporation. 
What was that corporation? 

A, It was a corporation apparently or- 
ganized for the sole purpose of effecting 
this split-up of stock and appreciation of - 
investments. 

Publication of excerpts from the 
transcript of testimony for Nov. 12 
will be continued in the issue of 
Nov. 25. 
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$3,000,000 


Washington Gas Light Company 


(Washington, D. C.) 
4\,% Geld Notes, Due 1933 


Dated December 1, 1930 


These notes having all been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


Due April 1, 1933 
issue authorized by Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia 


We recommend these Notes for investment 
Price 99 and Interest, to Yield over 4.96% 


Temporary or Definitive Notes will be available for delivery on or about December 9, 1930. 


Harris, Forkes & Company 


Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. 


The business of Washington Gas Light Company has been established for 82 years, and the population 
now served, directly or through affiliated companies, in the entire District of Columbia and several adja- 
cent communities, is estimated to be 600,000. 


Notes are offered for delivery when, as and if issued and received by us and subject to approval of counsel. It is anticipated that 


Further information regarding the Company and these Notes is contained in a circular, copies of which wil! be furnished on request. 


The National City Company Chase Securities Corporation H. M. Byllesby and Company 
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- Reliance of Adult Population 
on Correspondence Schools 


Type of Instruction Given and Need for State 
Regulation as Protection to Good Organiza- 
tions Outlined by New York Educator 


By JOHN B. HAGUE 


Chief, Special Schools Bureau, Department of Education, State of New York 


é6 DUCATION THROUGH the 
E schools has expanded,” said 
Dr. Charles H. Judd in ad- 
dressing a recent convocation of the 
State Education Department at. Al- 
bany, “because modern industry, com- 
merce and politics have forced individ- 
uals who wish to achieve success first 
to acquire knowledge and skill which 
cannot be provided in rudimentary 
schools.” 

One barometer attesting the truth of 
the above statement is to be found in 
the phenomenal growth, throughout 
the country, of the correspondence 
school, a form of education in which 
New York State stands in the fore- 
front. 

. This “college at home” type of edu- 
cation has grown by the proverbial 
leaps and bounds since the beginning 
of this century. If anyone doubts this 
assertion let him take up a magazine 
which carries school advertisements 
and note the large amount of space de- 
voted to the advertising of schools of 
this character. These advertisements 
stand as mute evidence, first to the be- 
lief of the American public in the effi- 


cacy of education and secondly, to their- 


conviction that success in life is closely 
bound up with training and skill. 

A conservative estimate of the number 
of correspondence school students in the 
United States is 2,225,000 with an addi- 
tional 150,000 enrolled in courses given 
by colleges and universities, or nearly 
three times as many as are found in our 
schools of “higher learning” as repre- 
sented by our universities and colleges. 
To reach a-closer approximation of the 
number of these students is difficult be- 
cause of the reason that correspondence 
school students often keep the matter 
secret and furthermore because the 
schools themselves are chary of giving 
out this information for fear of com- 
petition. 

v 

So far as the list of subjects offered 
is concerned, “anything under the sun” 
would make a good slogan. A partial 
check of subjects made by the Special 
Schools Bureau of the State Education 
Department totaled 80 and renged al- 
phabetically from accounting to zoology. 
Such diverse subjects as traffic control 
and Hawaiian guitar playing were in- 
cluded. 

Considered by groups of courses we 
find business and culture running neck 
‘and neck, each constituting about one- 
third of the courses studied. Courses 
in vocal and instrumental music, includ- 
ing the ukelele and the saxaphone, find 
a strong appeal for about 25 per cent 
who enroll. A miscellaneous group of 
subjects, including agriculture, sport, 
professions and finance, constitute the 
remainder. 

While the credentials earned from a 
correspondence school do not in New 
York State qualify the recipient for pro- 
fessional training or for matriculation 
in any college in the State, many per- 
sons are pursuing such courses and are 
being helped by them. In some of the 
other States recognition is given to the 
credentials of an approved correspond- 
ence school when the applicant has 
passed supervised examinations given 
by it. 

Just as in all other forms of educa- 
tion, the correspondence schools have 
points of weakness and signs of 
strength. If we submit them to a micro- 


scopic examination we find some faults 
looming large. , 
Exaggerated claims and high-pressure 
salesmanship may be considered first. 
“Promise them the moon,” epitomizes 
some advertisements of this nature. 
References to short periods of study, to 
short cuts and secret methods of ac- 
quiring skills are frequent and opposi- 
tion to accepted methods of study and 
the public school are offered as a sop 
to those who have failed in school and 
yet want to continue their education. 
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Many persons, on account of these and 
other reasons, are led to take courses for 
which they are not qualified and. which 
do not lead to the ends anticipated— 
usually a better job. This leads to dis- 
couragement on the part of the student 
and helps to explain the fact that only 
about 1 person in 10 completes the aver- 
age correspondence school course in 
which examinations are made part of 
the, requirements. Nowhere in educa- 
tional work is found so high a mor- 
tality. led 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
recently taken a hand in the matter and 
insisted that fraudulent promises be 
omitted from this advertising. 
York State the approval of the Board of 
Regents must be secured by correspond- 
ence schools. Otherwise a misdemeanor 
is committed. 

On the other hand some of the courses 
given by correspondence schools have ac- 
complished good. These presuppose prep- 
aration, time, ability and determination 
on the part of those enrolled. Simple 
courses whose reward is cultural devel- 
opment or advancement along clerical 
lines, and professional courses requiring 
a certain amount of preliminary train- 
ing may be cited in this connection. 

The methods of giving instruction are 
novel and interesting. One school giv- 
ing a course to fit brakemen for locomo- 
tive engineers sends an air-brake car, 
fitted with all types of airbrakes, from 
city to city, in order that its students 
may receive proper training in theory as 
well as practice. The radio is being en- 
listed and correspondence courses over 
the air are now given by some schools. 
The victrola is another aid in this type 
of education and is widely used in the 
study of foreign languages. Moving pic- 
ture films and projection apparatus have 
also been considered’ by one school in 
conjunction with its courses by mail. 

As one form of adult education which 
is forging rapidly ahead the correspond- 
ence school merits attention. It is reach- 
ing an increasing number of persons 
every year through its appeals of better 
business training, cultural development, 
health and pleasure. Present indications 
are that it will continue to grow because 
it is performing a service independent 
of more formal education. 
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It cannot, however, serve all persons 
equally well; it cannot advance all to bet- 
ter positions; it cannot disseminate cul- 
ture to all who apply, nor can it make 
Sandows of all aspirants to physical per- 
fection. 

For these reasons the correspondence 
schools can function best under an ade- 
quate system of State regulation which 
will protect the good schools, stamp out 
the weaker ones and prevent those who 
wish to improve themselves from becom- 
ing the dupes of unscrupulous salesmen 
and the prey of unethical advertisers. 





EF. acts About Women Workers 


Information Collected by Federal Bureau 
By MARY V. ROBINSON 


Director of Public Information, Fedeval Women’s Bureau 


ures about women workers, for in- 

formation on their problems, for in- 
dustrial standards in theory and prac- 
tice, a rich source of information is one 
of Uncle Sam’s' bookshelves, labeled 
“Women’s Bureau Bulletins.” These pub- 
lications will not appeal to the book- 
lover, the connoisseur of rare and beau- 
tiful editions; but anyone who is looking 
for scientifically established facts on the 
problems of wage-earning women will 
find what he wants between the green 
paper covers of the 80-cdd published bul- 
letins of the Women’s Bureau. 

Problems pertaining to women work- 
ers are of vital importance, interwoven 
as they are with the interests of the 
home, the family, the community, and 
the race. In fact, the whole social and 
economic fabric of the Nation is shot 
through and through with questions con- 
cerning women as wage earners. Stand- 

- ards for their @mployment are a potent 
force for advancing or retarding na- 
tional well-being and success. 

The Women’s Bureau as a result of 
its scientific investigations, has publica- 
tions of value to many different groups 
-—to industrialists, business men, em- 
ployers, and economists from the view- 
point of dollars and cents and efficient 
production; to sociologists, educators, 


[' ONE IS looking for facts and fig- 


physicians, and scientists, concerned 
with human welfare, conduct and rela- 
tions; to forward-looking women inter- 
ested in the progress of their sex; and 
to labor groups striving to gain a firmer 
and higher foothold on the ladder of 
occupational progress. 

Turning from generalities to definite 
details reveals that to the basic ques- 
tions of women’s hours, wages and work- 
ing conditions many of the Bureau re- 
ports are devoted, dealing in a number 
of cases with conditions in particular 
States. It has been a policy of the Bu- 
reau to cooperate in this way with State 
departments of labor, which so often lack 
the equipment essential for such investi- 
gations. 

A number of other reports deal with 
what women earn, what hours they work, 
and under what conditions they are em- 
ployed in certain big woman-employing 
industries in the country. Candy fac- 
tories, cotton mills, 5 and 10 cent stores, 
laundries, canneries, meat-packing 
houses, radio manufacturing, cigar and 
cigarette plants constitute the varied ar- 
ray of special industry studies by the 
Bureau. 

The vital of health 


questions and 


Safety as related to women workers not 


only are the subject of particular bulle- 
tins, but run through most of the Bu- 
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- Maine Welfare Agency 


Aims to Keep Children in Own Home 
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Commitments to Care of State Avoided 


When Fathers Can Be Persuaded to Accept Responsibilities 


By FRANK H. HOLLEY 
Chairman, Department of Public Welfare, State of Maine 


ANY PROBLEMS confront any 
M group that is in charge of public 

welfare work and this is particu- 
larly true in Maine, sparsely settled as 
it is, with a tax rate which at times 
seems a decided burden. 

A survey of the Department of Public 
Welfare indicated some rather startling 
conditions, an appropriation of approxi- 
mately $500,000 in 1929 as compared 
with $6,000 in 1913; in the years 1925 
to 1929, inclusive, more than $350,000 
was taken from the State contingent 
fund to balance deficits in the children’s 
division of the Department; a yearly in- 
crease of more than 10 per cent in the 
number of children committed into the 
care of the State, indicating clearly the 
decline of parental responsibility, and an 
overwhelming demand for assistance to 
mothers under the Mothers’ Aid Law, 
with a long list of waiting applicants. 

These were some of the conditions 
which the present Board found them- 
selves confronted with and which were 
of grave concern. All agreed that there 
must be no decline in the efficiency of 
the Departrhent, in fact, they agreed 
that efficiency must be increased. All 
agreed the first thought must be the wel- 
fare of the child and mother. 


The first departure from the old meth- 
ods was to secure the services of an As- 
sistant Attorney General assigned to 
this Department as a full-time official, 
whose duty it is to protect the interest 
of the State at commitment hearings, at- 
tend to collections from delinquent fath- 
ers and attempt to bring about a more 
cooperative spirit between parents and 
the Department, in addition to many 
other duties which the Department has 
imposed upon him. of 

Prior to 1929 it was possible to com- 
mit children to this Department without 
any actual notice being given and with- 
out opportunity for a thorough investi- 
gation. The present Assistant Attorney 
General has insisted upon ample notice 
in each case and whenever possible has 
worked out a solution of the problems 
without commitment. The indications 
are that much can be accomplished along 
the line of prevention. 

A family of seven children were en- 
tirely and satisfactorily taken care of 
through cooperation of municipal offi- 
cers and field workers. All of them were 
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reau’s publications as the essential 
framework on which other discussions 
are hinged. Studies of the physiological 
basis of the shorter workday for women, 
industrial poisons, industrial accidents, 
the effects on women’s health of employ- 
ment at night are some of the most 
noteworthy contributions by the Bureau 
along the line of industrial hygiene and 
safety. 

Although the lion’s share of the Bu- 
reau’s program has been given to women 
who help to keep the wheels of industry 
turning and the arteries of business pul- 
sating, women in the professions, whose 
progress is often checked by traditional 
barriers, have not been neglected but 
have furnished themes for several pam- 
phlets. For example, the status of 
women in Government service, women in 
the realm of invention, opportunities of 
women doctors are the subject of reports 
published or pending. 

The ever-present servant question and 
the world-old problem of women in farm 
work have also been given some space 
on the Bureau’s bookshelf. 


placed in excellent homes without becom- 
ing “State children.” 


In another case the father of eight 
children was out of the State, and the 
entire family demoralized. That father 
has been persuaded to return to Maine 
where he now is caring for his children. 
A father of four children who was em- 
ployed in another State has allotted $60 
each month from his pay for the benefit 
of his children. 

In many cases where fathers do not’ 
respond to the cooperative plan, they 
have been cited into court and have‘often 
indicated a real desire to assist in the 
support of their children. These poli- 
cies have not only saved the State thou- 
sands of dollars but, best of all; they 
have stimulated parental responsibility 
and may have a decided moral effect in 
the future, the value of which no one 
can give any estimate. They have also 
awakened local consciousness te the ef- 
fectiveness of intelligent social work 
more especially in communities where 
there are no welfare workers. As a re- 
sult only 133 children were committed to 
the care of the State up to Oct. 1, 1930, 
as compared with 222 in 1929. 

An active free home policy has been 
adopted to the extent that today about 
30 per cent of our children are in free 
homes—homes in which no one would 
object to leave a child of his own. 

Much attention has been given to the 
adoption policy with the result that 
many babies and children are now in 
homes which they can truly call their 
own—where their careful guidance, ten- 
der care and parental love is assured. 
In all cases a most thorough investiga- 
tion precedes any adoption and prospec- 
tive parents must have the child in their 
home for at least one year before adop- 
tion is considered. The Department 
must feel assured that the adoptive par- 
ent is not only satisfactory but satisfied. 

Another accomplishment is the decided 
saving in the purchase price of clothing 
for children. In 1924 the clothing cost 
per child was $68; in 1930, $25.80, a sav- 
ing of about $59,000 per year, or over a 
six-year period representing a saving of 
more than $300,000. It is apparent that 
the children are better clothed than they 
have been for years. \ 

With nearly 2,400 children in our care, 
20 per cent of whom are decidedly back- 
ward and 10 per cent subnormal men- 
tally, 5 per cent of whom should be in 
institutions, one can readily understand 
that the life of a field worker is filled 
to the brim with hardships. Despite 
these demands, the Department, at the 
close of the year’s business, June 30, 
1930, for the first time in years, showed 
a balance rather than a deficit. 

For many years no real survey had 
been made of mothers’ aid cases in 
Maine, except as field workers and others 
could devote time from their regular 
duties. During 1950 a complete survey 
has been accomplished by three persons 
in the Department and a few eases have 
had personal supervision by some mem- 
bers of the Commission. 

As a result of this investigation a re- 
allotment of the mothers’ aid fund has 
been made which enabled the Commis- 
sioners at their regular meeting Oct. 8 
to grant aid to 59 needy mothers, mak- 
ing a total of 640 mothers’ aid cases, 
the greatest number in the history of 
the State and today there are only 30 
applications for mothers’ aid on the 
waiting list, which is the smallest num- 
ber since the law was passed in 1917. 
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at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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W arehouse Regulation as Aid 
to Banking Institutions + * 


California Seeks to Protect Groups That Have 
Accepted Receipts for Stored Products as 
Security for Financial Loans 


By V. O. WOLCOTT 
In Charge of Warehouse Act, Department of Agriculture, State of California 


was enacted in 1921, primarily to 

help the producer of. California 
agricultural products. However, because 
of its nature and due to the interlocking 
of business relationships, in helping the 
producer it is helping the banker. 

One aim of the law was to encourage 
the farmer to store his products, when 
advisable, and thus avoid the losses sus- 
tained each year through disorderly mar- 
keting practices. Other purposes were 
to create a system of licensed and bonded 
warehouses throughout the State for ag- 
ricultural products and to get a form of 
warehouse receipt which would be ac- 
ceptable as collateral in any bank or 
financial institution, thus assisting in 
the orderly marketing and financing of 
California agricultural products. 


7. 


The law provides for the licensing of 
such warehouses as the director of agri- 
culture may in his discretion consider 
proper warehouses within the intent of 
the law for the storage of agricultural 
products. The law does not put the State 
into business, nor does the State build 
or operate warehouses under this law; 
it merely supervises them. It aims to 
break up evil practices in warehousing. 


The law and the regulations promul- 
gated thereunder by the director of agri- 
culture clearly specify the duties of the 
warehouseman and absolutely prohibit 
such practices as issuing warehouse re- 
ceipts before the commodities are re- 
ceived into storage or delivering the 
commodities before the receipts are sur- 
rendered—practices which, in the ad- 
ministration of the law, the Department 
has found are quite common in some 
warehouses. 


California bonded warehouses are 
those storing agricultural products and 
which are licensed and operating under 
the California Warehouse Act. The 
State Department of Agriculture is 
charged with the administration of this 
act. The California Warehouse Act is 
permissive, not mandatory. 


It rests, therefore, entirely with the 
depésitor or banker to say whether he 
will have a warehouse receipt which has 
back of it disinterested State supervi- 
sion, or whether he will accept a receipt 
issued by a warehouseman who may in- 
dulge in the loosest kind of practices 
and who may or may not be financially 
responsible. Warehousemen who have 
had experience with the law recognize 
its virtues and have no hesitancy in ap- 
plying for a license. In fact, most ware- 
housemen welcome the supervision given 
by. the State and the checks made of 
stocks on hand. 


Tw CALIFORNIA Warehouse Act 
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Any warehouseman storing agricul- 
tural products may apply to the director 
of agriculture for a license to operate a 
bonded warehouse. No warehouseman is 
licensed until he has passed such exam- 
ination and inspection as the Depart- 
ment may prescribe. 

Upon the filing of an application by a 
warehouseman an inspector is sent to 
make an examination of the warehouse, 
to investigate thoroughly the past busi- 
ness relations of the applicant, to deter- 
mine his financial responsibility, and to 
finally examine into the qualifications 
and integrity of the man who will be in 
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charge of the warehouse. These exam- 
inations are comprehensive and thor- 
ough. The Department has in several 
instances suspended and canceled licenses 
for violations of the law and regulations. 


The purpose of these investigations 
prior to licensing is to maintain what 
the Department regards as a proper 
standard among licensees. Beginning 
with the effective date of the license 
only bonded warehouse receipts are 1S- 
sued. It is this contract between the 
depositor and the warehouseman which 
is protected not only by this bond, but 
also by the inspection service main- 
tained by the Department. 

At least four times each year during 
the life of the license a careful inspec- 
tion is made of the warehouse, of goods 
stored therein and of the warehouse rec- 
ords. These subsequent inspections are 
the most important part of the adminis- 
tration of the warehouse act and consist 
of an actual check of goods stored, char- 
acter of service given and a thorough 
audit of outstanding receipts. 


This phase of the service is most im- 
portant to the depositor and the banker 
who are accepting warehouse receipts as 
collateral against loans. The warehouse- 
man is not advised when the inspector 
will visit him. Neither does the Depart- 
ment necessarily content itself with four 
inspections annually. 


There have been some warehouses ex- 
amined two or three times in a month 
when the Department was not entirely 
satisfied and suspected certain transac- 
tions were taking place. One thing in 
which the Department is most exacting 
in these inspections is that there must 
be on hand in the licensed area a suffi- 
cient amount of the commodity to cover 
all outstanding receipts, and, in the case 
of identity preserved lots, a check is 
made to determine that the identical 
product placed in storage,.as represented 
by the outstanding receipts, is actually 
in the warehouse. In making these in- 
spections the inspectors are rotated if 
possible. 
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The importance of these subsequent 
inspections is apparent to anyone who 
has dealt with warehouse receipts as 
collateral. It is common knowledge that 
substitution of commodities has been 
practiced, that commodities have been 
switched from the warehouse in which 
the receipt showed they were stored to 
some other warehouse, that receipts have 
been issued when the products were not 
actually in storage and that products 
have been delivered from the warehouse 
with the receipts still outstanding in the 
hands of the depositor or perhaps the 
banker to whom they were passed as se- 
curity for a loan. Receipts have also 
been passed to bankers for loans when 
as a matter of fact the particular com- 
modity had never been placed in a ware- 
house. 


More and more the loaning of money 
by banks on warehouse receipts is com- 
ing into vogue. With the custom, at- 
tention has been drawn to certain right 
practices and certain wrong practices. 
Several banks have. lost a great deal of 
money on account of the incorrect prac- 
tices. There is, of course, opportunity 
for criminal action on the part of the 
persons involved, but this action does 
not in most cases satisfy fully those con- 
cerned. 
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industrial plant should be a good 

and reliable index to conditions in 
the plant from the standpoint of safety. 
If the accidents occurring in a certain 
industry as a whole were carefully an- 
alyzed as to cause, the hazardous opera- 
tions in that industry should be clearly 
apparent. When the record of the indi- 
vidual plant is compared with the record 
of the industry as a whole, the individual 
plant should appear to be better or worse 
than the average for the industry. 


It should be possible to obtain valuable 
data in this way, so that a plant with an 
‘unfavorable accident history could be 
brought up to at least average accident 
frequency and severity. It should also 
be possible to bring the average plant up 
to the standard of the best we now have. 


At the present time the operator of a 
plant has no means of finding out how 
his own accident record compares with 
that of the average plant of like size in 
the industry. Not knowing what has 
been accomplished by others, he feels 
sure that his situation cannot be im- 
proved and accepts his accident losses. as 
inevitable. The same attitude of mind 
seems to exist among the employes. 

In the last analysis the employer and 
employe must cooperate to produce safe 


"T's ACCIDENTS occurring in an 


working conditions if much progress is 
to be’ made in accident prevention. 
believe that both, without exception, 
really desire to prevent industrial acci- 
dents. Lack of thought and lack of 
knowledge as to what has been accom- 
plished in Vermont in this field have pre- 
vented great accomplishment thus far. 
The information which now exists should 
be put into useable form and be made 
available. 


If both employer and employe can be 
shown that greater safety of operation 
is possible and consistent with equal or 
increased production, cooperation should 
follow. In order to bring about the de- 
sired result a way must be found to im- 
press upon the mind of the worker the 
need of greater care in all that he does. 
There are cases where the employer loses 
sight of safety in seeking economy or 
ever higher production. 


_ Both employer and employe must real- 
ize that prevention is better than com- 
pensation. A trained and skillful in- 
spector with the cooperation of the em- 
ployer can make most places reasonably 
safe for the worker. When this has 
been done, thg worker himself should see 
that the saféty devices are used as con- 
templated, and above all he should avoid 
haphazard action. 





